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Dr.  Emil  G.  Hir.sch.  Benjamin  R.  Burroughs. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  H.nyes.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury. 

Miss  .innie  Hlnrichsen,  Executive  Secretary. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jack,  Inspector  of  Institutions. 


STATE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE. 

Kankakee. 

Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer,  Director,  Dr.  Charles  Rlcksher,  Clinical  Pathologist, 

Kankakee.  Kankakee  (Enlisted). 

W.  B.  Quantz,  Ph.  D.,  Biological  Chemist. 

Kankakee. 

Dr.  S.  N.  Clark,  Physician.  • K.  M.  Manougian,  Pathologist. 


JUVENILE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO. 
Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler,  Director,  Chicago. 


MANAGING  OFFICERS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

CHARITABLE  GROUP. 

The  Elgin  State  Hospital — Dr.  Ralph  T.  Hinton. 

The  Kankakee  State  Hospital — Dr.  Eugene  Cohn. 

The  Jacksonville  State  Hospital — Dr.  E.  L.  Hill. 

The  Anna  State  Hospital — Dr.  C.  H.  Anderson. 

The  Watertown  State  Hospital — Dr.  M.  C.  Hawley. 

The  Peoria  State  Hospital — Dr.  Ralph  A.  Goodner. 

The  Alton  State  Hospital — Dr.  George  A.  Zeller. 

The  Chester  State  Hospital — Dr.  F.  A.  Stubblefield. 

The  Dixon  State  Colony — Dr.  H.  B.  Carrlel. 

The  Chicago  State  Hospital — Dr.  Charles  F.  Read. 

The  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Leonard. 

The  Illinois  State  School  for  Deaf — Mr.  H.  T.  White. 

The  Illinois  State  School  for  Blind — Mr.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind— Mr.  Howard  O.  Hilton,  Chicago. 
The  Illinois  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home — Mr.  .John  E.  Andrew,  Quincy. 

The  Soldiers’  Widows’  Home  of  Illinois — Mrs.  Nettle  McFarland  McGowan. 
Wilmington. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home — Mr.  John  W.  Rodgers,  Normal. 

The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Inflimary — Dr.  Hiram  J.  Smith,  Chicago. 
The  State  Training  School  for  Girls — Dr.  Clara  Hayes,  Geneva. 

The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys — Mr.  C.  B.  Adams,  St.  Charles. 

PENAL  GROUP. 

The  Illinois  State  Prison — Mr.  E.  J.  Murphy,  Joliet. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Prison — Mr.  .lames  A.  White,  Menard. 

The  Illinois  State  Reformatory — Mr.  James  F.  Scouller,  Pontiac. 


THE  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ILLINOIS’  CHARITY  LAW. 

“To  provide  humane  and  scientific  treat- 
ment and  care  and  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  individual  development  for  the 
dependent  wards  of  the  State; 

“To  provide  for  delinquents  such  wise 
conditions  of  modern  education  and  training 
as  will  restore  the  largest  possible  portion  of 
them  to  useful  citizenship; 

“To  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
dependency  and  delinquency  and  mental,  moral 
and  physical  defects,  with  a view  to  cure  and 
ultimate  prevention; 

“To  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  economy  in  the  business  administration  of 
the  State  institutions  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jects above  enumerated,  and  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  code  of  charities  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  shall  be  liberally  construed  to 
these  ends.” 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  SCHOOLS. 

^ (.The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  established  several  technical 
schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  social  service  field  workers  and  occupational 
therapists  to  be  employed  in  the  State  hospital  and  State  institution  service  of 
Illinois. 

Some  of  these  schoois  are  in  operation  as  this  number  of  the  Institution  Quar- 
terly goes  to  the  printer. 

The  first  to  get  started  is  the  State  School  for  Psychiatric  Nursing.  To  organ- 
ize this  school  Miss  Sinclair  of  New  Hampshire,  the  leading  woman  in  this  country 
in  psychiatric  nursing  has  been  engaged. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  purpo.ses  and  objects  of  the  several  schools 
will  give  one  an  idea  of  what  is  needed  and  how  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the 
demand. — Ed.) 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  established 
In  Chicago  a Training  School  for  Nurses,  specially  designed  to  prepare 
women  for  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

The  three-year  course  of  instruction  is  so  planned  that  all  students  who 
graduate  will  be  eligible  for  examination  for  the  Illinois  Diploma  of  Regis- 
tered Nurse  and  for  service  with  the  Army,  Navy  and  Red  Cross.  They 
will  also  be  eligible  for  positions  in  the  State  hospitals  of  Illinois  as  psy- 
chiatric nurses  from  which  promotions  are  made  to  higher  offices,  and  to 
which  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  an 
equivalent  course  of  study  which,  at  present,  is  not  given  in  the  ordinary 
post-graduate  courses  of  most  other  schools. 

The  high  standard  of  ethics  and  ideals  established  in  this  country  for 
the  best  training  schools  for  nurses  will  be  rigidly  maintained  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a nurse’s  standing  in  the  State  Training  School  for 
Nurses  will  be  estimated  as  much  by  her  general  behavior,  personal  neatness, 
willingness  to  respond  to  every  call  of  duty  and,  above  all,  her  kindly  treat- 
ment of  patients  as  by  any  practical  or  theoretical  work. 

The  practical  teaching  in  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  will  be  carried  out 
upon  wards  selected  to  give  training  in  the  care  of  bodily  illness  and  all 
phases  of  mental  nursing.  These  wards  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
training  school  pupils  and  the  work  will  be  at  all  times  under  the  direction 
of  a registered  nurse. 

Instruction  in  surgical,  orthopedic,  obstetrical  and  children’s  nursing 
will  be  provided  by  affiliation  w'ith  some  of  the  best  training  schools  for 
nurses  in  Chicago  and  will  be  given  during  the  second  year. 

Candidates  will  be  on  probation  for  three  months.  It  there  is  any  doubt 
regarding  the  suitability  of  the  candidate  the  time  of  probation  may  be 
extended. 

Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35.  They  must  be  of  good 
moral  character,  good  health  and  must  have  completed  four  years  of  high 
school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  State  Department  of  Registration  and 
Education,  effective  September  1,  1918,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  candidate 
to  obtain  a qualifying  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Registration  before 
she  can  enter  the  school.  Application  blanks  for  this  certificate  w'ill  be  fur- 
nished with  the  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  training  school. 

Examinations  will  be  held  each  year  upon  the  work  taken  up  during  the 
term.  A diploma  will  be  granted  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  three 
years’  course. 

Pupils  will  be  provided  with  quarters  and  dining  room,  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  their  use,  under  the  supervision  of  a registered  nurse. 
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Pupil  nurses  receive  in  addition  to  thlrd'year^whlte 

month  during  the  first  year  and  $22  P®f.  they^will  receive  the 

in  the  service  o£  the  hospital.  During  the  Xa^fed  Two 

amount  allowed  by  the  afiiliated  school  to  '^J''®'^,^'’®^nf„d%ach  year  after 
weeks-  vacation  without  loss  of  money  allowance  is  granted  eacn  year  aiier 

pSif  nurses'muirattend  all  classes  and  must  provide  their  own  class 

books.^pil  complete  uniform  of  the  school  which  they 

must  provide  at  their  own  expense. 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  school  will  be  furnished  upon 
request  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Training  School  of  Psychiatric  Nursing, 
Chicago  State  Hospital,  Dunning,  Illinois.  . x ^ .lu  i,  j • p 

Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  planned  to  start  at  the  beginning  of 
October  and  January  but  applications  for  enrollment  will  be  considered  at 
any  time.  . . „ 

A synopsis  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  of 
Psychiatric  Nursing  follow's: 


Probationary  period  and  Junior  year  in  a State  hospital. 

Anatomy  and  physiology 

Bacteriology  

Personal  hygiene 

Household  economics  

Dental  hygiene  

Chemistry  

Drugs  and  solutions 

Materia  mcdica  

Dietetics  and  cooking 

Ethics  

General  nursing  (theory) 

General  nursing  (practice  and  demonstration) 

Psychology  and  mental  nursing 

Medical  diseases  

Surgical  diseases  

Infectious  diseases  

Occupations  

Amusements  !!!..!!!!! 


Hours. 

42 

20 

10 

10 

3 

12 

5 

20 

30 

15 

40 

50 

20 

8 

5 

8 

20 

5 


Intermediate  year  in  a hospital  for  physical  diseases. 

Medicine,  surgery  and  orthopedics,  obstetrics,  pediatrics.  12 
months. 

Senior  year  in  a State  hospital. 


Ethics  and  history 

Administration  

Psychology  ‘ ’ 

Psychiatry  with  clinics 

Mental  nursing  (theory  and  practice) 

Hydrotherapy 

Massage  • • . • • 

Occupational  therapy  ......  * ’ .* ' 

Amusements  

Social  service  and  mental  hygiene!!!* 


Hours. 

10 

10 

30 

30 

50 

14 

14 

80 

30 

20 


288 
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TEACHING  STAFF. 


The  teaching  staff  will  consist  of  the  superintendent  of  the  trainina 

cag^Stat^Hos^nUa!  “an^th'^^Tn'  managing  officer  and  staff  of  the  Chh 
^ w Hospital,  and  the  following  teachers  in  special  subjects- 

S'.  Alienist,  Department  of  Public  'Welfare 

Commissioteri®  E='®®ative  Secretary.  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Hygiene®  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 

^ N.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Physician,  State  Psychopathic  Institute 
B Q^UMtz^Ph^D°  Psychopathic  Institute. 

Special  lecturef^UDon  ?on  E®y®lioPathlc  Institute, 

occasion  offers.  ^ particular  interest  will  be  secured  as 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPISTS. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  in  habit  training  and 
occupations  with  special  reference  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  nervous  disabilities. 

In  addition  to  the  demand  for  such  trained  workers  by  the  United  States 
Government  tor  reconstruction  work  there  are  also  open  a number  of  posi- 
tions for  occupational  therapists  in  the  Illinois  State  institutions  which  will 
be  permanent. 

The  course  will  be  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Henry  P.  Pavill  School 
of  Occupations,  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  It  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  first  to  consist  of  theoretical  and  technical  training  at  the 
school  and  the  second  of  practical  work  in  State  institutions  or  civil  hospitals. 

The  entire  details  of  the  course  have  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  Further  information  and  application  blanks  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Slagle,  General  Superintendent  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE  WORKERS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  about  to  open  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  women  to  assist  in  the  work  of  preventing  and  treating  the 
various  mental  and  nervous  disabilities  which  enter  into  the  causation  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  society  to-day  including  insanity,  feeble-niindedness, 
epilepsy,  dependency,  delinquency,  vice  and  crime. 

These  problems  are  obviously  not  new  but  their  importance  and  wide 
extent  have  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  at  war.  The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  conflict  cannot  fail 
to  add  very  materially  to  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done. 

Such  training  as  is  here  offered,  therefore,  presents  opportunities  not 
only  tor  a definite  career  of  high-grade  usefulness  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  civil  life  but  also  lor  an  eminently  practical  and  patriotic  service  in  this 
emergency  of  war. 

The  demands  for  trained  workers  in  these  several  branches  are  already 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  and  this  disproportion  must  inevit- 
ably increase  with  the  public  realization  of  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  includes  both  theory  and  practice  and  the 
unlimited  material  at  the  disposal  of  this  department  ensures  the  provision 
of  abundant  possibilities  for  actual  case  and  field  work. 

The  teaching  staff  afforded  by  the  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
lecturers  and  instructors  from  various  universities  and  public  and  private 
agencies. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS. 

This  school,  in  which  special  training  wTll  be  given  in  psychiatric  work, 
is  designed  not  merely  as  a war  emergency  measure  for  which  there  is  great 
need  but  also  to  provide  trained  workers  for  permanent  positions  in  the 
service  of  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  cover  a period  of  eight  months,  two  to  be 
spent  in  intensive  study  and  demonstration  and  six  in  practical  field  work 
under  supervision  in  connection  with  the  various  State  institutions. 

Standards  will  be  maintained  that  will  be  at  least  equal  to  any  which 
may  be  set  for  training  schools  planned  only  to  meet  the  national  emergency. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  months  has  been  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
of  these,  which  continues  throughout  the  course,  provides  for  instruction  in 
sociology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  delinquency  and  social  case  work  methods. 
The  other  concerns  practical  demonstrations,  readings  and  discussions  the 
subjects  being  divided  roughly  into  weeks  as  follows:  History  taking  and 
records,  mental  testing;  occupational  therapy;  the  care  of  children;  modern 
court  methods;  after  care  of  mental  cases;  probation  and  parole  in  correc- 
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'^nppial  instruction  will  also  be 
Examinations  Will  be  held  m the  various  „„„„ 


“ Examinations  Will  ne  will  be  granted  upon  the  suc- 

given  for  case  work  in  the  f^'f^.h^ch  wr  render  the  graduate  eligible  for 

,.3‘r.'c.rrr»";s;  srcS“iio. ». .« un.™...,., 

and  public  or  private  agencies. 

American  Red  Cross  ChicaBO  Chaptei. 

aSollmororcivfis  and  Philanthropy. 

Elizabetli  McCormick  .F  so^'lety 

Illinois  Children's  Home  imd  AW  Socletj 
Illinois  Department  “fP^hh®  Health 

IliPnSi^  Sfrr  “^LWylle^n'e""  ' 

jSvinne^MunidpS  and'^Criminal  Courts  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

North  Western  University. 

United  Charities  of  Chicago.  , 

United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois. 

sood  Will,  .nd  good  m„„i  cl, .racier  and  «... 

“%?X™^ll,'tt\rior%;V.“nSr«  Ml  PUPU.  -U 

required  to  pay  their  own  maintenance  and  travelling  expenses.  mus 

attend  all  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  hours  of  work  will  be  from  9 to 
f each  week  da^excep  Saturday  when  the  school  day  will  close  at  noon. 
Lndldates  will  also  be  required  to  give  assurance 

plete  the  course  and  must  accept  the  assignments  made  for  field  work. 

The  course  commenced  on  Monday,  September  9,  , , , , , 

Requests  for  further  information  and  application  blanks  should  be  nwtle 
to  Superintendent  of  Social  Service,  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  Isl-. 
West  Polk  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  REHABILITATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  PATIENTS 
PAROLED  FROM  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE.* 

lUy  S.MUUEL  N.  Clark,  M.  D.  of  Staff,  State  Psychopathic  Institute.] 

The  subject  broached  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  too  vast  to  be  discussed 
here  except  in  very  general  terms,  hut  a broad  survey  may  serve  to  open  the 
topic  for  further  and  more  specific  investigation. 

The  needs  for  the  return  of  all  recovered  patients  to  life  outside  the 
institution  are  too  well  known  to  recount  and  yet  a special  word  here  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  community  and  the  individual  are  best  served  by  the 
fullest  expression  of  activity  of  which  the  individual  is  capable.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  withstand  stress 
Is  not  always  easy  to  estimate.  Adequate  reaction  to  a difficult  situation  for 
a few  days,  weeks  or  months  may  be  followed  by  excessive  oscillation  of 
mood  or  by  the  substitution  of  a false  trend  of  ideas  or  fantasies  for  stern 
reality.  Once  such  disorientation  is  accomplished  the  services  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  lost  to  the  community  probably  for  considerable  time.  Obviously 
it  would  be  better  were  such  case  required  to  meet  only  situations  to  which 
he  is  able  to  react  repeatedly  without  mental  capitulation.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  idea  be  comprehended  and  one  must  remember  that  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  belief  rather  widely  held  that  everything  is 
possible  if  only  the  individual  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 

The  fact  that  a mental  disorder  has  occurred  strongly  suggests  that 
thereafter  there  must  be  a compromise  between  the  efforts  of  the  patient  and 


'Read  before  the  Medico-psychological  Society,  Chicago,  111.,  June  5,  1918. 
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those  of  the  ordinary  individual.  The  question  of  degree  of  compromise 
necessary  in  a given  case  is  difficult,  but  upon  it  depends  the  future  welfare 
of  the  patient  and  an  attempt  to  solve  it  must  precede  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  to  life  outside  the  Instituion. 

The  ability  to  answer  tl\e  question  in  the  preceding  paragrapli  is  de- 
pendent upon  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  have  in  the  past  caused  more 
or  less  marked  mental  upset.  These  are  not  only  the  unusual  stresses  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  subject;  acute  or  constitutional  illness,  psychic 
trauma,  etc.,  but  also  and  even  of  more  importance  those  habitual  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  react  to  certain  situations  in  a harmful  manner. 

The  way  in  which  ordinary  problems  are  met  is  portrayed  in  the  usual 
behavior  of  the  individual.  At  times  the  reaction  to  certain  everyday  situa- 
tions is  of  a sort  which  fails  to  pass  the  censorship  of  the  social  code.  In 
other  cases  no  unusual  manifestations  are  noted  until  an  unusual  situa- 
tion arises,  be  it  the  death  of  a friend,  financial  upheaval  or  actual  change 
in  structure  of  the  brain.  Even  in  such  case  it  is  not  the  situation  which 
constitutes  the  immediate  need  for  social  supervision,  but  the  behavior  under 
the  existing  conditions. 

In  speaking  of  etiological  factors  of  mental  disorders  the  writer  refers 
to  the  conditions  which  cause  any  of  the  disturbances  of  behavior  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  insanity.  It  is  easy  to  refer  to  etiological  factors  in  gen- 
eral terms  but  often  difficult  to  say  specificially  what  things  should  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  carefully  taken  anamneses  will  aid  greatly  in  pointing 
out  probable  pitfalls,  but  occasionally  these  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  such 
case  one  must  look  elsewhere  for  guidance.  The  fact  that  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  sort  of  problems  or  situations  which  may  be  considered  probable 
factors  does  not  excuse  one  from  making  an  attempt  to  outline  the  activities 
of  a recovered  patient,  it  a patient  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
department  there  is  no  choice  but  to  use  the  data  available  in  an  effort  to 
safeguard  him  even  it  interpretation  of  the  data  is  somewhat  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  experience  one  has  had  with  other  cases  will  be  of  aid.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  frequency  with  which  cases,  improved  following  acute 
episodes  of  the  dementia  praecox  type  of  disorder,  show  an  apparent  narrow- 
ing of  interests  and  a disinclination  for  any  but  the  more  automatic  sorts  of 
Industry.  It  may  be  presumed  that  this  fact  has  a general  application  to 
all  disorders  based  upon  a difficulty  in  adjustment  and  that  it  points  to  the 
need  for  caution  in  returning  individuals  no  longer  manifesting  acute  evi- 
dences of  mental  disorder  to  active  life.  It  one  may  surmise  that  the  appar- 
ent inclinations  of  these  patients  are  actually  preservative,  one  may  say  that 
the  characteristics  which  are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  improved  dementia 
praecox  case,  are  the  ones  which  the  patient  can  not  assume  without  risk. 
Among  these  characteristics  are  the  assumption  of  responsibility;  a tendency 
to  compete  with  others  to  the  degree  that  ordinary  individuals  compete;  and 
a willingness  to  submit  new  ideas,  if  indeed  any  are  conceived,  to  public 
opinion.  Obviously  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  define  a “complex  situa- 
tion,’’ but  perhaps  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  characteristics  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sentence  are  some  of  the  earmarks  and  they  may  be 
in  evidence  not  only  in  industries  but  also  in  the  family  and  social  life  of 
an  individual. 

if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  recovered  patient  should  refrain  from 
undertaking  great  responsibilities  and  from  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
most  active,  the  question  is  presented,  what  then  may  he  do.  Idleness  is 
certainly  not  advisable  as  it  would  favor  reactions  not  censored  by  reality. 
Krom  consideration  of  the  inclinations  of  the  dementia  praecox  case  one 
learns  not  only  to  retrain  from  placing  him  in  the  most  complex  situations 
but  also  that  is  not  roused  and  stimulated  to  some  extent,  progressive  disin- 
terest in  the  environment  is  very  apt  to  result. 

It  would  he  useless  to  try  to  specify  the  type  of  work  all  cases  should  do, 
hours  of  employment,  home  conditions,  recreations,  etc.,  which  are  most 
favorable  tor  all  paroled  cases.  Eacli  case  must  be  treated  as  a problem  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  but  the  general  principles  outlined  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  'I'he  criterion  to  be  used  in  the  estimation  of  the  suitability  of  a given 
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situation  is  wiictiier  the  accomplishments  o£  the  individual  keep  pace  'with 
his  aims,  insofar  as  can  bo  done  by  the  prescription  of  certain  occupation 
and  recreation  and  by  regulation  of  stimuli  in  the  matter  of  home  condi- 
tions one  sliould  try  to  make  the  aims  of  the  patient  as  broad  as  seems  con- 
sistent with  his  continued  welfare.  This  done,  he  should  be  watched  closelv 
to  see  if  the  aims  are  realized  and  if  not  steps  should  be  taken  to  simplify 
them.  By  “aim”  is  meant  here  not  simply  desire,  but  the  actual  assumption 
of  responsibility  tor  certain  definite  results.  A homely  illustration  may  make 
this  somewhat  abstract  thought  clear.  If  a man  desires  a fortune  but  feels 
no  obligation  in  obtaining  it  failure  to  gratify  the  desire  is  not  apt  to  result 
in  mental  upset.  If  he  feels  obliged  to  gain  a fortune  and  succeeds,  the  aim 
leads  to  no  ditticulties,  but  if  instead  of  success  he  meets  with  failure  the 
Inability  to  react  adequately  to  the  aim  necessitates  a readjustment  In  one 
given  to  subterfuge  or  in  whom  unusual  oscillations  of  mood  are  apt  to  occur 
in  ordinary  situations  such  readjustments  as  those  just  mentioned  are  likelv 
to  lead  to  mental  disorder.  Tliey  are  fhe  especial  stresses  of  life 

The  rehabilitation  of  patients  who  have  passed  through  tlie  niore  acute 
mam  testations  ot  mental  disorder  must  begin  in  the  hospital.  Prom  the  time 
“^he  institution  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  in- 
tormatlon  in  regard  to  the  make-up  of  the  individual,  especially  as  to  the 
situations  faced  which  led  to  disturbance  of  behavior  After' 
Jnfou  subsided  the  work  of  reeducation  must  be  insti- 

Of  th? iiSiUom  ''I'f  may'bl'Lld  S whiirfhe^n  i‘ ordinary  4rk 
Shape,  instead  of  beiS  the  ciisTodiaif  the^ 

the  mentor  and  while  compromise  with  department  becomes 

zen  still  must  be  considered  ^^  hJIn  activities  of  the  ordinary  citi- 

sequent  multiplication  of  the^^eMtionrphnT^  Patient  with  coii- 

problem  of  his  welfare.  In  place  of  greatly  the  aspect  of  the 

desire  of  the  hospital  physician  the  nnf  n^T-  entirely  subject  to  the 

of  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  worhl' 

hat  the  activities  are  too  lew  b it  Lr/hP  P«n  f -i^?:  difficulty  is  not 

ireqiiently  precludes  anything  but  the  ^ patient  most 

responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  lelt  fhe  ordinary- 

scope  of  the  out-patient  department  must  hp  i,  attempt  too  much,  the 
iT*^  "ith  the  patient’s  activit’fii  “akes  it  possible  to 

to  mold  and  to  limit  the  situations  to  whiPh  L ’ -’nticipate  them. 

lined  depends  altogether  upon  the  numh'eTnf^  ^"rk  out- 

distnct  and  the  size  of  the  are  i tp  hi  Paroled  patients  in  a given 

'j’hPro™^!’  howevel,  wMch  wlll'^rnv  ^"^fi  An  organiza- 

here  should  be  included  a mediral  niro  * cover  the  necessarv  activities 
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is  finding  difficulty  in  aSjusting  to  the  situation.  Such  evidences  might  be 
Irritability,  abstraction,  depression,  insomnia,  the  complaint  of  pain  or  dis- 
tress not  founded  on  organic  change,  etc.  If  unusual  problems  in  the  life 
of  the  patient  arise  special  attention  should  be  given  him  in  an  attempt 
to  aid  him  to  weather  the  storm.  There  is  need  for  care  that  acute  somatic 
illness  shall  not  remain  undetected  and  that  the  progress  of  chronic  disorders, 
neurological  or  otherwise,  be  gauged. 

The  work  of  the  social  service  department  should  include  investigation 
of  the  home  before  the  patient  is  paroled  to  judge  of  its  fitness  as  a habita- 
tion and  of  the  probabilities  of  the  patient  being  supplied  with  ordinary 
needs  of  life.  The  attitude  of  the  others  in  the  home  should  be  learned  and 
where  indicated  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  educate  the  members  of  the 
family  in  regard  to  an  understanding  of  the  disorder  through  which  the 
patient  has  passed  and  of  the  factors  which  might  cause  future  attacks. 
Occasionally  it  may  seem  unwise  to  return  the  patient  to  his  former  home. 
The  social  life,  recreations  and  avocations  should  be  scrutinized;  in  a word 
all  the  interests  should  be  considered  with  the  aim  of  directing  so  far  as  is 
possible  the  activities  of  the  patient.  This  will  necessitate  talks  with  the 
patient  and  occasional  consultation  with  relatives  or  friends. 

If  desired  a special  bureau  can  be  formed  to  obtain  employment  for  the 
patients  and  whether  this  is  done  or  not  the  occupation  followed  needs 
consideration.  The  experience  and  preference  of  the  patient  must  be  weighed 
in  the  choice  of  employment  but  at  times  new  fields  will  seem  advisable 
and  the  preference  of  the  patient  may  seem  unwise.  Here  the  problem  is 
difficult  and  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Unfortunateiy  the  wages  are  frequently  a necessary  item  and  the  actua4 
needs  for  financial  aid  makes  unavoidable  occupation  which  is  undesirable. 
Even  in  such  case  there  is  room  for  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  out-patient 
department.  In  certain  instances  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  employer 
into  confidence  and  enlist  his  aid.  If  the  latter  knew  the  condition  of  the 
patient  he  would  at  least,  in  many  cases,  be  more  willing  to  transfer  the 
patient  to  more  desirable  W'ork  when  opportunity  arose. 

Of  course  the  problem  of  prevention  of  future  attacks  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  one  of  rehabilitation,  although  it  is  not  embraced  by  the  title 
of  this  paper.  Perhaps  the  statement  may  be  made  here  that  the  data  in 
regard  to  onset  of  past  mental  disorders  and  the  out-patient  department  as 
an  organization  would  be  applicable  to  the  problem  of  prevention  as  well  as 
to  rehabilitation. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  control  of  the  patient.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  will  be  aided  by  an  understanding  between  the  staff  member? 
of  the  State  hospital  and  the  patient  that  the  parole  of  the  latter  will  be 
granted  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  visit  the  out-patient  department 
and  abide  by  the  advice  tendered  there  in  regard  to  occupation,  etc.  This 
understanding  will  give  the  out-patient  department  a lever  with  which  to 
gain  access  into  the  life  of  the  patient.  Such  hold  is  a very  poor  substitute 
for  real  understanding  which  should  be  established  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 
It  is  only  when  a sympathetic  contact  is  accomplished  that  the  stage  is 
reached  where  advice  may  be  given  and  accepted  which  actually  results  in 
alteration  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  And  this  is  the  highest 
goal  of  therapy  of  most  of  our  recoverable  Insane  cases;  to  aid  the  patient 
in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  his  limitations  so  that  he  will  attempt 
only  the  activities  to  which  he  may  ream,  safely  and  continuously. 


STATISTICS  ON  PSYCHOSES  THAT  ARE  ILLUMINATING. 

Some  interesting  statistics  relative  to  psychoses  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment for  mental  diseases  in  New  York  state  hospitals  have  been  compiled  by 
Horatio  M.  Pollock,  statistician  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion. 

Accurate  statistical  data  has  been  collected  by  the  commission  since 
October  1,  1908  relative  to  admissions  and  discharges  from  the  institutions  of 
that  state.  On  .July  1,  1916,  a complete  census  of  all  patients  under  treatment 
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was  taken  and  from  this  census,  and  from  the  available  statistics,  a more 
comprehensive  view  of  mental  diseases  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  was 
S6CurGd. 

The  claasihoation  of  mental  diseases  used  in  making  the  report  comprises 
24  principal  groups  of  psychoses  in  addition  to  the  unclassified  and  not  insane 
groups 

Of  ii5,2i:j  patients  under  treatment  in  state  hospitals,  1,347,  or  3.83  per 
cent,  were  seniles;  1,325,  or  3.76  per  cent,  cases  of  general  paralysis,  1,649, 
or  4.68  per  cent,  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity;  2,408,  or  6.48  per  cent,  cases  of 
manic-depressive  insanity;  1,056,  or  3 per  cent,  cases  of  allied  to  manic- 
depressive  insanity;  18,949  or  53.81  per  cent,  cases  of  dementia  praecox; 
1,233,  or  3.5  per  cent,  cases  of  allied  to  dementia  praecox;  1,642  or  4.60  per 
cent,  paranoics;  1,262,  or  3.58  per  cent,  cases  of  epileptic  insanity;  and  1,304, 
or  3.7  per  cent,  cases  of  mental  deficiency  with  psychosis.  The  remaining 
3.038,  or  8.63  per  cent,  were  scattered  among  the  16  remaining  groups. 


SEX  DISTRIBUTION. 


Marked  difference  appears  in  sex  distribution  in  the  various  clinical 
groups  remaining  under  treatment.  Some  of  these  differences  are  explain- 
able, while  others  are  obscure. 

The  traumatic  group  comprises  forty-seven  males  and  four  females.  The 
fact  that  men  are  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  and  indulge  in  alcoholic 
liquors  to  a greater  extent  than  women  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  the 
lormer  in  this  group. 

The  senile  group  includes  445  men  and  902  women.  This  disparity  is  due 
in  part  to  the  preponderance  of  women  in  the  advanced  age  groups  of  the 
general  population. 

In  the  group  “psychoses  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis”  the  male  cases 
number  254  and  the  female  197.  Here  the  occupation  and  syphilis  may  play 
a part  in  causing  the  disparity. 

In  the  syphilitic  groups,  “general  paralysis,”  and  “psychoses  with  cere- 
bral syphilis,"  the  excess  of  males  is  very  marked.  In  general  paralysis  the 
excess  of  males  is  even  relatively  greater  among  admissions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sex  distribution  of  paretic  first  admissions  more  nearly  indicates  the 
relative  frequency  of  syphilis  among  the  two  sexes.  The  longer  hospital  life 
of  the  female  paretics  serves  to  increase  the  proportion  of  females  under 
treatment  in  this  group. 


In  the  group  “psychoses  with  brain  tumor,”  there  were  4 men  and  10 
w-omen  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  but  during  the  nine  months  pre- 
ceding  this  period,  12  men  and  2 women  had  been  admitted  to  this  group 
and  13  men  and  1 woman  had  died.  Tlie  total  number  under  treatment  dur- 
ing  the  nine  months  period  was  28,  of  which  16  w^ere  men  and  12,  women. 

Ihe  alcoholic  group  remaining  under  treatment  comprises  1,114  men  and 
535  women.  As  the  women  in  this  group  remain  longer  in  the  hospital  than 

grLras’amo^radmissions." 


In  the  drug  and  other  toxic  and  the  infective-exhaustive  psychoses  the 

compHs\Srp\S“o.n7  3f  nt  together 

men  and  lo;842.  women  The  excesf  of  wn^^  these  9,340  are 

pital  life,  as  the  male  first  admissions  in  t°  ’o"Ser  hos- 

female.  The  cause  of  such  excess  is  not  regularly  exceed  the 
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In  the  group  "paranoic  conditions  and  paranoias”  there  are  617  men  and 
1,625  women.  A like  disjiarity  in  the  two  sexes  appears  among  the  first  ad- 
missions in  this  group.  No  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 

In  the  epileptic  group  there  are  601  males  and  661'  females.  Here  again 
the  excess  of  females  is  caused  by  their  longer  hospital  life.  In  the  first 
admissions  the  males  exceed  the  females. 

In  the  group  "psychoneuroses”  the  males  under  treatment  number  58  and 
the  females  !)2.  A similar  disparity  is  noted  in  the  first  admissions. 

In  the  group  "psychoses  with  constitutional  inferiority”  there  are  221 
males  and  2;!(i  females.  In  the  admissions  of  this  group  there  are  46  males 
aiid  27  feiiiales. 

In  the  group  "psychoses  with  mental  deficiency”  there  are  612  males  and 
6!)2  females.  A similar  excess  of  females  is  noted  in  the  first  admissions. 
The  reasons  for  the  disparity  are  not  known. 

Of  the  25,213  patients  in  the  hospitals,  16,252,  or  46.2  per  cent  are  males, 
and  18,961,  or  53.8  per  cent,  females:  while  of  the  4,903  first  admissions, 
2,572,  or  52.5  i)er  cent,  are  males,  and  2,331,  or  47.5  per  cent,  females.  As 
the  male  population  of  the  state  is  but  slightly  greater  than  the  female,  it 
follows  that  the  males  have  the  higher  rate  of  admission,  and  the  females 
the  higher  rate  of  patients  under  treatment.  The  higher  rate  of  deaths 
among  males  in  the  hospitals  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  marked  difference 
in  the  two  rates. 

Because  itatients  frequently  are  transferred  from  one  hospital  to  another, 
particularly  from  the  metropolitan  hospitals  to  the  up-state  hospitals,  the 
psychoses  enumerated  in  the  census  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  the  prev- 
alence of  a particular  psychosis  in  any  part  of  the  state.  The  overshadowing 
prevalence  of  dementia  praecox  in  all  of  the  hospitals  is  the  most  striking 
fact  shown  in  the  summary.  Though  the  patients  in  this  grout  comprise 
but  19  per  cent  of  first  admissions,  they  have  accumulated  in  the  hospitals 
until  they  outnumber  the  patients  of  all  other  psychoses  combined.  The 
census  also  disclosed  a relatively  large  accumulation  of  chronic  patients  with 
paranoic  conditions,  epilepsy  and  mental  deficiency.  In  the  other  psychoses 
the  discharge  and  death  rates  are  so  high  that  comparatively  little  accumula- 
tion occurs. 

In  the  whole  hospital  system  during  the  nine  months  under  consideration 
there  w'as  a monthly  rate  of  admission  of  691,  of  discharges  of  316,  and  of 
deaths  280.  The  monthly  rate  of  accumulation  of  patients  was  95.  There 
were  marked  differences  in  the  shifting  of  several  of  the  groups.  The  senile, 
arteriosclerotic,  and  paretic  groups  have  high  rates  of  first  admissions  and 
deaths,  with  low  rates  of  re-admissions  and  discharges.  In  the  alcoholic 
group  the  death  rate  is  low,  while  the  admission  and  discharge  rates  are  but 
little  above  the  average.  The  net  increase  was  54. 

In  the  manic-depressive  and  allied  groups  there  are  high  admission  and 
discharges  rates  with  a very  low  death  rate.  The  net  increase  in  the  two 
groups  was  316.  In  the  dementia  praecox  group  the  admission,  discharge  and 
death  rates  arc  low  in  comparison  to  the  number  under  treatment.  The 
net  increase  in  this  group  was  159.  In  the  allied  to  dementia  praecox  group, 
the  admission  and  discharge  rates  are  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
group  but  the  death  rate  is  practically  the  same.  The  net  increase  for  the 
nine  months  was  only  6.  In  the  psychoneuroses  group  the  admission  and 
discharge  rates  are  high  but  there  were  no  deaths. 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  patients  of  each  clinical  group 
treated  during  the  year  the  rate  of  admission  varies  from  6.1  per  cent  in 
the  dementia  praecox  group  to  60.5  in  the  infective-exhaustive  group.  The 
average  rate  is  15.3  per  cent.  The  rate  of  discharge  varies  from  2.6  per  cent 
in  the  praecox  group  to  32.4  in  the  smyptomatlc  depressions  group.  The 
average  rate  is  7 per  cent.  The  death  rate  varies  from  0 in  the  psycho- 
neuroses group  to  50  per  cent  in  the  brain  tumor  group.  The  average  rate 
is  6.2  per  cent.  The  per  cent  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  period  varies 
from  47.3  in  the  infective-exhaustive  group  to  94.7  in  the  dementia  praecox 
group. 
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RATES  OF  RECOVERY. 


The  variations  in  the  recovery  rates  in  the  several  groups  are  (julte 
striking.  Tlie  following  percentages  of  recovery  in  the  different  groups  were 
based  on  all  admissiojis  in  nine  months: 

Senile,  0.4;  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  4.6;  general  paralysis,  0.0; 
dementia  praecox,  1.4;  paranois  conditions,  2.5.  These  are  the  groups  with 
low  recovery  rates.  Groups  with  high  recovery  rates  follow: 

Alcoholic,  37.7;  drug  and  other  toxic,  52.4;  infective-exhaustive,  37.2; 
manic-depressive,  48.7  psychoneuroses,  38.0;  with  constitutional  inferiority, 
91.6.  In  some  of  the  larger  groups  marked  differences  between  the  rates  of 
recovery  in  the  two  sexes  is  noted.  In  the  alcoholic,  manic-depressive,  allied 
to  manic-depressive  and  psychoneuroses  groups  the  males  have  the  higher 
rate  of  recovery  while  in  the  infective-exhaustive  and  allied  to  dementia 
praecox  groups  the  females  have  the  higher  rate. 

The  senile,  general  paralysis,  infective-exhaustive,  epileptic  and  with 
mental  deficiency  groups  show'  low  rates  of  improvement  w'hile  the  dementia 
praecox,  allied  to  dementia  praecox,  paranoic  conditions,  psychoneurcses  and 
with  constitutional  inferiority  groups  show  high  rates  of  improvement.  There 
also  are  striking  differences  in  the  “improved”  rates  between  the  sexes  in  the 
different  groups.  The  reason  for  the  differences  is  not  known. 

The  general  death  rate  per  1,000  patients  for  the  period  was  62.1;  that 
of  males  71.0  and  that  of  females  53.5. 


Psychoses  with  high  death  rates  were  senile,  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis, 
general  paralysis,  with  brain  tumor,  infective-exhaustive  and  autotoxic  while 
those  with  low  death  rates  were  manic-depressive,  allied  to  manic-depressive, 
dementia  praecox,  allied  to  dementia  praecox  and  paranoic  conditions.  Cer- 
tain differences  between  the  sexes  is  also  shown  in  the  respective  groups 
Seventy  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occur  in  four  groups,  viz.:  senile,  arterios- 
H dementia  praecox.  The  average  age  of  the  males  at 

death  was  53.3  years  of  tmiales,  56.8  years;  and  of  both  together,  54.9  vears. 

time  spent  in  hospitals  by  the  males  who  died  was  5 1 years- 
of  the  females,  7.2  years  and  of  both  together,  6.1  years.  Among  the  m^s 
65.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurred  in  the  senile,  paretic  and  dementia 
group^  the  females  57.7  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  in  these 


The  statistics  relative  to  the  duration  of  the  hospital  life  of  recovered 
kfl^ner' interesting.  These  statistics  show  that  in  the  a®cohoUc  Jroup 
^ ^ recovered  cases  were  discharged  within  three  months 

IVr  additional  within  one  year.  In  the  manic-deprSve  group 

discharged  within  three  months  and  35  2 per  cent  addi’ 
tional  within  one  year.  In  the  allied  to  manic-depressive  group  27  8 ner  cent 

adi/i^L^a^'^rSf^  :„rye^,r^  three  ^nonths.\rd^l:6^^e^;  cint 

334,  m- 27.6%"eTcen7’fromVto%^  ^ “°«th; 

months;  123’^or  fo  1 perTent  fromTt?i^^^  I'®"'  t^^nt,  from  4 to  7 

12  to  17  months;  7^^  5 8 per  Zt  from  from 

per  cent,  over  2 years  ^ ^ months;  and  251,  or  20.6 

seniir^gr^up “4^44.9  f?n^VeTr7^^  ' admission  in  the 

group,  49.7;  in  the  manic-^p^TS  57^^^^ 

group,  5.0.  In  the  last  group  61  6 nJr  dementia-praecox 

that  had  been  in  the  hospitals  10  years  and  o4r'*^  deaths  were  of  patients 


ECONOMIC  LOSSES  DUE  TO  SYPHILIS 

Horatio  M.  Pollock,  statistician  of  the  New  Vot-i.-  ot  t tt 
mission,  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  oni!.  ^ Hospital  Com- 

York  on  account  of  syphilitic  mental  d^Lsem,"  New 

sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  estaSnmni  tMs  loss  was  of 

detention  and  treatment  of  syphilitics  institution  for  the 
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The  study  was  made  on  figures  oC  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  31,  1917 
and  the  report  discloses  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  this  social  disease. 

The  report  handles  the  subject  from  tw-o  angles,  viz.:  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  patients  having  such  disease  and  the  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
their  incapacity. 

It  was  found  that  the  total  average  patient  population  with  syphilitic 
mental  diseases  under  treatment  in  institutions  in  New  York  State  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  1,554.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  such  patients 
amounted  to  $303.68.  Therefore,  the  maintenance  of  the  syphilitic  patients, 
amounted  to  $471,918.72. 

Tlie  report  assumes  that  the  onset  of  a syphilitic  psychosis  renders  a 
person  incapable  thereafter  of  doing  productive  work.  The  average  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  the  disease  of  each  person  was  figured  at  $500.  This  is  a 
conservative  estimate,  the  report  says.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  years  of 
productivity  lost  through  the  disease  the  loss  of  earning  of  males  is  $4,652,- 
942.35  and  of  females  $273,783.92. 

“When  it  is  remembered  that  patients  with  syphilitic  insanity,  rarely, 
if  ever,  recover  and  that  death  occurs  on  the  average  within  two  years  of 
the  time  of  entrance  in  the  hospitals,  it  would  seem  that  humanitarian  con- 
siderations alone  would  impel  city  and  Slate  authorities  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  check  the  ravages  of  syphilis.  Moreover,  the  enormous 
economic  loss  due  to  syphilitis  mental  diseases  furnishes  a financial  argument 
that  cannot  welt  be  ignored,”  the  report  concludes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  hospital  population  of  Illinois  is  about  half  of 
New  York’s,  halving  the  above  figures  will  give  you  an  idea  of  tiie  economic 
losses  sustained  in  this  State  by  syphiletic  mental  diseases. 


THE  DISTRICT  ALMSHOUSE  FOR  ILLINOIS.^ 

[By  Axn'ik  Hixhiciisen,  Executive  Secretary,  State  Welfare  Commission, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.] 

We  all.  I believe,  agree  upon  the  general  standards  of  almshouse  con- 
struction and  almshouse  administration.  I shall  speak  only,  therefore,  of  the 
legislation  which  has  definitely  affected  the  almshouse  situation  in  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  almshouses  are  operated  under  the  State  Pauper  Law  passed 
in  1874.  This  law  had  not  been  materially  changed  until  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  new  law's  of  our  State,  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  several  classes  of  dependents  and  defectives,  have  radically 
changed  the  almshouse  situation. 

Nine  years  ago  a law  w'as  enacted  forbidding  the  holding  of  the  insane 
in  the  almshouses.  This  law  has  made  sweeping  changes  in  our  institutions. 
It  has  eliminated  what  in  Illinois  was  the  most  vexing  problem  of  the  alms- 
house. The  conditions  of  the  insane  in  the  almshouses  were  unspeakably 
vile.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  care  intelligently  for  this  class  of  inmates 
in  county  institutions.  Consequently,  our  almshouses  were  dens  of  horror. 
The  law  of  1909  compelled  the  removal  of  all  insane  persons  to  Stale  hospi- 
tals. In  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  law  went  into  effect  several 
hundred  persons  were  removed  from  the  almshouses.  The  result  was  an 
improvement  of  every  county  home  in  the  State. 

It  was  several  years  before  this  law'  w'as  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
county  officials.  When  in  1915  I made  my  first  inspection  of  the  almshouses 
I found  more  than  100  persons  In  these  homes  manifestly  insane.  No  less 
than  a dozen  county  judges  informed  me  that  they  could  not  send  them  to 
the  State  hospitals  and  quoted  our  old  iaw  as  the  reason  for  holding  the 
insane  in  county  homes.  With  this  law  nine  years  on  our  statutes  we  are 
still  compelled  to  demand  sanity  hearings  and  transfer  inmates  to  State 
institutions.  The  law  is,  however,  fairly  well  understood  now.  It  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  State  almshouse  inspector  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
this  law.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  layman  to  determine  the  sanity 
of  any  person,  but  the  rule  has  been  that  every  person  held  in  restraint  or 
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will  come.  We  will  not  leave  children 
inThe'almshousesTnd  we  permU  the  counties  to  impose  their  burdens  upon 


who  is  noisy  and  Beriously  troublesome  ^ 

b^the  inlpector^wVi’cirhaT nXresulted  ,ot  demanding  the 

commtomToMhe'aTmslmus'e'cM 

It  Ls  not  been  the  policy  of  our  State  to  take  ca.e  ot 
children.  We  have  no  facilities  for  his  care  except  at  the  Soklieis  Orphans 
Homes  We  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  ask  the  counties  to  lake  car 
S their  own  dependent  children  through  home  (indiiig  societies  and  private 
orphanages  But  there  are  counties  which  have  absolutely  refused  to  place 
tliLlr  children  under  the  care  of  the  various 

them  to  the  almshouse.  When  a county  reluses  to  ‘.p 

children  and  ships  them  to  the  almshouse  we  remove  them  to  t e btate 
ornhaiiase.  We  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  several  counties  ^vhlch  collect 
their  dependent  children  and  place  them  in  the  almshouse  about  the  time 
they  think  the  almshouse  inspector 
in  the  almshouses  and  we  permit  tin 
us  rather  than  let  the  children  suffer.  „ , 

In  lbl5  we  secured  our  really  excellent  law  for  the  conimilmenl  of  the 
feebleminded  to  the  State  institutions.  Previous  to  1915  the  feebleminded 
were  admitted  to  Lincoln  instead  of  committed.  For  two  years  the  comniit- 
ment  law  has  been  in  force.  We  may  under  this  law  demand  the  removal 
of  the  feebleminded  in  the  almshouses  to  the  State  colony.  The  new  law 
resulted  in  the  overcrowding  ot  the  institution.  On  account  of  the  over- 
crowded condition  we  have  not  asked  the  removal  of  all  feebleminded  per- 
sons. We  are  asking,  however,  and  securing  the  commitment  of  the  feeble- 
minded women  of  child  bearing  age.  Under  this  law  we  are  able  to  eradicate 
two  of  the  great  evils  ot  the  almshouse — the  feebleminded,  unmoral  woman 
and  the  illegitimate  almshouse  child. 

The  old  soldier,  his  wife,  widow,  mother  or  daughter  cannot  be  .sent  to 
an  almshouse  without  the  consent  ot  the  nearest  post  commander  ot  the 
G.  A.  R.  The  soldiers  and  their  families  must  be  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes  by  county  funds  or  sent  to  the  State  institutions.  AVe  find  tew  viola- 
tions ot  this  law,  for  the  old  soldiers  see  to  it  that  their  comrades  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  laws. 

A law  which  is  definitely  affecting  the  almshouse  population  in  our  State 
is  the  one  authorizing  pensions  to  the  indigent  hliml.  Until  1915  this  law 
was  optional.  For  two  years  it  has  been  mandatory.  In  1915  there  were 
800  persons  cared  for  in  their  homes  under  this  law  and  in  1917  there  were 
2,000.  The  blind  constitute  a large  per  cent  of  our  almshouse  population 
and  the  law  reciuiring  their  care  under  pensions  in  their  own  homes  is 
decreasing  the  number  ot  blind  inmates  of  the  institutions. 

The  blind  pension  law  has  had  a result  which  we  had  not  expected.  It 
has  roused  the  counties  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  blindness.  There 
are  communities  which  can  be  socially  roused  only  when  evil  results  are 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  mandatory  blind  pension  law  has  stated 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  cost  of  this  affliction  and  the  counties,  since  thev 
cannot  avoid  paying  the  pensions  are  trying  to  avoid  blindness.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  AVelfare  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  show  certain  counties 
in  Illinois,  known  as  the  “trachoma  tract,”  the  necessitv  for  combating  this 
disease.  AVe  made  little  progress  until  the  counties  in  the  “trachoma  tract” 
were  comiielled  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  their  appropriations  in  pensions 
for  persons  made  blind  through  trachoma.  One-fifth  of  all  expenditures  for 
blind  pensions  in  Illinois  are  made  by  the  little  group  of  counties  known  as 
the  "traclioraa  tract,”  representing  only  one-seventeenth  of  the  population  of 
the  State.  Trachoma  Md  methods  ot  preventing  it  have  suddenly  become  of 
great  popular  interest  in  certain  counties  and  this  interest  will  be  a powerful 
factor  in  preventing  future  dependency.  This  law  has  affected  the  alms- 
house situation  in  two  ways— the  reduction  of  the  present  population  and  the 
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prevention  of  the  cause  which  has  contributed  a high  per  cent  of  our 

population^  {jggi„ui,ig  this  year  to  remove  the  epileptics  from  the  almshouses. 
May  first  we  opened  the  State  colony  for  epileptics  and  we  arc  asking  the 
removal  of  every  epileptic  from  the  almsliouses.  We  shall  be  able  by  this 
means  to  reduce  the  almshouse  population  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 

^'^^^For  three  years  we  have  had  a law  authorizing  the  counties  to  erect  and 
maintain  tuberculosis  liospitals.  The  law  provides  that  tliese  hospitals  shall 
not  be  located  on  the  almshouse  grounds  and  that  no  almshouse  officials  shall 
be  emploved  in  any  capacity  in  the  tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  counties  are 
rapidly  establishing  these  hospitals.  They  are  practically  controlled  by  the 
social  workers  and  the  most  public  spirited  and  philanthropic  persons  in  the 
counties.  Consequently  the  hospitals  are  fulfilling  a double  purpose,  giving 
institutional  care  to  dependents  and  studying,  with  a view  to  prevention,  the 
causes  of  tuberculosis.  There  is  a large  number  of  tubercular  persons  in 
the  almshouses.  This  number  is  decreasing  and  as  the  number  of  institu- 
tions increases  and  the  intelligent  study  of  causes  and  methods  of  prevention 
is  extended  another  group  of  almshouse  inmates  is  removed. 

The  almshouses  of  Illinois . have  been  operated  under  both  the  salary 
and  the  contract  system.  Tne  last  General  Assembly  abolished  the  contract 
system.  Twenty-three  of  our  101  almshouses  were  operated  under  this  vicious 
method.  Because  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  superintendent  to  have  a 
full  boarding  house,  the  laws  requiring  special  provision  for  special  groups 
were  ignored,  and  insane,  children,  epileptics,  feebleminded,  tuberculars, 
blind  and  soldiers'  families  were  held  in  the  almshouses.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  d-well  upon  the  disgraceful  conditions  which  exist  in  institutions  operated 
under  this  system. 

The  last  Assembly  also  passed  a bill  authorizing  two  or  more  counties 
to  unite  in  building  and  maintaining  a district  almshouse. 

There  are  approximately  7,000  persons  in  the  almshouses  of  Illinois. 
The  populations  of  the  institutions  vary  from  3,500  in  Cook  County  to  two 
or  three  in  the  smallest  counties.  Tw'o-thirds  of  our  almshouses  have  a 
maximum  of  forty  persons.  In  these  homes  separation  of  different  classes 
is  prohibitively  expensive  and  so  also  is  trained  service.  But  tw'o  or  more 
counties  by  establishing  the  district  almshouse  can  maintain  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  individual  counties  an  Institution  conducted  along  scientific 
lines.  No  county  has  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  law  but  if  the  interest 
shown  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  is  indicative  of  future  action  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  district  almshouses  will  be  established. 

The  Illinois  Pauper  Law  places  special  emphasis  upon  the  almshouse  as 
the  primary  method  of  caring  for  the  poor.  The  sentiment  of  the  officials 
and  social  workers  is  in  favor  of  outdoor  relief  as  the  primary  method  and 
the  almshouse  as  the  last  resort.  A bill  has  been  drafted  for  presentation 
to  the  next  Assembly  which  w'ill  reverse  the  positions  of  almshouse  and  out- 
door relief  methods  as  they  are  now'  on  our  statute.  By  this  measure  we 
hope  to  care  for  an  increasing  number  of  persons  in  their  own  homes  and 
to  send  to  the  almshouses  only  those  persons  w'ho  have  no  relatives  or 
friends  who  by  public  aid  can  take  care  of  them  and  are  too  aged  and  infirm 
even  wdth  the  aid  of  public  funds,  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

The  laws  for  special  classes  and  the  extension  of  outdoor  relief  will 
reduce  our  almshouse  population  to  the  aged,  helpless,  infirm,  friendless  per- 
sons, a distinct  group  of  dependents.  For  these  persons  we  can  maintain 
not  county  almshouses  but  comfortable  and  happy  homes  in  various  districts 
of  the  State  and  without  greater  expenditure  that  is  now  made  these  district 
homes  can  be  conducted  according  to  the  highest  standards  of  enlightened 
and  practical  humanity. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  EASTERN  INSTITUTIONS. 

[liy  Du.  Tiiom.\s  H.  Lkonaiid.  Managing  Officer  Lincoln  State  School 
and  CoIony.J 


[At  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tliornc,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Leonard  recently  visited  a number  of  schools  for  feeble-minded 
children  located  in  New  York  and  Alassachusetts.  On  his  return  he  submitted  a 
very  lengthy  report  of  whiit  he  ciitl  and  observed.  From  this  report  Mr.  Thorne 
took  extracts  which  lie  believed  to  lie  of  interest  to  other  institutions  in  Iliiiiois 
and  forwarded  tlicm  to  managing-  officers.  A copy  of  this  sunimarized  report  fol- 
lows. It  is  worthy  of  the  reading  and  study  of  every  institution  officer. — Idd.J 


(a) ,  "The  mechanical  knitting  deiiartment  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Twenty  girls  made,  in  1917,  75(1  pairs  of  socks;  1,248  pairs  of  stockings  and 
refooted  1,683  pairs  of  stockings  and  300  pairs  of  mittens.  Tliey  use  the 
Liamb  knitting  machine  for  mittens  and  caps,  made  in  Boston,  Mass.  The 
Bronson  machine  is  used  for  socks  and  stockings,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa.,  and  a 
Singer  machine  No.  17-28  for  mending  and  darning:  1,149  yards  of  towelling 
was  woven  by  fifteen  boys. 

(b)  "A  canning  plant  located  in  a special  building  (operated  by  girls, 
tile  matron  and  dieitian)  is  used  for  canning  excess  fruits  and  vegetables; 
also  a corn  cooker  and  exhauster,  a capper,  retorter  and  cooling  tank  lias  been 
added.  This  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  food  supply.  With  tlie  first  frost 
all  green  tomatoes  are  gathered  and  seasoned  with  fruit  juices  and  canned  .as 
mince-meat. 


(c)  “A  detail  in  the  laundry  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  work  is  all 
done  by  the  girls  and  women,  with  female  employees  in  charge.  When 
clothes  are  put  in  the  extractor  they  are  rolled  and  placed  in  layers  so  when 
taken  out  they  will  not  rip  and  tear.  A class  in  ironing  is  conducted  in 
the  laundry. 

(d)  "A  class  in  domestic  science  is  conducted  under  a special  domestic 
science  teacher. 

f dietitian  should  be  mentioned.  She  is  a graduate 

ment^n*  institute,  Brooklyn.  She  has  prepared  a supply  list  for  each  depart- 
ment on  a caloric  per  capita  basis  and  issued  so  much  from  the  store  for 

«°nld  not  get  afy  more. 

btaples  aie  Issued  weekly,  and  perishable  supplies  daily.  Tliis  plan  made  a 
great  saving  o the  institution.  Such  a plan  would  be  difficult  to  wo“lf  out 

m one°b?ifdWg  " - niore  are°hLed 


NO  SPREADS  ON  BEDS. 

howev®eVwUha®c?eafkeer  Th/mno®  on  his  beds.  He  covers  the  bed. 
pads  of  cotton  covered  with  canvasT  madf  at°the  ® Patients  are  thin 

shades  on  the  windows  He  snirl  n ‘ Penitentiary.  He  uses  no 

less  employees  and  patients  who  fal]\o  i'*"®  ’’P'ned  by  care- 

lowered.  Instead  of  a sliade  a curtain  nf  wb  V shade  when  window  is 
the  center  and  top  of  the  window  casing  I *®,  ts  stretched  from 

Here  it  is  pinned  to  its  fellow  on  the  linnnJit  ^ window, 

to  reach  the  full  length  of  the  casing  but  In  the  dax  ®"®''^'' 

rs,s."“ 

eacl/tihle’^''X"tlm  fabirin^fron  *®“ 

imstitutioii,  one-half  of  which  served  as  a nanv^  woven  at  the 

shirt  coller,  on  the  other  half,  resting  on  the  . i 

plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  drinking  cun  Tha  Placed  the  hoy’s 

top  IS  about  one  and  one-half  inches  th?ek^?,f  ® oak.  The 

that  gave  the  wood  a light  yellowfsh  sta hi  ® p”*!  special  finished  top 

Ibe  table  had  no  other  coveLig  The  ho -«  xv'’®"®"®®  ^ ^loss  finish. 

s-  me  bojs  were  quiet  but  not  necessarily 
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silent.  The  serving  dishes  were  on  cliptical  shaped  boards  about  one  inch 
thick,  used  to  prevent  the  hot  dishes  from  spoiling  the  table  surface  finish. 

'i  tiey  had  about  completed  their  meal.  They  arose  at  the  tap  of  a bell  and 
the  matron  in  charge  of  the  building  asked  my  attendant  it  the  boys  should 
sing,  tihe  nodded  consent  and  the  boys  all  sang  in  chorus,  two  stanzas  with- 
ourinstrument  accompaniment,  with  no  hesitation  and  with  excellent  volume. 

(i)  “They  were  then  dismissed  by  tables  and  I examined  the  serving 
room  detail  and  the  dlsh-washiug.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  done 
properly,  type-written  instructions,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed, 
is  posted  iii  the  dining  room  and  serving  room  where  they  can  be  read  by  the 
employees. 

THE  SERVING  OP  FOOD. 

"Place  a table  across  the  side  room  door,  and  allow  no  one  in  the  side 
room  except  the  dining-room  attendant  and  her  helpers. 

"First  the  tins  should  be  emptied,  sorted  and  washed: 

1.  in  cold  water. 

In  hot  suds. 

;t.  Rinsed  in  hot  water. 

4.  Wiped  dry. 

“When  the  dishes  are  taken  from  the  table,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped,  arranged  in  neat  piles,  dishes  of  one  kind  in  a pile. 

"Place  in  the  following  order,  ready  for  washing,  beginning  next  the  sink: 

Ijarge  pitchers,  tureens,  nappies,  platters,  plates,  small  pitchers,  bowls, 
saucers,  cups,  spoons,  knives,  forks,  ladles. 

In  washing  the  dishes  have  three  pans,  and  wash  in  the  following  order: 

1.  in  cold  water  in  the  first  pan. 

il.  in  hot  suds  in  the  second  pan. 

3.  Rinse  in  hot  water  in  the  third  pan. 

4.  Drain  and  wipe. 

There  should  be  a drain  board  between  the  first  and  second  pans.  Have 
one  person  at  each  pan,  and  two  or  three  people  to  wipe.  Do  not  put  two 
kinds  of  dishes  in  the  pan  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  put  knives,  forks,  spoons 
or  ladles  in  the  same  pan  with  dishes  or  tins.  Change  the  water  in  all 
the  pans  frequently.  Use  one  small  dipper  of  soap  to  one  pan  of  hot  water 
in  the  second  pan. 

(j)  "The  children’s  dinners  are  to  be  served  as  follows: 

The  matron  will  formally  inspect  each  table  before  the  children  come  into 
the  dining  room. 

At  the  end  of  each  table,  next  the  aisle,  and  in  the  same  place  on  each 
table,  shall  be  a vessel  containing  potatoes,  another  containing  soup  or  meat, 
and  others  for  each  vegetable. 

These  vessels  shall  contain  a sufficient  quantity  for  that  table.  There 
shall  be  a spoon  or  ladle  for  each  dish.  The  matron  will  convince  herself 
that  the  quantity  is  ample  for  each  table  and  that  the  quality  is  all  right. 

The  actual  serving  is  to  begin  with  a quick  serving  of  potatoes  in  each 
plate,  followed  by  quick  serving  of  soup  or  meat  in  each  plate  and  then  by 
serving  of  each  vegetable. 

It  everything  is  ready,  every  child  should  be  served  within  a minute 
from  the  time  of  beginning. 

The  order  of  serving  shall  be 

1.  Potatoes. 

3.  Soup  or  meat. 

3.  Vegetables. 

4.  Water. 

If  the  above  plan  is  followed  out  every  child  is  soon  ready  to  begin 
eating. 

An  attendant  who  cannot  quickly  and  systematically  do  the  above  within 
three  days  after  beginning  this  work  will  not  make  a suitable  attendant  here. 
The  matrons  should  spend  considerable  time  in  explaining  to  the  attendants 
just  what  is  expected. 

(k)  "After  dinner  we  started  out  to  visit  the  buildings,  conducted  by  the 
superintendent.  We  visited  a dormitory  where  the  beds  were  arranged  end 
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to  end  in  rows  of  five  beds  long  and  seven  rows  wide,  aisles  between  each  row 
of  beds.  This  arrangement  helped  in  classifying  untidy  children  and  the 
rows  were  often  lettered  in  groups,  as  "A,”  “B,”  “C.”  The  night  people  often 
had  orders  to  special,  as,  for  instance  "A”  every  three  hours,  ‘■'B”  every  two 
hours,  "C”  every  hour.  The  untidy  laundry  at  night  was  reduced  to  a min- 
imum. '‘C”  group  possibly  would  sleep  close  to  the  toilet,  which  was  kept 
locked  when  not  in  use.  The  beds  are  of  malleable  iron,  painted  green, 
except  in  the  hospital  whore  they  are  white  enamel,  w'oven  wire  spring,  peni- 
tentiary mattress  of  hair. 


THE  TOIHET  EQUIPMENT. 


(1)  "The  toilet  is  deserving  of  our  very  careful  consideration.  The 
stool  is  the  so-called  Durham  screw  joint,  short  hopper,  enamel  iron.  It  is 
a direct  hush  and  not  a cyphon.  Dr.  Fernald  advised  me  that  he  had  been 
all  through  the  various  types  and  makes  of  toilets  but  found  nothing  better 
than  the  screw  joint,  short  happer,  non-syphon  iron  stool,  operated  by  a 
heavy  chain  from  a plain  tank,  copper  lined  and  the  mechanical  parts 
anchored  to  a cross  piece  on  the  top  of  the  box  instead  of  the  edge  of  the 
box  itself.  The  Hooring  in  the  toilet  is  a special  asphalt  flooring  for  the 
toilet  and  bath-room  floors.  Specifications  for  the  asphalt  flooring  are 
herewith  submitted. 


Asphalt  for  toilet  and  bath  rooms— M.  S.  F.  M. 

Neuchatel  Hock  asphalt— We  have  this  work  done  by  Simpson  Bros. 
Corporation,  IGC  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

Floor  laid  in  perfectly  smooth  coating  % inch  thick,  put  on  in  two 
layers,  on  two  layers  of  heavy  felting  hardened  to  withstand  heat  and 
indentation  Asphalt  base  9 inches  high  around  each  asphalted  room  laid 
on  wire  lathing  pertectl^y  plum,  true  and  smooth,  and  flush  with  plastering 
or  slate.  Base  to  join  floor  with  a smooth  sanitary  curve.  No  crevices  or 

or^Sures  strainers. 


Door  thresholds  to  be  formed  in  asphalt. 

Surface  of  floor  and  base  to  be  left  perfectly  smooth. 


HEATING  IS  INDIRECT  SYSTEM. 

a prescHbed  form 'of  wmrk^on^the'^partlif  the^atteJfd'^*^?®  in  accordance  with 
is  of  shower.  The  hose  would  he  tomon  ^ attendant.  Almost  all  bathing 
danger  of  overflowing  or  floodin"-  I -aw  nn'i^  the  toilet  or  bath-room  without 
here  or  at  Wrenthai  ^ ‘^aw  no  leaks  in  any  of  the  ceilings  either 

building  where  the^Mirecrsteam*^ mid’ h°p'if^  the  basement  center  of  the 

raising  and  supplying  rooms  on  either  strie  ^ is  installed  and  the  heat 
in  connection  is  used  throughout  tL  institutfoif  ''®f**^ating  system  operated 
no  steam  coils  around  the  rooms  or  niidne  ei  ‘ see 

that  constant  fear  of  steam  pipe  or  rad^a^or^h  removed 

the  money  saved  in  steam  and  rJdlator  oLer=“  ‘ ^hink  of 
plaster.  The  system  must  be  aood  as  Dr  '’^int,  leaky  pipes,  spoiled 

institution  at  Wrentham.  Then  the  foretliri^hV^*^f  using  it  in  his  new 
heating  plant  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  •^ronn^i’*  locating  the  power  and 

returned  by  gravity.  There  is  only  one  getting  all  condensation 

vacuum  return  pump.  ^ °“®  building  on  the  ground  requiring  a 

dado  is  used  on  the  ’lower'’thfr’’d'*  oT’al’l”^*  painted  white.  A cement 

aPPiSuig  same  arc  fierewith  submitted,  tot  preparing  and 

■ m,  dado  can  b“e  DADO. 

5™“.?"„rt“,"a  T\’°  “00““ ‘on‘'“eT.”lS'  ” “ * •<"“>  ‘0™™... 
.»./f  s,-  ‘ •t.ooM  be“;,”„‘f  sfchVr  s-fe.TeSt 
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“The  brick  or  terra-cotta  wall  should  he  very  thoroughly  wet  before  the 
first  coat  is  applied.  The  day  before  the  mortar  is  put  on,  at  intervals  of 
say  half  an  hour,  the  wall  should  be  thoroughly  soaked,  either  with  a hose 
or  with  water  applied  with  a brush  or  by  a pump. 

“The  cement  is  put  on  in  three  coats: 

1.  The  scratch  coat — to  be  of  Portland  cement  with  not  more  than  two 
pails  of  lime  to  a barrel  of  Portland,  with  a small  amount  of  clean  sharp 
sand.  This  under  coat  should  be  thoroughly  trowelled. 

2.  The  “brown"  coat — to  be  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  equal  parts. 
This  should  be  mixed  in  small  quantities  just  before  it  is  applied.  The 
**brown“  coat  can  be  put  on  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  first  coat. 

2.  The  skim  coat — made  in  this  proportion:  Three  casks  of  Best  Keen’s 
cement  to  one  cask  Portland  cement,  best  quality.  Both  kinds  of  cement 
must  be  of  proved  freshness  and  proved  strength.  Only  a comparatively 
small  amount  should  be  mixed  at  a time.  It  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
dry  so  as  to  obtain  an  absolutely  uniform  color  before  it  is  wet.  Only  a small 
amount  should  be  wet  up  at  a time,  and  applied  so  as  to  get  the  first  set. 
No  cement  should  be  applied  on  a wall  except  that  which  has  been  mixed 
immediately  before  using.  It  should  be  worked  with  a trowel  and  brush 
and  plenty' of  water  until  it  is  perfectly  hard  and  smooth-trowelled.  The 
skim  coat  should  be  % inch  thick.  If  properly  put  on  it  is  as  hard  and 
polished  as  marble.  The  Keen's  cement  used  should  be  the  best  quality  of 
Keen’s  line  cement. 

4.  It  was  Indeed  a satisfaction  to  visit  room  after  room  and  not  see  any 
plaster  off.  Dr.  Pernald  had  experienced  aii  this  trouble  with  plaster  and 
had  studied  the  problem  until  he  had  solved  it  with  dado.  No  plasterer  is 
employed  in  the  institution. 

RECREATION  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

(p)  “I  was  now  shown  the  new-  recreation  building  for  employees.  In 
the  basement  of  this  building  they  showed  me  the  next  morning  where 
rooms  and  apparatus  are  provided  for  most  of  the  clinical  work,  and  in  this 
basement  Tufts  College  Dental  School  holds  a dental  clinic  every  forenoon 
except  Sunday.  Here  ten  dental  students  work  on  the  teeth  of  the  inmates 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Richburg  from  the  school.  The  cost  of 
equipment  was  $1,073  with  a moderate  additional  sum  for  instructors,  salary 
and  supplies.  One  of  the  lady  physicians  has  direct  charge  and  I could 
find  no  neglected  teeth  or  gums  in  any  of  the  children.  Imagine  what  a 
great  advantage  this  is  to  the  health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  their  happiness. 

(q)  “The  next  morning  I was  shown  the  industrial  work  in  a special 
building  built  for  this  purpose.  I saw  twelve  boys  operating  hand  looms, 
making  all  the  toweling  used  in  the  institution,  and  after  a period  twelve 
more  boys  operated  the  same  looms.  They  mended  shoes,  did  sloyd,  carpen- 
try, assisted  the  painter,  made  mats,  brushes,  brooms,  kept  all  the  wagons 
and  vehicles  in  repair  and  painted  the  same.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
work  instructive  and  varied  and  the  product  useful. 

(r)  “1  visited  the  culinary  department  and  found  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions here.  The  use  of  cocoa  chips,  quite  inexpensive,  as  a morning  or  even- 
ing drink  would  make  a great  saving  in  coffee.  Food  is  carried  to  the  other 
building  from  their  two  main  kitchens  in  cans  of  two  sizes,  medium  and 
large,  in  a two-wheeled  cart  that  will  stand  alone.  After  reaching  the  build- 
ing it  is  kept  in  steam  heated  warmers  similar  to  those  used  in  cafeteria 
lunch  counters.  The  hot  drinks  and  the  water  was  served  on  the  table  in  a 
four  quart  steel  pitcher.  They  buy  this  pitcher  of  Mitchell  and  Woodbury 
Company,  650  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  and  they  cost  $2  a piece  in  1918.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  cocoa  chips  and  the  pitcher  be  included  on  our  estimate 
blanks.  Beans  and  similar  foods  are  served  in  cracked  ice  bowls.  They  cost 
from  tifty  to  seventy  cents.  They  hold  enough  for  a table  and  save  the 
work  of  retllling  and  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  vegetable  dish. 

(s)  “They  have  a method  of  painting  cement  walls  that  is  satisfactory, 
a copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted: 
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TO  PAINT  CE.MEiNT  WALLS. 


"First  go  over  the  whole  surface  with  a hot  solution  of  sal  soda,  being 
ciireful  to  rinse  this  off  pretty  well  with  water,  and  then  allow  to  dry. 


F'irsf  VoatiiKj. 

"Use  almost  any  good  cement  paint,  being  careful  to  put  it  on  thin  and 
have  it  well  brushed  off.  Before  putting  on  this  first  coat,  sandpaper  the 
cement  surface  lightly  so  as  to  make  a little  tooth  for  the  point  to  cling  to. 
Following  the  first  coat  of  cement  paint  use  "Marvelo"  thinned  out  with 
turpentine  alone,  and  used  fiat.  It  may  require  two  coats  of  this  to  cover 
the  surface  well,  although  when  accustomed  to  the  method,  a good  painter 
can  cover  the  surface  with  one  coat. 


/f'lnishini/  Coat. 

"Use  'Veluvine’  for  the  finishing  coat  of  enamel.  ‘Velure’’  or  ‘Ripoliu’ 
may  be  used  for  this  finish  coat,  but  the  ‘Veluvine’  is  superior  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  painter. 

(t)  (in  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feebleminded,  the  following  is  made.} 

"There  should  be  clinics  for  mental  e.\aminations  within  easy  access  of 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

(u)  "A  detail  at  the  hospital  should  be  mentioned.  All  patients,  except- 
ing those  actually  sick  in  bed,  are  taken  to  a central  clinic  in  the  basement 
of  the  hospital  every  morning,  excepting  Sunday  morning,  and  at  8:00  o’clock 
the  physicians  rotate  the  work;  one  cares  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  cases' 
another  for  internal  medicine,  and  so  on.  Those  that  are  not  able  to  walk 
are  either  brought  in  wheeled  stretchers  or  in  wheeled  chairs.  The  dentist 

office  in  this  basement  and  an  optician  comes  from  the  citv  at 
definite  times  to  care  for  visual  errors.”  * 


SARCOMA  OF  THE  HEART. 


IBy  Dn.  I. 


PEHLsTEi.v,  Physician,  Staff  of  Chicago  State  Hospital.] 


intei^estTo'the  ImZ''  beLuL”it®if  They  are  of  less 

nosis  of  this  condition.’  In  fact  a^unfo^^f^h^heiJ°t®h^*® 

?e°cL^  -ircJijron-iI:  :i^^rs"LrToimra'^crde°n^  the^T 

the  autopsy  table.  ouiid  accidentally  and  as  a surprise  on 

ary  '“'““Ster  m^s'rfrequentlv  ^ occurrence  than  second- 

from  tumors  of  the  mediastinnrn-  tv  ^ *^*10  heart  by  direct  continguity 

Of  the  sternum,  of  "he  ston^^  of  the  plliira" 

troin  some  distant  organ  but  this'  occnr^  ft  ' carried  to  the  heart 
heart  have  been  reported’ fro^malirnant  Metastases  in  the 

any  part  of  the  body,  as  cancer  of  t . occurring  in  practically 

f“d"t??“thTit“l^arfbf^ro1r^;s:“^^ 

sr/crrL‘rSm^r[rt\tr^^^ 

chondroid”  in  1835  and  later  fVirchnwv  ’a  ^sPo^ted  a primary  cardiac 
diagnosis  according  to  the  progress  which  hat'n  ^ corrected  hts 
called  It  a fibroma.  ’ ^P'ch  had  been  made  in  pathology,  and 

Theopy  Baneti  wb°o^  th^°hryeit°’l700^trh  according  to  Tedechi 

edema  of  the  lungs.  observed  such  a tumor  ®dth  marked 

State' f'e  State  Hospitals  Medical  Association  at  Kankakee 
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-Morgagni  in  1700  described  numerous  iiolypoid  formations  of  the  heart. 
Tlie  description  of  these  tumors  is  rather  indefinite.  We  do  not  know,  if 
they  were  real  blastmas  or  only  blood  clots  and  organized  thrombi.  Ehren- 
berg  iiOll)  reports  a case  of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  heart  and  states  that 
including  his  own  19  cases  had  been  reported. 

Sonic  writers  report  priiii<iry  cJincer  of  the  li63.it.  It  is  difficult  to  under” 
stand  how  a primary  epithelial  tumor  could  originate  in  an  organ  which 
does  not  contain  epithelial  tissue  unless  the  tumor  has  originated  in  the 
covering  pericardial  endothelium. 

The  most  common  tumors  of  the  heart  are  the  fibromas,  myomas  and 
fibromyomas.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  carcomas. 

The  reason  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  cardiac  tumor  is  according  to 
Adami  that  the  heart  above  all  organs  is  constantl.\  in  a state  of^  great 
ctticiency,  well  nourished,  well  innervated  and  functionally  always  active,  so 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  take  an  aberrant  growth.  « i * 

The  origin  of  these  neoplasms  may  be  in  any  of  the  layers  of  the  heart 
wall.  Some  of  the  tumors  reported  had  their  origin  in  the  parietal  peri- 
cardium but  the  majority  originated  in  the  endocardium. 

The  type  of  cell  of  these  heart  sarcomas  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
sarcoma  of  other  organs,  and  according  to  their  structure  they  may  be 
plain  sarcomas,  myxosarcomas,  fibrosarcomas  and  angiosarcomas.  An  osteo- 
sarcoma has  been  reported  in  the  heart  of  a dog.  . , . 

The  part  of  the  heart  in  which  sarcoma  is  most  frequently  situated  is 
the  left  auricle,  but  sarcomas  in  any  portion  of  the  heart  have  been  reported. 

That  a clinical  diagnosis  of  heart  tumor  has  never  been  made,  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  pathological  condition  does  not  produce  a 
characteristic  clinical  picture.  The  diagnosis  which  appears  to  me  the  most 
rationai  was  the  one  made  by  Prof.  Biermer,  who  diagnosed  the  case,  which 
was  reported  by  Bodenheinier  (disc^  Bern.  1865)  as  cardiac  disease  of  un- 
known origin.  .... 

From  a clinical  point  of  view  we  may  divide  tumors  of  the  heart  into 

two  groups: 

1.  Those  which  produce  symptoms. 

2.  Those  which  do  not  produce  symptoms. 

Frequently  these  patients  do  not  present  any,  or  very  few,  symptoms  sug- 
gesting cardiac  trouble.  Some  die  suddenly  and  without  having  shown  any 
signs  of  disease,  and  the  cardiac  tumor  is  then  found  on  the  autopsy  table  as 
a surprise.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly,  and  death  occurs 
in  a short  time.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  malignant  growth  of  the 
heart  may  remain  stationary  for  a long  time,  the  same  as  an  ulcus  rodens  or 
a carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  then  flare  up  suddenly  and  produce  severe 
symptoms  and  death  in  a short  time. 

The  symptoms,  which  are  produced  by  a cardiac  tumor,  depend  upon  its 
location  and  upon  its  size.  We  may  easily  understand  that  a small  tumor, 
located  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  not  interfering  with  the  circulation,  may 
not  produce  any  symptoms  whatsoever.  However,  a tumor,  even  if  of  very 
small  size,  located  on  or  near  a valve,  is  apt  to  produce  a stenois  of  a cardiac 
orifice  or  prevent  proper  closure  of  the  valve,  so  that  soon  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbed circulation  may  arise.  When  a tumor  is  large,  its  mere  size  is  apt,  to 
produce  those  symptoms  by  encroaching  upon  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  b;j 
pressure  upon  the  large  veins.  It  is  evident,  that  these  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced mechanically.  How  sudden  death  may  thus  be  produced,  is  demon- 
strated by  Fuhrman’s  case.  In  this  case  the  ostium  of  the  right  coronary 
arter.v  was  occluded  by  a earcomatous  grow’th,  and  a sarcomatous  embolus 
was  found  at  the  opening  of  the  left  coronary  artery.  In  the  cases  of  sec- 
ondary cardiac  tumor,  where  a focus  exists  in  some  part  of  the  body,  a 
metastasis  into  the  heart  may  sometimes  be  inferred,  when  suddenly  heart 
symptoms  develop  in  a previously  well-working  heart,  but  even  here  no 
certain  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  tumors,  Hoover  states  that  ‘ it  is  either 
impossible  or  a matter  of  good  fortune.”  When  symptoms  are  present,  they 
are  those  of  heart  disease,  and  the  clinician  then  thinks  properly  of  the  more 


common  morbid  conditions  for,  unless  we  wish  to  indulge  in  the  merest 
guesswork,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  principles,  that  in  an  individual  case, 
the  probabilities  are  more  in  favor  of  ordinary  clinical  conditions  than  of 
the  rarer  amomaiies. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  means  used  to-day  are  the  X-Ray  picture 
and  the  fiuoroscope.  Only  in  two  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  literature 
were  these  means  used,  for  most  of  the  cases  were  reported,  before  we  had 
these  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  heart  induces  me  to 
report  the  following  case  of  sarcoma,  which  originated  in  the  sub-epicardial 
areolar  tissue.  It  is  of  interest  because  of  its  large  size,  its  well-defined 
structure,  and  on  account  of  the  haemothorax  which  was  associated  with  it 

The  patient,  a business  man,  43  years  old,  entered  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  December  4,  191(1.  He  compalined  of  shortness  of  breath  and  cough 
He  first  noticed  two  weeks  previously  that  he  became  short  of  breath  easily. 
He  also  had  a slight  irritation  in  the  left  side  and  thought  that  caused  the 
cough.  After  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  had  persisted  for  one  week,  he  con- 
sulted a physicmn,  who  told  him,  that  he  had  a slight  bronchitis  and  gave 
him  some  Mugh  medicine.  When,  one  week  later,  he  had  found  no  relief 
he  went  to  Dr.  Schiller,  who  found  flatness  over  the  left  base  and  other  signs 
|*^o;;f“®“tesis  he  withdrew  bloody  fluid  and  sent  the  patient 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  hospital  record- 

attafkrof1:,tu;L7  witlfple'url^^^^  -^eral 

The  family  history  is  negative. 

P^^ysicdl  Exdvihuiixou. — A well  develonfari  rm'H/iiA  oo-  i 

C;ieaf.-Tlmre‘!!f  "I'*.®  breatlHng. 

ing  almost  to  the  clavicla'^'’No°b”eLtrLTnL^  are'^hM  cavity,  extead- 

pushed  to  the  right  2-/.  inches.  \?e“he\T^ou"dVrt^rma%  ^‘''^int^ru 

ination%“  n"e°gatTvi“  Ol»«-wise  the  physical  exam- 

^ospua.  a thoracentesis  was  done, 
fluid  neither  by  direct  smear  nor  b^  cultures  this 

culosis  was  negative.  The  cellular  elemenf.;  ^i^hl-Neelsen  stain  for  tuber- 
cells,  lymphocytes,  pus  cells  and  enUnth  i-  Present  were  fresh  red  blood 
predominating;  1,300  leucocytes  w“e  cnmu  T"®’  ’■"d  blood  corpuscl^ 

hemolized  red  blood  cells  were  selL  Tho  t'’  P®::  ^^ny  shadows  of 

mens  of  fluid  revealed  no  "new  Inform 


--  fluid  revealed  no  new  infoi-TTinH  examina 

bloody  fluid  were  obtained  from  the^left  tw'  .^'‘“^ether  ten 
December  4 thoracic  cavity; 

December  6 

December  7 
December  10 
December  3 3 
December  15 
December  3 0 
December  3 7 
December  18 
December  19 

Total  

cathe'ter''Vas^iniroduleran^H^V'f^  “h  tasV  after' each  th 15,350  cc. 

teses  had  been  done  for  drainage  a thin 

after  500  to  1,000  tc  o^S  n “i*"  inJectfd  thoracen- 

-An  intrav’enous  infusion  oflo'r"  withdraw^ " ‘'^®  P'^bnii  cavity, 

^ December 

n and  12.  The  usual  orSSsy^ry^nT^l^-'li  was  made  December  6, 


of  speci- 
specimens  of 


1.000  cc. 

1.000  cc. 
1,800  cc. 
1.900  cc. 
2.700  cc. 
2.400  cc. 
1.900  cc. 
1,300  cc. 

900  cc. 
450  cc. 
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The  Wassermann  test  was  made  on  the  blood  December  4.  11  and  15, 

and  found  negative  each  time.  , i « • i 

A guinea  pig  was  injected  intraperitoneally  with  the  pleural  fluid  on 

December  7.  It  did  not  develop  tuberculosis.  ^ i i-i  a 

The  patient’s  temperature  on  admission  was  100  degrees  h.  and  never 
went  over  102.  The  pulse  was  always  over  100.  Mostly  it  was  between 
108  and  120;  the  highest  rate  recorded  was  130. 

In  the  urine  several  times  a trace  of  albumen  was  found  and  a few- 


epithelial  cells  or  leucocytes.  . , x-  i i 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  blood  changes  with  the  continual  loss 

of  blood.  , 

" ' • • ' - " -White  count. 

21,800 

20,000 
22,200 
28,600 
27,800 
26,000 
48,400 

112,000 

134.000 

122.000 

The  coagulation  time 
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Red  blood  count. 

Hgld. 

5,080.000 

90% 

5,696.000 

85 

5,696.000 

4,867,000 

75 

4.013.000 

70 

3.167,000 

r>o 

2,987,000 

50 

2,203,000 

45 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 

The  (tiltereiitial  counts  showed  a neurophilia. 
was  not  altered.  The  outstanding  symptoms  were  shortness  of  breath,  pro- 
luse  perspiration,  restlessness,  vomiting,  nausea,  dizziness,  feeling  of  faint- 
ness, weakness,  thirst  and  coughing.  He  died  December  21  at  12:05  a.  m. 

All  these  symptoms  can  be  explained  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
which  is  the  outstanding  and  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  clinical 
picture.  A deflnite  diagnosis  as  to  the  reason  for  the  continued  bloody 
exudate  in  the  pleural  cavity  was  not  made.  Since  the  common  symptoms 
of  heart  disease,  as  murmurs,  edema,  ascites,  etc.,  were  not  present,  tumor  of 
the  mediastinum  and  tuberculosis  mainly  were  thought  of.  No  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  in  repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  and  the  pleurai 
fluid,  and  tumor  of  the  mediastinum  was  left  as  the  probable  diagnosis. 

JUxtract  from  autopsy  report. — At  the  autopsy  a subepicardial  mixed 


celled  sarcoma  was  found  with  metastases  into  the  pericardial  fat,  pleura 
and  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  There  was  such  an  unusual  large  amount 
of  precordial  fat  that  the  tumor  in  spite  of  its  large  size  was  not  noticed  at 
flrst  Inspection.  The  pericardia]  cavity  was  completely  obliterated.  In  the 
hardened  specimen  after  the  fat  had  been  removed  the  tumor  is  found  oc- 
cupying the  right  border,  the  larger  jiart  of  the  posterior  surface  and  the 
diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  heart.  Its  lower  border  is  5 cm.  from  the 
apex,  and  the  upper  pole  reaches  up  to  the  pulmonary  artery  which  arches 
over  it.  The  entire  tumor  is  13  cm.  long,  8 cm.  wide  and  5 cm.  thick.  The 
ascending  aorta  is  anterior  and  to  the  right  of  its  upper  part.  It  is  divided 
by  a construction  into  two  portions.  In  the  lower  portion  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two  are  places  of  necrosis  which  are  cystic  and  contain  bloody 
fluid.  Except  for  these  places  the  tumor  tissue  is  greyish  white,  mostly 
Arm  and  in  places  feels  fat  like  in  the  fresh  specimen.  In  most  places  the 
covering  pericardial  membrane  can  be  easily  loosened  from  the  tumor  tis- 
sue. In  the  lower  the  pericardium  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  tumor.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  tumor  and  myocardium  is  also  well  defined, 
the  tumor  tissue  being  differentiated  from  the  myocardium  by  its  color, 
consistency  and  general  appearance.  The  myocardium  appears  normal  on 
inspection  and  the  endocardium  is  smooth  and  glistening.  The  tumor  pro- 
duces a bulging  into  the  ascending  aorta,  but  leaves  apparently  enough 
space,  to  allow  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  No  metastases  are  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  heart  muscle. 


Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  tumor  is  made  up  of  closely 
packed  cells  which  are  mostly  oval,  round  or  spindle  shaped.  Their  size 
varies,  but  most  of  them  are  rather  large.  Their  nuclei  are  prominent, 
rich  in  chromatin  and  stained  deeply  blue.  Abnormal  mitotic  figures  are 
present.  Most  of  the  spindle-shaped  nuclei  have  fibrillar  protoplasm  on 
both  poles;  around  the  round  cells  little  or  none  Is  seen.  The  connective 
tissue  is  small  in  amount  and  the  blood  supply  is  poor.  Large  areas  of  the 
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tissue. 


Liaotit:.  rt  • 1 rpi  1 pk 

Tlie  left  pleural  cavity  contains  about  1 liter  of  bloody  iluid.  Xiie  leit 
lung  is  very  small,  atelectatic  and  occupies  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
the  pleural  cavity.  The  parietal  and  visceral  pleura  are  thickened  and 
covered  with  a soft  jelly-like,  mushy  or  stringy,  greyish  exudate  which  is 
covered  with  blood  giving  the  parietal  wall,  especially  on  the  left  lateral 
and  posterior  aspect  a ragged  appearance.  The  left  lung  is  adherent  to  the 
chest  wall  by  this  material,  hut  is  easily  loosened.  Microscopical  exam- 
ination shows  this  mushy  material  to  consist  of  sarcoma  cells  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  the  heart  tumor  hut  of  a rather  more  active  and 
younger  appearance. 

On  the  visceral  surface  of  the  left  pleura  are  irregular,  greyish-white 
areas  of  different  size  measuring  up  to  7 cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  not 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  pleura.  On  cross  section  they  are  not  seen 
to  invade  the  lung  tissue.  They  measure  1-2  mm.  in  thickness.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  sarcoma  cells  which  do  not 
invade  the  lung  tissue. 

The  right  lung  is  bound  by  dense  fibrous  adhesions  to  the  parietal  wall 
and  the  lower  lobe  shows  a lobar-pneumonia.  No  pleural  exudate  is  present 
and  no  tumor  metastases  are  felt  in  either  lung,  nor  observed  in  any  of 
the  visceral  organs,  neither  by  macroscopic  nor  microscopic  examination. 
The  mediastinal  lymphnodes  which  were  rather  small  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  sarcomatous  on  Inspection  were  found  to  be  extensively  in- 
filtrated by  sarcoma  cells  on  microscopical  examination. 

it  is  evident,  that  the  original  tumor  is  the  big  tumor  on  the  surface 
of  the  heart  and  the  tumor  tissue  found  in  the  pericardium,  pericardial  fat 
pleura  and  mediastinal  lymphnodes  re  metastases  for  the  following  reasons  ’ 


cut!  cuuimoil. 


findings,  pericardial  and  pleural  effusions 
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THE  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE* 

[By  H DorGi.AS  Sinqek,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  State  Alienist,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  State  of  Illinois.  | 

To  the  average  medical  practitioner  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene  is 
more  or  less  a closed  book.  At  the  most,  its  mention  probably  arouses  little 
more  than  vague  ideas  concerning  sets  of  mental  tests  or  insanity.  ^ei\ 
physicians  appreciate  the  importance  of  mental  training  and  its  consequences, 
most  being  content  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  healthy  mentality 
is  the  possession  of  a healthy  body.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  has  been  very 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  results  of  examinations  and  experience  in  the 

building  up  of  our  new  Army.  i 

The  exemption  boards  have  rejected  something  like  one-third  of  all 
drafted  men,  and  one  may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  of  the  more  obvious 
defects  in  construction  have  been  overlooked  in  this  process.  And  yet  oi 
the  selected  two-thirds  accepted  for  service  by  these  boards,  over  1 per  cent 
have  been  found  unfit  because  of  some  mental  or  nervous  deficiency.  What 
the  proportion  of  rejections  by  the  exemption  boards  for  such  conditions  is, 
I do  not  know,  but,  if  added  in  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  less  than  2 or  3 
per  cent  of  the  male  population  are,  on  nervous  grounds,  unfit  for  Army 
service.  , , 

The  demands  of  military  service  are,  it  is  true  extremely  exacting  ana 
the  stresses  and  strains  to  be  endured  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  civil 
life.  But  it  must  also  be  realized  that  in  the  Army  men  are  subject  to 
intensive  training,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  training  some  who  would 
in  all  probability  have  failed  in  civil  life  will  have  a greater  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. Repeatedly,  we  hear  such  remarks  in  reference  to  enlistment  as  It 
is  just  what  he  needs,”  “It  ivill  be  the  making  of  him,  etc.  , 

It  may  be  urged  that  military  training  is  essentially  physical,  that  the 
principal  benefits  derived  from  it  come  from  the  setting-up  exercises,  outdoor 
life  and  regular  habits.  But  is  this  all?  Is  there  not  even  more  training  in 
the  way  of  mental  adjustments?  The  discipline  and  self-control,  the  meeting 
with  others  on  equal  terms  and  all  that  this  implies  in  the  way  of  social 
adustment,  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  which  figure  so  largely  in  our 
estimate  of  good  soldiers,  the  demands  for  punctuality  and  strict  perform- 
ance of  even  distasteful  tasks,  and  the  steady  persistence  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a definite  purpose  all  serve  to  form,  as  we  say,  the  character 
of  a man.  It  is  possible  that,  especially  in  w’ar  time,  there  is  a tendency 
toward  iimitation  of  individual  responsibility,  which  may  not  be  altogether 
desirable  as  an  element  of  education. 

Mental  hygiene  is  a branch  of  medical  science  which  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  habits  of  adjustment  similar  in  kind  to  those  sought  in  the 
Army,  though  designed  more  especially  to  fit  the  individual  for  civic  duties 
rather  than  for  fighting  a human  enemy.  Just  as  the  rules  of  bodily  hygiena 
are  intended  to  maintain  bodily  health,  so  mental  hygiene  attempts  to  lay 
down  principles  which  will  permit  the  individual  to  adapt  himself,  lo  ® 
manner  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  society,  to  social  regulations.  This 
means  the  control  of  personal  longings  and  desires  which  are  jirinieval  and 
inherent  in  life  itself. 

Every  one  receives  training  in  habits  of  adjustment  of  one  kind  or 
another.  This  begins  in  the  home,  whether  that  be  a palace  or  the  streets, 
and  is  also  by  far  the  most  Important  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is 
strange,  in  the  face  of  this,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  a study 
of  the  methods  to  be  followed,  the  results  desired  and  the  harmful  conse- 
quences of  poor  technic.  This  study  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  there  is  urgent 
need  for  assistance  from  physicians  everywhere. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  early  history  of  many  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine, most  of  what  w'e  have  so  far  learned  has  been  gained  from  the  study 
of  the  end-results  of  faulty  methods,  pathologic  behavior  in  all  its  varieties. 


' Read  before  the  Section  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  at  the  Sixty-ninth 
Annual  Session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  June,  1918,  and 
republished  by  permission  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A. 


including  most  of  the  insanities,  the  psychoneuroses,  ^ 

dependency.  It  is  now  essential  for  further  P'-^sress  that  we  begin  to  study 
the  earlier  stages  when  the  habits  are  in  process  “f  ^ ® ‘ 

conditions  for  their  establishment  are  open  to  -’acting 

prospects  of  modifying  the  habits  are  at  a maximum.  This  p 
into  the  homes  and  schools.  , , . 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  factors  involved  in  the  • . 

of  mental  adjustments.  These  may  be  divided  under  the  two  heads  ol  t IJ 
quantity;  (2)  quality.  The  former  is  structural;  the  latter  tuncuonal.  me 
one  represents  the  tools  with  which  the  individual  is  endow'ed  and  must 
make  his  way,  the  wealth  or  poverty  in  nerve  centers  and  associative  con- 
nections provided  by  inheritance  which  we  can,  at  present,  do  but  little  to 
modify.  The  principles  of  eugenics  are  far  too  little  established  to  permit  of 
any  but  the  most  empirical  and  superficial  interference,  attempts  at  which 
have  been  compared  by  Maudsley  with  those  of  trying  to  repair  a broken 
watch  by  stirring  its  inside  with  a stick. 

The  best  that  w'e  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  to  try  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  brain  tissue  available  and  then  plan  so  to  train  it  that  the  most 
efficient  use  possible  may  be  made  of  it.  It  is  this  estimation  of  native 
ability  which  is  attempted  in  the  various  forms  of  intelligence  testing  that 
have  been  and  are  being  constantly  evolved.  Their  application  is  a relatively 
simple  procedure  and  does  not  require  medical  training  for  its  performance. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  its  use  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wasser- 
mann  test  in  relation  to  diagnosis  in  somatic  disease. 

The  quality,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  use  which  is  made  of 
the  tools  available.  To  what  extent  this  is  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  in  how  far  it  is  the  result  of  training  and  education  is  not  j^et 
known.  It  is  easy  to  allege  and  to  collect  statistics  to  prove  the  contention 
that  a faulty  mode  of  reaction,  such,  for  instance,  as  crime,  is  inherited. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  offspring  of  criminals  not  only  inherit 
their  structure,  but  that  they  also  receive  their  early,  most  effective  and 
important  training  in  an  environment  of  criminality.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  also  to  hysteria  and  dementia  praecox,  in  the  causation  of  which 
heredity  has  been  alleged  as  a prime  factor. 

tha  ti®  the  true  relation  between  these  two  causative  factors, 

no  question  but  that  training  in  habits  is  far  more  readily  open 
i in, order  to  accomplish  this  in 

may  b^plac^d^ollows;"®®®  which 

o'  constitutes  a healthy  or  satisfactory  adjustment’ 

2.  What  are  the  indications  of  a liability  to  fail? 

tendeiiS*  t®  remedy  or  minimize  those  faulty 

the  reaton"that‘'^n^h^main'^[m^^^^ 


The  struggle  for  life  has 

mutual  assistance  and\!oo^eJatTon‘of'’mTnv7nd^  stVengtii  througirthe 

has  also  an  innate  and  biologic  urge  for  'spif  individual 

which  must  bring  him  in?o  conWim  wi  h iiTs®7?i  >'®P'-°'3uction, 

group.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disrui  Hon  o ' 7 • . fellows  Within  the  social 
the  failure  of  man  to  maintain  his  supreiiacv  in 

th^at^iiidividual  desires  must  be  subjecte7T7cTrt7in*‘lfmrari‘^ns'Ud  °rell?"c! 
grad^lly  ePyed7vi7i7!m'pVog7?s%7?oc^  >'‘-^ve  been 

bas^r!^:-:=V7t^S:^--^r  there 

r®gard  a successful  type  of  adjustment  as  one  ® "‘t’vidual.  and  we  must 

satisfaction  without  offending  social  regulation  H’o  i ®®®^^es  individual 


1 either  secure  its  acquisition  by  fuifiiliug  certain  preliminary  requirements, 
i or  must  forego  his  desires  and  look  for  satisfaction  in  some  other  way. 

' The  particular  method  w'hich  is  adopted  of  looking  for  satisfaction 

^ “in  some  other  way,”  represents  exactly  the  problem  wfith  w'hich  the  student 
of  mental  hygiene  is  concerned.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  question. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  various  faulty  habits 
which  have  been  recognized  as  types,  and  I must  content  myself  with  merely 
indicating  that  they  include  many  of  the  so-called  insanities,  psychoneuroses, 
delinquencies,  etc.,  referred  to.  As  an  example  might  be  quoted  the  indi- 
vidual who  develops  a war  neurosis  as  the  result  of  finding  himself  in  a 
situaiton  rendered  intolerable  because  of  the  conflict  between  his  individual 
desires  (including  that  to  be  out  of  all  the  horrible  conditions  of  military 
duty  in  time  of  war)  and  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  urgent  demands 
of  society  which  have  placed  him  in  that  position.  In  developing  the  neu- 
^•osis,  he  adopts  a mode  of  adjustment  which,  painful  as  it  often  is,  yet 
relieves  him  of  his  larger  difficulties. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  illustration  I have  chosen  a case  in  which  the 
conflict  is  intense  and  one  which,  in  all  probability,  the  person  would  never 
* have  had  to  face  in  times  of  peace.  But  the  main  value  of  the  example  lies 
in  the  fact  that  proper  hygienic  consideration  can  prevent  the  breakdown. 
This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the  avoidance  of  neuroses  in  certain 
Army  units  through  the  watchful  care  of  competent  psychiatrists.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  however,  that  some  men  will  show  poor  adjustment  under  less 
strain  than  others,  and  that  such  persons  will  develop  neuroses  or  psychoses 
even  under  the  apparently  simplest  conditions  of  civil  life. 

It  is  with  this  last  class  that  we  have  to  deal  more  especially  in  our 
everyday  social  work,  and  it  is  for  evidences  of  a tendency  to  react  to  situa- 
tions of  more  or  less  difficulty  in  some  manner  which  will  place  the  indi- 
vidual in  an  extrasocial  position  that  we  must  look  in  our  efforts  toward 
mental  hygiene.  These  traits  of  behavior  are  being  gradually  more  clearly 
defined  in  the  gross  and  will  become  more  easy  of  detection  when  we  become 
possessed  of  more  complete  longitudinal  studies  of  life  histories. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  likewise  depends  on  a clear  formula- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  essence  of  the  various  types  of  pathologic  behavior. 
At  this  point,  it  is  also  necessary  in  reaching  conclusions  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  quantity  feature,  which  has  been  discussed.  The  methods  of 
treatment  to  be  followed  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  adopted  in  the  Army 
to-day  for  the  treatment  of  war  neuroses.  They  concern  education,  the 
development  of  interests  and  habits,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  punish- 
ments arbitrarily  inflicted. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner in  relation  to  this  work.  That  it  is  a medical  problem,  even  with 
regard  to  those  disorders  of  behavior,  such  as  crime  and  dependency,  which 
are  more  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  layman,  there  can  to-day 
be  no  question.  That  expert  knowledge  and  direction  of  the  work  is  also 
essential  needs  no  demonstration.  For  this,  unquestionably',  as  in  all  matters 
of  public  health,  the  State  must  provide  the  means.  But  the  actual  detailed 
work  is  enormous,  as  it  must  be  carried  even  into  the  most  remote  commu- 
nities and  homes. 

Numerous  public  and  private  agencies,  dealing  with  some  one  or  other 
of  the  phases  of  these  problems,  alread.v  exist,  but  they  are  often  hampered 
by  lack  of  authority  and  support,  by  overzealous  or  unwise  technic,  and 
they  frequently  overlap  in  their  functions.  To  overcome  these  difficulties, 
state  direction  would  do  much,  but  there  is  also  needed  a closer  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  local  physicians  who  must  furnish  the  medical  skill 
required  for  success. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  physician  himself  to 
be  trained.  Our  medical  colleges  teach  iiractically  nothing  along  these  lines, 
even  though  they  devote  considerable  time  to  bodily  hygiene.  Courses  in 
psychiatry  are  given,  but  as  a rule  they  are  extremely  brief  and  contain 
little  but  a formal  enumeration  of  what  are  described  as  the  symptoms  of 
certain  more  or  less  definite  diseases.  The  human  mind  is  not  less  important 
in  the  welfare  of  society  than  the  body,  and  it  is  a far  larger  subject,  embrac- 
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divisional  staff. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  a demand  for  wider  recognition 
in  the  medical  profession  of  tiie  subject  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  enrolment 
of  medical  practitioners  for  the  furtherance  of  this  ivork  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 


RATIONALE  OF  TREATMENT  OF  TOXIC  AND  INFECTION 

PSYCHOSES.^ 


[By  Frank  P.  Norburv.  A.  RI.,  RI.  D.,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Ai.hert  H. 

Dollear,  B.  S.,  RI.  D..  Medical  Director  and  RIedical  Superintendent, 
Respectively,  Norbury  Sanitarium,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  1 

The  clinical  interpretation  of  toxic  and  exhaustion  psychoses  rests,  pri- 
marily, on  psychobiologic  principles.  Of  these  principles,  the  modern  plij'sio- 
logic  concept  that  living  things  are  transformers,  rather  than  generators 
of  matter  and  energy,  gives  us  understanding  of  the  term  ‘'mechanism"  when 
amilied  in  conservation  of  energv.  on  which  concent  treatment  must  be 
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of  noiitral  niechanisnis.  as  a whole,  the  purposes  ot  which  are  (laruiiiaucc 
and  advantage  over  the  enviroiuiieiiL  of  the  individual,  lie  says: 

“The  dominance  over  environment  is  a necessity  and  each  individual 
must  be  adequately  adjusted  for  this  purpose. 

‘•To  a certain  extent,  this  adequacy  is  a native  endowment,  transmitted, 
but  with  each  advancing  conflict  with  evolution  of  environment,  readjust- 
ments are  necessary.  Only  by  continual  modification  of  its  ancestral  powers 
10  suit  the  present,  can  it  fulfill  that  which  its  destiny,  if  it  is  to  succeed, 
requires  from  it  as  its  life's  purpose,  namely,  the  extension  if  its  dominance 
over  its  environment. 

“For  this  conQUCSt,  its  cerebrum  is  its  best  weapon.  It  is  then  around  the 
cerebrum,  its  physiologic  and  psychologic  attributes,  that  the  main  interest 
of  biology  must  ultimately  turn.” 

Modern  biologic  thought  and  research  have  contributed  valuable  knowl- 
edge to  an  understanding  of  these  mechanisms,  notably  the  work  of  Loeb, 
who  implies  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  instincts  are  reducible  to  laws 
which  are  as  valid  as  the  laws  of  physics;  that  even  the  indefinite  term, 
environment,  when  considered  in  its  individual  physical  and  chemical  forces 
which  constitute  environment  have  simple  physicochemical  laws;  that  im 
heredity,  with  its  perplexing  problems,  we  do  not  need  to  depend  on  the 
assumption  of  the  heredity  ot  acquired  characters,  but  that  physiologic 
chemistry  is  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

Crile,’  in  his  kinetic  theory,  essentially  a biologic  consideration  of  rnan 
as  an  adaptive  mechanism,  proves  conclusively  that  every  reaction  by  which 
life  is  manifested  in  the  organism  and  adaptation  to  environment  secured, 
is  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  energy  in  the  organism. 

The  special  system  of  organs  which  transforms  potential  into  kinetic 
energy  for  the  principal  reactions  of  the  body,  Crile  calls  the  kinetic  system. 
This  b'stem  is  a part  ot  the  great  scheme  ot  conservation  of  energy  in  the 
living  animal.  It  works  harmoniously  under  normal  conditions  with  the 
other  recognized  systems  of  the  body,  namely,  digestive  (which  appropriates 
energy  in  the  form  ot  food  from  the  environment),  the  respiratory  (through 
which  system  oxygen  is  taken  to  and  carbon  dioxid  from  the  blood),  the 
circulatory  system  (which  system  transmits  matter  in  the  form  of  food 
to  cells  of  the  body  and  removes  waste),  the  urinary  system  (also  a remover 
of  waste  material),  and  the  genital  system  (as  a procreative  system  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation  of  the  species).  Each  of  these  systems  performs  a 
specific  function  and,  in  so  doing,  transforms  potential  into  kinetic  energy 
within  the  confines  of  special  needs,  but  none  for  si)ecial  essential  adaptive 
needs. 

The  essential  adaptive  needs  act,  primarily,  to  transform  potential  into 
kinetic  energy  for  the  purpose  ot  heat  and  motion.  The  principal  organs  in 
this  system  are  the  brain,  the  thyroid,  the  suprarenals,  the  liver,  and  the 
muscles.  The  functions  of  these  organs,  we  all  know,  and  also  that  they 
are  material  adjuncts  in  the  processes  ot  all  other  systems. 

Crile  postulates  that  the  mechanism  which  transforms  potential  energy 
into  kinetic  energy  to  produce  muscular  action  is  the  Brain-muscular  appa- 
ratus, assisted  by’  the  activating  and  accelerating  organs,  the  thyroid  and 
the  suprarenals.  Further,  that  this  mechanism  which  produces  muscular 
action  and  emotion  is  the  same  as  the  mechanism  which  generates  heat, 
maintains  consciousness,  and  causes  the  splitting  up  ot  foreign  proteins  by 
which  the  chemical  purity  of  the  body  is  maintained.  Crile’s  theory  has  not 
been  fully  accepted  by  physiologists,  but  to  the  clinician,  dealing  practically 
with  problems  in  which  these  mechanisms  are  involved,  notably  in  exhaustion 
states,  it  offers  a rational  explanation  lor  the  clinical  pathology  With  which 
we  are  confronted. 

Crile’s  experience,  in  endeavoring  to  have  his  theory  accepted,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Darwin  with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  species,  w'hich 
created  such  divergent  views  abong  biologists.  And,  as  it  was  said  of 
Darwin,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Crile,  “whether  his  views  on  the  modus  operand! 
of  his  theory  receive  further  confirmation  in  the  future,  or  whether  they 
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are  materially  modified,  in  no  way  affects  ‘‘.’'J*'  °^)^g*'l,'ag''revolutioni'/.eii 
in  employing  liis  activities  in  adding  to  natuial  sciei  c , 

the  world  of  thought.”  , , • „iven  us  the  most  rational 

Crile’s  confribution  to  natural  science  have  given  i r porter,' 

explanation  of  the  mechanisms  of  exhaustion.  C.  nnnortiiiiitv  of  the 
Cowell,"  Bayliss,'"  Sherrington  and  of  hers,  research^  studies 

greatest  war  in  history,  have  ooniributo'd  valuable  cl  st-uidardiza- 

to  these  mechanisms,  which  are  leading  to,  and  assisting 

tion  of  the  rationale  of  treatment.  ,ioiinBniinn 

We  have  all  met  cases  in  hospital  practice,  which  in  their  delineat  o 
have  passed  through  the  varied  stages  of  exhaustion  produced  b>  overstimu 
latioii,  from  the  outer  and  inner  environments  ot  the  body,  and  as  we  nave 
observed  their  progress  either  to  dissolution  or  to  recoveij,  we  have  soug  i 


explanation  of  the  mechanisms.  . ... 

Our  own  observations  and  experience  justify  the  acceptance  ot  crile  s 
kinetic  theory  which  "postulates  that  there  is  in  the  body  a kinetic  system, 
consisting  mainly  of  certain  organs,  which  is  driven  by  the  stimuli  of  the 
outer  and  inner  environment  of  the  body”  and  that  the  body  is  a mechanisin 
integrated  and  driven  by  the  brain  in  response  to  adequate  stimuli  contact, 
distance  and  chemical — arising  within  and  without  the  body.  Both  the 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease  are  explainable  on  the  basis  of  this  theory. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  balance  of  “wear  and  tear  is  maintained. 
But,  as  Weir  Mitchell"  taught  us  years  ago,  overfatigue,  brought  about  by 
excessive  activity  without  adequate  balance,  will  cause  exhaustion  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  the  kinetic  system  driven,  as  Crile' 
says,  “at  an  overwhelming  speed  by  such  activations  as  severe  physical 
injury,  intense  emotional  excitation,  perforation  of  the  intestine,  the  pointing 
of  an  abscess  into  new'  territory,  the  sudden  onset  of  acute  infectious  disease, 
such  as  cholera,  an  overdose  ot  strychnin,  a Marathon  race,  a grilling  fight 
(such  as  our  soldiers  are  to-day  encountering),  foreign  proteins,  or  anaph.v- 
laxis,  that  there  results  a condition  of  acute  exhaustion,  clinically  recognized 
as  shock,  and  designated,  according  to  its  precipitated  cause — traumatic 
shock,  psychic  shock,  toxic  shock,  infection  shock,  anaphylactic  shock,  drug 
shock,  etc.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  shock,  the  essential  pathology  ot  shock 
is  identical,  as  is  the  immediate  clinical  picture  and  the  subsequent  slow, 
halting  recovery  of  strength  and  function.” 

In  mental  disorders,  accompanied  by  the  phenomena  of  exhaustion,  we 
not  infrequently  encounter  a slow',  enervating  process  such  as  worry,  anxiety, 
with  or  without  a background  of  physical  disorder,  such  as  nephritis,  dia- 
betes, exophthalmic  goiter,  cardiovascular  disorder,  and  other  conditions  of 
essentially  chronic  type,  in  which  cases  a prolonged  activation  of  the  kinetic 
system  occurs  with  resulting  slow',  but  progressive  exhaustion.  In  these 
cases,  we  are  more  apt  to  find  as  a complication  the  toxic-infection  psychoses. 

The  clinical  pathology  in  these  cases  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
more  acute  oases,  the  difference  being  in  the  degree  ot  the  time  element. 
The  clinical  history  will  show  the  gradual  unbalancing  ot  neural  mechanisms 
where  energy  transformation  is  lessened  and  sooner  or  later  the  whole 
kinetic  chain,  beginning  with  the  brain  and  extending  to  the  muscular 
system.  With  collateral  involvement  of  the  glandular  and  other  systems,  until 
finally  all  of  the  mechanisms  are  out  of  harmony',  inadequate  in  functioning 
with  gradual  structural  changes  which  ultimately  overwhelm  and  produce 
dissolution  ot  the  individual.  ^ 

To  follow  closely  the  mechanisms  of  exhaustion,  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  more  fully  understand  what  Dunlap  said  regarding  the  pressing  need  of 
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psychobiology,  ‘the  study  of  muscle  and  gland,”  that  we  follow  the  func- 
tioning of  the  autonomic  nervous  mechanisms  and  the  associated  endocritlc 
glandular  activities  in  the  light  of  modern  clinical  medicine. 

Of  creative  interest  to  the  clinician  is  the  study  of  the  emotions — their 
physical  basis,  their  psychology— with  their  possibilities  for  good  or  ill  to 
the  individual. 

In  the  realms  of  clinical  psychology  as  applied  to  psychiatry,  we  have 
the  wide  field  of  opportunity  to  see,  study  and  treat  cases,  which  present  in 
their  ensemble  the  whole  gamut  of  clinical  symptoms.  Especially  marked 
are  the  evidences  of  conflict — the  striving  for  adaptation  to  ,and  dominance 
over,  the  environment. 

Again,  let  me  repeat  Sherrington's  saying  that  ‘‘dominance  over  environ- 
ment is  a necessity.”  This  fact  really  Is  the  basic  principle  of  the  new 
psychiatry  so  far  as  psychologic  factors  are  concerned.  These  conflicts  are 
espi'Cially  marked  at  the  psychologic  level,  which  are  explained  by  White“ 
as  follows: 

■‘In  general,  the  difficulties  at  the  psychologic  level  arise  because  of 
inability  to  deal  effectively  with  reality,  and  in  being  forced  hack  from  an 
effective  ad.iustment  to  reality,  the  individual  is  pushed  backward  to  earlier 
instinctive  levels  of  activity  which  are  more  familiar,  to  regions  in  which 
he  feels  a greater  sense  of  security.  Inasmuch  as  the  psychologic  integra- 
tions are  made  possible  only  because  of  physiologic  integrations,  which  have 
preceded  them  in  the  course  of  evolution  and  development,  it  must  happen 
that,  it  the  push  back  from  reality  is  very  great  and  long  continued,  that 
those  lower,  bodily  types  of  integrative  must  often  suffer.” 

The  mental  conflict  is  outwardly  expressed  by  disturbances  of  bodily 
function.  Psychologic  conflict  is  converted  into  bodily  disorder. 

The  bodily  disorder  we  know  may  and  does  not  infrequently  take  on  the 
mechanism  of  hysteria  in  the  psychoneuroses,  while  in  the  psychoses  by  rea- 
son of  more  or  less  excessive  chronic  emotional  activation  in  the  conflict,  we 
have  definite  and  demonstrable  disorders,  involving  the  autonomic  neural 
mechanisms  leading  to  exhaustion. 

In  deeply  intrenched  emotional  experiences,  occurring  in  individuals 
of  the  neurotic  constitution  type,  with  lowered  bodily  resistance  to  toxic 
and  infectious  disorders,  we  have  decided  nutritional,  metabolic  bodily  dis- 
orders. Doubtless  you  all  have  met,  ere  this,  and  will  meet  more  hereafter, 
the  patients  suffering  from  the  stress,  unrest  and  anxiety  of  the  war  condi- 
tions, w'hich  cases  give  marked  evidences  of  failure  to  find  adjustments  to 
circumstance  and  environment,  and  in  their  flight  from  reality  to  the  safety 
zone,  have  mental  perturbations  within  the  zone  of  the  psychoses  or  on  the 
borderline.  Each  individual  reacts  according  to  his  own  limitations,  but 
whatever  the  cause  of  starting  the  kinetic  drive  to  safety,  the  mechanism  is 
the  same  in  all  cases. 

At  whatever  the  level  maladjustments  occur,  we  will  find  characteristic 
symptoms  and  a definite  clinical  pathology.  The  symptoms  which  first 
attract  attention  may  appear  at  the  instinctive  level  or  the  social-psychologic 
level,  both  of  which  are  evidenced  in  conduct;  then  to  retreat  to  chemi- 
copsychologic  level  as  shown  in  the  metabolic  disorders,  and  the  end-results 
in  terminal  acidosis.  Most  of  our  clinical  problems  arise  within  the  domain 
ot  the  metabolic  changes  leading  up  to  the  terminal  results  of  exhaustion. 

The  psychologic  factors  are  well  understood  and  the  principles  of  clinical 
pathology  more  or  less  definite  in  the  toxic  infection  psychoses:  yet  the 
principles  of  therapeutics  are  more  or  less  under  theoretical  discussion  in  the 
endeavor  of  modern  medicine  to  secure  stability  in  its  practice. 

Theoretical  discussions  of  to-day  are  founded  on  research,  experimenta- 
tion and  observation.  The  divergence  between  intensive  research  workers, 
such  as  Cannon,"  Crile"  and  Porter,”  in  the  field  of  shock,  which  phenomenon 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  clinical  pathology  of  exhaustion,  as  seen  in  the 
toxic-infection  psychoses,  is  the  friendly  competition  for  truth,  which  we  all 
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welcome  because  it  will  lead 

physiologists  more  or  less  mechanistic  n then  co  P“°  f physiology 

valuable  knowledge  to  our  understanding  of  .fUat  ons  > . 

to  medicine.  The  great  opportunities  of  the  world  s via,  ol  to  day  has  give^^ 
to  these  researchers  the  chance  to  know  \\hat  health  r p„*,,„ordinarv  and 
disorder  really  means,  when  bodily  conflicts  ensue  unde 
very  varying  conditions  of  environment. 

•if  vv^CkTn  pathology  as  simply  the  description  of  ^ 

structure,  and  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this 

may  be  very  helpful  to  preventive  medicine,  but  does  not  help  much  in  thera 
peutics.  When,  however,  pathology  studios  the  processes  of  adaptation  to 
the  unusual,  defense  of  the  organism  against  the  unusual,  and  reproduction 
of  the  normal,  just  as  the  new  physiology  studies  the  maintenance  of 
normal  under  ordinary  conditions,  then  therapeutics  and  surgery  will  be 
aided  at  every  step  by  pathology,  and  a rational  biological  pharmacology 
will  have  its  chance.” 

Modern  therapeutics  in  psychiatry  is  profiting  by  the  progress  in  the 
new  physiology  and  clinical  pathology.  The  disentanglenients  from  old 
formulas,  from  the  narrow  empiricism  from  fanciful  theories,  etc.,  and  the 
substitution  of  facts  from  physiology,  chemistry,  pathology,  psychology, 
physics  and  allied  sciences,  has  given  up  scientific  therapeutics,  with  reason- 
able doctrines,  which  rational  practice  sustains  in  practical  results. 

In  studying  the  morbid  processes  encountered  in  toxic-infection  psy- 
choses. with  resulting  clinical  findings  in  altered  functioning,  as  based  on 
the  psychobiologic  principles  which  we  liave  hastily  reviewed,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  make  comprehensive  comparisons  with  conditions  as  w'e  know 
them  in  health.  To  do  this.  It  is  necessary  to  know  as  fully  as  possible 
from  history  and  observation  the  apparent  normality  of  the  patient.  Also 
the  personality,  especially,  the  defense  reactions  which  figure  in  the  endeavor 
to  effect  a compromise  in,  or  to  compensate  for,  inadequacies  to  meet  life's 
realities.  This  matter  of  defense  reactions  is  the  psychogenic  factor  in  many 
cases  of  toxic-infection  psychoses,  which  go  on  to  exhaustion  and  dissolution. 

Human  motives  are  strong  factors  in  a large  number  of  such  cases  and 
need  to  be  more  generally  understood  by  physicians  engaged  in  family  prac- 
tice. The  number  of  cases  of  toxic-infection  psychoses,  as  a class,  are  iimited 
in  number,  yet  more  such  cases  are  seen  in  private  hospital  practice  than  In 
our  state  hospitals.  Kirby,”  in  his  last  report  as  clinical  director  of  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital,  gives  1.3  per  cent  of  the  admissions  for  this  large 
metropolitan  district  hospital.  Our  experience  in  private  hospital  practice  is 
10  per  cent.  This  difference  may  be  in  classification,  but  our  judgment  is  that 
private  hospitals,  in  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  care  for  a much  greater 
proportionate  number  of  such  cases.  The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  private 
hospital  IS  consequently  of  enhanced  value  to  a community  or  a locality 
'I®  'n'J'Tidualized  and  private  care,  its  convenience  of  access.’ 
admitted  as  patfenS!  in  order  to  be 

The  clinical  history  shows  we  are  dealing  with  a grave  malady  Certain 
persons,  as  we  know,  are  more  susceptible  to  exhaustion,  shock  and  mild 
mental  perturbations  such  as  slight  delirium  with  febrile  reactions  while 
in  the  more  profound  toxic  and  infectious  states,  more  disturbing  emotional 

leactions  may  develop  more  serious  forms  of  deliria,  including  collanse 

delirium  and  psychoses  with  exhaustion.  uuiiig  collapse 

We  have  noticed  in  preceding  remarks  that  there  is  no  one  etiolo-ic 
factor  responsible  for  the  start  of  the  kinetic  drive,  which  eventuates  in  thlse 
terminal  results.  This  fact  is  in  keeping  with  BonhaffeHrstatement  S 
some  years  a,go.  This  js  why  careful  history,  study  of  the  nei^Sitv  fnrt 
Itio  constitutional  make-up  of  the  individual  is  necessnrv  ^ 

particular  etiologic  factor  in  each  case.  Thf  clinical  svmntoms  l™'"? 
mental,  are  briefly  the  general  appearance  of  illneL,  thf  skhi  as  fro  le  "is 
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dry:  nails  are  brittle;  the  face,  drawn:  pupils,  dilated;  tongue,  coated: 

general  nutrition  shows  loss  of  weight:  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  emotional  excitation:  the  temperature  is  usually  subnormal;  the 
laboratory  findings  show  mild  degree  of  secondary  anemia;  the  urine,  of 
high  degree  of  specific  gravity,  and  may  show  the  existence  of  nephritis 
or  diabetes  as  a complication.  The  blood  pressure  likewise  is  variable, 
depending  on  complicating  factors;  usually  in  depressive  cases,  the  pressure 
IS  higher  than  the  average;  in  cases  with  excitement,  the  jiressure  is  apt 
to  be"  low.  Diastolic  pressure  is  the  most  significant,  both  in  the  progress 
of  the  case  and  in  prognosis. 

The  recent  studies  of  Porter*  on  the  war  front,  as  regards  blood  pressure 
in  shock,  emphasize  the  importance  of  Initial  fall  of  arterial  diastolic  pres- 
sure. To  determine  the  fact  that  circulatory  failure  has  begun  without  a 
knowledge  of  Uie  factor  to  which  it  is  due,  is  of  little  value  in  the  application 
of  remedial  measures.  The  neurologic  findings  are  of  importance,  and 
become  of  greater  value  as  the  case  progresses.  Because  of  variations  in 
the  reflexes,  increased  or  diminished,  of  large  or  small  excursion  as  the  case 
may  be.  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  organic  disease  diagnosed  such  as  multiple 
sclerosis;  even  brain  tumor,  etc.,  has  appeared  in  our  case  histories. 

Disorders  of  perception  are  characteristic,  including  all  of  the  special 
senses.  Peripheral  analgesia  is  quite  constant  and  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  mechanism  of  the  psychosis,  accounting  for  the 
confusional  states,  inertia,  hallucinations,  disorientation,  memory  defects, 
defects  of  judgment  and  consequent  delusional  states  with  marked  incoher- 
ence. What  is  true  of  irritations  of  the  special  sense  functioning,  is  likewise 
true  of  the  motor  mechanisms,  hense  the  restlessness,  violence  not  infre- 
quently. and  finally  volitional  inhibitions  extending  to  all  muscular  activities, 
including  speech.  Sleep  disorder  is  an  early  experience,  and  out  of  its  per- 
turbations grow  the  modified  dream  states,  the  terrors,  and  finally  the  som- 
nolence with  its  mutterings,  merging  into  unconscious  terminal  states. 

The  range  of  clinical  types  of  cases  from  mild  recurrent  attacks  to  pro- 
found collapse  delirium,  afford  opportunities  for  interpretations  on  the  part 
of  the  clinician  which  test  his  resources  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

TRE.A.TMENT. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  of  toxic-infection  psychoses  have 
been  built  up  little  by  little.  They  involve  the  broad  principles  based  on 
clinico-therapeutic  observations,  leading  to  certainty  as  to  scientific  values: 
of  these,  first  and  foremost  is  rest,  as  a conservation  of  energy  indication. 
This  is  based  on  the  psychobiologic  need  tor  rehabilitation,  conservation  of 
functional  neural  mechanisms.  Weir  Mitchell,’^  .Jackson,  Hilton  and  other 
pioneers  long  since  called  attention  to  the  need  of  rest  rather  than  exercise 
in  the  cases  wliere  the  experienced  clinician  interpi’ets  the  borderline  of 
exhaustion.  That  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  actively  at  work  to-day  in 
enforcing  exercise  on  the  overfatigued  individual  are  noticed  in  our  expe- 
rience almost  every  day.  Why  is  it  an  intelligent  clinician,  clear  in  his 
interpretations  of  clinical  facts,  is  not  clear  concerning  therapeutics? 

The  principles  of  the  rest  treatment  have  not  yet  reached  the  profession 
as  a whole.  They  look  on  rest  treatment  as  a therapeutic  fad  and  completely 
overlook  its  intrinsic  values  as  based  on  rational  clinicobiologic  principles. 
We  have  for  the  years  of  our  experience  in  psychiatry  been  adherents  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  Abso- 
lute rest  is  indicated  just  as  in  the  more  definite  disorders  like  broken  legs, 
typhoid  fever,  cardiac  lesions,  etc. 

The  rationale  is  understood  by  the  physicians  in  such  cases,  but  in 
exhaustion  psychoses,  even  as  a preventive  measure,  rest  is  overlooked  or 
tentatively  applied.  Motor  restlessness,  sleep  disorder,  etc.,  are  improved 
by  rest  methods,  to  which  as  an  invaluable  adjuvant,  hydrotherapy  with  con- 
tinuous bath  promotes  sleep  and  lessens  motor  irritability.  Drug  medication 
contributes  help,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  to  harmonize 
expenditure  with  real  dynamism  and  not  contribute  to  the  toxic  overload 
with  which  the  patient  is  already  struggling.  The  choice  of  sedatives  is 


usually  hit  or  miss,  the  trial  and  error  method,  w'ith  no  In^ntom^ 

complications,  nephritic,  diabetic  states,  or  whether  the  patient  is  g . 
with  peculiar  limitations  as  to  drug  therapy.  _ Drug 
ponderant  value  when  intelligently  used.  Especially  is  it  of  individu  . 
in  complicated  cases.  . . , 

The  cardiovascular  and  cardiorenal  complications,  especially  need  intelli- 
gent oversight  as  they  are  the  most  formidable  crises  we  meet  in  these  cases. 
Acute  cardiac  failure  with  its  dynamic  mechanisms,  reduction  of  arterial 
pressure,  diminished  venous  return  and  reduced  cardiac  power  mark  these 
crises.  Wiggers'“  says  that  the  detection  of  the  earliest  degree^  of  shock 
(exhaustion)  is  extremely  important  for  this  purpose;  the  initial  fall  of 
arterial  diastolic  pressure  is  to  be  determined.  We  have  no  circulatory  sign 
or  criterion  by  which  the  incipient  state  can  be  detected.  But  to  counteract 
the  mechanisms  of  cardiovascular  crises,  the  apt  suggestions  of  Wiggers 
apply,  namely:  (])  The  reduced  resistance  must  be  overcome  (peripheral); 
(2)  the  deficient  venous  return  must  be  replenished.  The  drug  therapy  con- 
sists of:  (1)  vasoconstrictor  drugs — epinephrln  intramuscularly;  (2)  intra- 
venous infusions,  physiologic  sodium  chlorid  solutions  (Bayliss  formula), 
and  as  suggeted  by  Porter,  the  breathing  of  carbon  dioxid  mixture. 

The  obect  of  all  procedure  is  to  augment  venous  pressure.  Porter'  says: 
“The  critical  level  of  blood  pressure  is  that  point  below  which  blood  pressure 
will  not  rise  again  without  assistance.  An  understanding,  then,  of  the 
critical  level  is  of  first  importance.  If  the  blood  pressure  just  touches  the 
critical  level,  a difference  of  10  mm.  of  mercury  may  be  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  A few  millimeters  above  this  level,  recovery  will  usually 
occur  spontaneously;  a few  millimeters  below,  death  will  follow  unless 
skilled  aid  is  at  hand. 

It  follows  from  this  vital  fact;  (1)  Procedures  which  at  .ordinary  blood 
pressures  are  not  harmful  or  are  but  slightly  harmful  may  kill  the  patient  at 
critical  level;  (2)  remedies  that  raise  the  Wood  pressure  but  10  or  15  mm. 
w'iil  save  the  patient,  when  rise  carries  the  blood  pressure  from  just  below 
to  just  above  the  critical  level.  The  critical  level  varies  wTth  the  condition 
of  the  nerve  ceiis  and  other  tissues.  A blood  pressure  high  enough  to  main- 
tain a sufficient  nutrition  in  normal  bulbar  nerve  cells  is  too  low  to  maintain 
life  in  cells  that  already  suffer  from  malnutrition.  In  that  case,  a blood 
pressure  raised  to  a point  above  the  usual  critical  level  will  shortly  sink 
again.  Hence,  the  importance  of  frequent  readings  of  blood  pressure  until 
shock  (exhaustion)  patients  are  clearly  out  of  danger. 

Treatment  not  based  on  repeated  readings  of  blood  pressure  is  not  intelli- 
gent and  may  be  harmful.  The  diastolic  pressure  should  be  employed.  The 
systolic  pressure  falls  more  than  the  diastolic.  Conclusions  from  systolic 
pressure  may  err  15  mm.  or  more.  At  the  critical  level,  a change  of  15  mm. 
may  mean  life  or  death.  The  error  in  using  the  systolic  rather  than  the 
diastolic  pressure  may  do  much  harm. 

Fraser  and  Cowell,'  in  study  of  blood  pressure  in  wound  conditions, 
have  contributed  valuable  knowledge  in  the  use  of  physiologic  sodium  chlorid 
solutions  in  treatment  of  shock.  They  have  been  disappointed  with  clinical 
results  obtained,  and  blood  pressure  readings  confirm  these  facts  in  the  use 
of  normal  salt  solution  (0.9  per  cent  sodium  chlorid  solution).  They  have 
obtained  satisfactory  results  from  the  hypertonic  solution  suggested  by  the 
Medical  Research  Committee:  sodium  chlorid,  2 gm.;  potassium  chlorid  0 OS 
gm.;  calcium  chlorid,  0.05  gm.;  water,  100  c.c.  Also  the  colloidal  solutioH 
suggested  by  Bayliss'"  and  Cuthbert  Wallace:  calcium  chlorid  0 075  gm  • 
sodium  chlorid.  1.325  gm.;  gum  acacia,  2 gm.;  water,  100  cc  'sterilize-  if 
kept  in  solution  for  stock  solution,  resterilize  before  using  Use  from’  15 
to  20  ounces,  or  even  30  ounces,  intravenously.  Give  slowly  at  the  rate  of 
5 ounces  in  five  minutes.  Maintain  heat  at  reservoir  at  120  P Give  in 
cephalic  or  saWienous  veins  through  small  glass  cannula.  Repeat  every 
twelve  or  twenty  hours.  ivcpcai  eveij 
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Blood  pressure  rises  within  a few  minutes.  Injection  of  the  calcium 
hypertonic  gum  solution  will  produce  an  immediate  rise  of  pressure  in  cases 
of  hypo-tension,  complicated  by  toxemia. 

Our  object  in  treatment  is  to  meet  the  cardiac  crisis  and  to  tide  the 
patient  over  this  lowered  reserve,  until  blood  pressure  conditions  are  im- 
proved, the  alkali  reserve  of  the  blood  has  been  brought  up,  and  cardiac 
nutritional  conditions  have  improved.  Thus,  we  avert  acidosis,  which  is  the 
terminal  clinical  exhaustion  condition  from  which  death  eventuates,  unless 
the  heart  first  fails.  Cannon'  says  that  “the  lower  the  blood  pressure,  the 
lower  the  alkali  reserve,  that  is,  the  greater  the  acidosis.” 

From  clinical  evidence,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  bodily  states 
characterized  by  reduced  blood  pressure  and  consequently  by  defective  cir- 
culation are  accompanied  by  a diminished  alkali  reserve,  and  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  lower  the  pressure  the  lower  the  reserve. 

The  danger  Cannon  calls  attention  to  is  the  precipitous  drop  in  blood 
pressure,  to  which  Porter  alluded,  and  which  our  experience  confirms. 
Cannon  insists  we  must  keep  up  the  alkali  reserve.  This  has  been  our  prac- 
tice, and  we  supply  the  alkali  by  warm  solution,  either  intravenously  or  by 
continuous  proctoclysis,  rectal  drop  method;  also,  by  mouth,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, 1 dram,  to  8 ounces  of  sweetened  water. 

REST  METHODS. 

It  is  imperative  that  rest  in  bed  continue  indefinitely.  The  results  are 
to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  nutritive  state  of  the  patient.  Weight  is  in 
most  cases  the  criterion  of  nutritive  rest  values,  after  the  dangers  of  mal- 
nutrition have  been  met.  Weir  Mitchell”  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
physiologic  value  of  adipose  tissue.  The  variation  in  weight  of  individuals 
is  well  understood,  but  when  it  becomes  pathologic  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
meet  it  and  change  the  loss  to  one  of  gain. 

Each  pound  gained  is  an  increment  to  potential,  nutritional  values,  and 
points  the  way  toward  recovery.  This  usually  means  that  fat  is  a wholesome 
condition  and  means  more  and  better  blood  and  improvement  in  color, 
muscular  strength  and  improved  sleep.  Mitchell  said  that  the  exact  relations 
of  fatty  tissue  to  the  states  of  health  are  not  yet  understood;  but  since,  on 
great  exertion  or  prolonged  mental  or  moral  strain,  or  in  low  fevers,  we  lose 
fat  rapidly,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  each  individual  should  possess 
certain  surplus  of  this  readily  lost  material. 

Feeding  in  exhaustion  is  an  individual  problem  to  a certain  extent.  At 
first,  it  is  a question  of  tolerance  and  of  overcoming  the  tendency  toward 
acidosis.  Exhaustion,  fatigue  and  toxemia  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
digestion,  and  wben  this  condition  has  become  more  or  less  habitual,  then 
is  presented  our  problem.  Here  is  where  fluid  becomes  a necessity  and,  as 
Stiles"  says,  “Water  is  the  largest  item  of  income  of  the  human  body  and 
an  essential  part  of  all  tissues.”  Its  percentage  cannot  be  lowered  without 
hazard  to  the  body  and  even  to  life  itself.  Water  not  only  adds  to  the  elim- 
ination of  dissolved  tissue  waste  through  the  skin  and  kidneys,  but  its  excess 
flushes  the  kidneys,  keeps  the  skin  moist,  and  promotes  digestion.  The 
kidneys  are  greatly  hampered  by  being  compelled  to  excrete  a maximum  of 
solids  with  a minimum  of  water,  which  duty  they  are  called  on  to  perform 
in  exhaustion  states. 

Osier  said  water  is  the  great  diuretic.  Hawk  of  .Jefferson  Medical 
College  has  shown  by  experimentation  that  the  taking  of  water  with  meals 
is  wholesome  and  advantageous  in  digestion.  He  has  shown  that  fecal  nitro- 
gn  is  lower  when  water  is  taken  in  large  volume,  than  when  it  is  forbidden. 
This  fact  he  holds  to  indicate  more  complete  digestion  and  more  thorough 
absorption.  It  is  our  practice  to  give  w’ater  freely  and  to  this  end,  when 
indicated,  to  follow  the  ingestion  by  mouth,  even  by  tube  if  necessary,  the 
use  of  proctoclysis  by  the  rectal  drop  method  of  physiologic  sodium  chlorid 
or  hypertonic  saline  solution  given  at  bodily  temperature. 
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We  believe  we  have  saved  many  lives  by  giving  f exhaustion 

measure  which  has  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  fresh 

state.  Stiles  says,  “Laboratory  experiments  show^  that  ^ ^.on^  ol  ires  ^ 

secretions  is  at  least  as  likely  to  increase  “ " , , „ „ fixed  amount 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dilution  of  a liquid  ”gfit  “ct  in 

of  enzyme  does  not  reduce  the  quantity  of  enzyme,  but  only 

a larger  volume  in  the  mixture."  ririnks 

To  encourage  the  taking  of  fluid,  it  is  our  practice  ^0  "^®  palatable  drinks 

even  coffee  and  tea  in  moderation,  and  other  fluids,  all  for  t e p 1 
cultivating  the  habit  of  taking  fluid.  Our  experience  is  that  the  average 
person,  especially  women  of  neurotic  constitution,  do  not  take  suffic 
water.  In  exhaustion  cases,  it  is  the  rule  that  these  patients  do  not  volun- 
teer to  take  fluids  in  any  form.  With  improved  nutritional  additions,  we 
find  the  sleep  habit  more  amenable  to  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Elimination  removes  the  accumulated  waste  which  acts  as  toxic  irri- 
tants, to  keep  the  patients  awake  and  to  contribute  to  dream  sta.tes  and  con- 
fusion growing  out  of  hallucinatory  experience,  which,  in  turn,  aid  in  harbor- 
ing delusions,  all  of  which  phenomena  disturb  sleep.  AVe  can  aid  the  return 
to  normal  sleep  habit  by  the  use  of  hypnotics,  the  choice  of  which  must  be 
based  on  physical  indications.  The  bromids  are  not  hypnotic,  but  they  may 
reduce  psychic  and  motor  irritations,  which  may  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  patient  to  go  to  sleep.  Their  use  is  limited  in  defined  toxic 
and  exhaustion  states.  What  is  needed  is  a hypnotic  which  is  not  a depres- 
sant or  which  may  contribute  to  the  overload  already  present.  To  this  end, 
paraldehyd  renders  good  service  in  the  more  acute  cases.  It  should  be  given 
just  when  needed  and  in  as  palatable  form  as  possible. 

The  synthetic  hypnotics  are  useful,  but  sulphonal  is  not  safe  in  exhaus- 
tion states.  Aferonal  is  by  far  the  safest  and,  in  our  experience,  the  most 
dependable  hypnotic  of  this  group  and  class.  We  must  caution  against  the 
use  of  scopolamin  hydrobromate  in  exhaustion  states.  It  is  dangerous,  espe- 
cially in  vagotonic  cases,  and  may  contribute  to  collapse,  especially  in  cases 
complicated  by  cardiovascular  or  cardiorenal  conditions. 

The  continuous  bath  is  in  suitable  cases  of  invaluable  help  and  later  the 
tonic  baths,  to  stimulate  metabolism.  Conservation  of  energy  is  our  shib- 
boleth throughout  the  treatment. 


Enforced  rest  methods  to  be  pursued  to  this  end  are  all  of  the  adjuvants, 
namely,  rest  in  bed,  seclusion,  feeding,  massage  when  the  time  comes  for  its 
introduction,  and  then,  w'ith  intelligent  understanding  of  the  degree  as  to 
its  use,  diversion,  psychotherapy  to  contribute  to  insight  of  the  patient’s  owm 
condition — all  leading  to  a rounding  out  of  convalescence.  Then,  after-care, 
in  ascertaining  the  patient’s  limitations,  based  on  clinical  findings,  as  to 
systemic  conditions,  namely  organic  disease  in  any  system,  the  presence  of 
constitutional  disorders,  the  personal  reactions  to  emotional  stimulation,  the 
tendency  to  worry,  to  be  anxious,  etc.  In  fact,  a survey  of  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  and  tendencies  should  be  made,  in  order  that  the 
patient  may  be  forewained,  and  thus  forearmed,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
life  and  its  realities.  If  a patient  can  grasp  these  essentials,  a prognosis 
can  be  given  that  a recurrence  is  not  likely  to  occur  and  a large  nercentage 
of  usefulness  in  life  assured. 


CONDITION  FOUND  IN  MOUTHS  OF  INMATES  OF  A STATE 

INSTITUTION. 

I By  Du.  SopiiT.v  Kellxku,  Dentist,  State  Training  School  for  Girls.] 

Dental  work  amongst  the  girls  of  the  Geneva  State  Training  School 
tor  Girls  is  very  interesting,  both  from  the  odontological  as  wel'  as  the 
soclalogical  standpoint.  Probably  in  no  other  class  of  persons  is  the  neglect 
ot  the  mouth  and  ravages  of  decay  so  great  as  in  the  delinquent  child  due 
most  likely  to  the  previous  mode  ot  living.  No  doubt  if  these  girls  were 
given  proper  dental  attention  at  an  early  age.  and  were  taught  the  im- 
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portance  of  mouth  hygiene,  and  the  serious  consequences  of  infected  mouths, 
it  might  cultivate  a habit  of  orai  as  well  as  general  cleanliness  and  result 
in  fewer  delinquencies. 

At  this  institution,  tliere  are  about  454  girls  varying  in  ages  from  Id 
to  21.  Upon  admission  a thorough  medical  and  dental  examination  is 
made  of  each  case.  At  the  first  visit  to  the  dentist,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  is  noted,  the  teeth  thoroughiy  scaled,  and  the  patient 
instructed  in  the  proper  hrusiiing  of  the  teeth.  Then  a record  is  made  of 
the  cavities,  necessary  extractions,  conditions  of  the  gum,  etc.  Also  if  there 
are  any  complaints  of  toothaches,  these  are  relieved  at  the  first  sitting. 
An  appointment  is  then  made  at  some  later  date  to  begin  operative  pro- 
cedures. 

Mouths  are  re-examined  every  nine  or  ten  months  as  it  takes  that  long 
to  attend  to  all  of  the  patients  once,  as  new  girls  are  entering  the  insti- 
tution continually.  Upon  re-examination,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  new  decays,  though  few  cases  require  root  canal  treatment. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  been  trained  to  visit 
the  dentist  when  the  decays  are  small,  recognizable  to  them,  when  sweet 
foods  or  changes  of  temperature  will  irritate  and  cause  slight  tooth-aches. 
In  this  way  a great  many  pups  are  saved  and  the  importance  of  this  is  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds.  Most  of  the  girls  appreciate  what  is  being  done 
for  them  by  the  continued  care  they  give  their  teeth.  There  is  no  reason 
for  neglect  as  each  inmate  is  provided  with  a tooth  brush  and  a special 
time  set  after  meals  for  brushing  the  teeth.  A good  inducement  for  mouth 
cleanliness  is  a pleasant  tasting  mouth  wash  or  paste  and  the  absence  of 
any  dentrifice  is  the  excuse  offered  for  neglect.  That  teeth  in  some  mouths 
have  entirely  escaped  decay  is  probably  due  to  immunity  rather  than  a 
special  care. 

Uuring  fifteen  months  of  work  amongst  these  girls,  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  extensive  decays.  In  some  cases,  four  or  five  teeth  have 
escaped  decay,  all  others  either  entirely  gone  or  rapidly  decaying.  For  ex- 
ample: 

I.  M.  C.  presents  seven  teeth  for  extraction,  nine  teeth  needing  root 
canal  treatment  and  eight  teeth  which  can  be  filled  without  needing  pulp 
treatment.  This  child  has  lost  all  of  her  first  molars  and  has  a very 
bad  protrusive  bite.  Fourteen  years  old. 

II.  L.  S.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  presents  four  teeth  for  extraction,  six 
teenth  for  treatment  and  fourteen  teeth  for  filling.  Lower  molars  gone  and 
upper  molars  decayed. 

Uoth  of  these  patients  were  very  much  afraid  of  a dentist  but  with  a 
little  assurance  and  coaxing,  and  very  little  work  at  first,  these  girls  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  patients  and  proud  of  their  improvement.  These  are  just 
a few  of  the  many  cases. 

Needless  to  say,  that  among  so  many  decayed  teeth,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  root  canal  treatment.  1 have  found  a good  many  teeth  filled  at 
some  previous  time,  causing  trouble,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  filling, 
found  putrescent  canals,  with  a pledget  of  cotton  in  the  pulp  chamber,  and 
no  more.  A great  many  of  these  cases  presented  and  were  detected  when 
the  patient  gave  a history  of  having  a “nerve”  treated,  and  “it  aches  when 
1 chew  on  if  (to  use  their  own  words).  In  nearly  every  case  nothing  but 
a cotton  treatment  in  putrescent-  canals  was  found.  These  cases  to  my 
knowledge  are  now  entirely  eliminated. 

Never  before  has  the  importance  of  conserving  the  six  year  molars 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  when  I see  the  havoc  wrought  by  their 
early  loss.  Case  after  case  of  malocclusion  and  irregularities  of  facial  con- 
tour may  be  observed,  traceable  to  the  loss  of  these  molars.  I can  safely 
say  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  have  at  some  time  or  other  lost  one,  two, 
or  three  and  in  some  cases  even  all  four  of  the  first  molars,  some  so  early 
m life,  that  it  has  caused  protrusive  bites  and  other  impaired  appearances: 
others  miss  them  only  in  mastication,  having  lost  them  when  all  other 
permanent  teeth  have  already  taken  their  place  in  the  arch.  Also  a great 
many  atrophied  molars  may  be  observed. 
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_ 1 m&ny  luouttis  s>r€ 

Another  interesting  feature  found,  jn  the  fifteenth 

examined,  is  the  long  retention  of  demduou  cutting  through  although 

and  sixteenth  year.  The  teeth  So  much  for  the 

there  was  very  little  looseness  of  the  decidous 

t6Gtli  in  gGncral.  -rto-ixfificj  iq  nresGiit  to  3.  grG3t  GxtGnt. 

In  reference  to  the  soft  tissues  suppurative  pericementitis 

in  some  cases  it  has  propessed  to  a ch^on  P”  j g^  gjose  observa- 
especially  of  the  lower  anterior  teeth.  These  casp  pe  g , ^ ^ tated 

tion  and  attention  and  the  patient  is  instructed  tojmit  the  dentist  at  staiea 
intervals.  I have  no  record  of  benign  or  “apgnmit  giowths  but  one  con 

dition,  which  does  exist  in  the  mouths  of  a pw  ^ ^ svnhilitic 

gums,  bleeding  freely,  due  to  mercurial  treatment  g . 

condition  of  the  patient.  AVhen  this  eonditip  of  the  gums  found  the 

mercurial  treatment  is  discontinued  for  a short  time  until  tjje  fee  a 

properly  scaled  and  the  patient  instructed  in  the  care  of 

cases  are  kept  under  observation  after  medicinal  treatment  is  resu  e ^ 

One  more  point  in  regards  to  the  condition  of  teeth  and  spt  tissues  in 
colored  patients.  There  seems  to  be  one  extreme  ot  anpher  existing. 
Either  clean  mouths  with  no  decay  or  filthy  mouths  and  large  decays. 
These  girls  are  the  hardest  to  teach  the  importance  of  mouth  hygiene. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  work  done  during  the  fifteen  months 
that  I have  been  engaged  in  this  work: 

641  mouths  examined. 

418  mouths  re-examined. 

1,006  amalgam  fillings  placed. 

311  cement  fillings  placed. 

69  synthetic  fillings. 

223  root  canal  fillings. 

251  extractions. 

1,059  scalings. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  PAROLE  LAW.* 


[By  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  Department  of  Public  Welfare.] 

Few  persons  in  Illinois  have  any  understanding  or  knowledge  of  the  vast 
changes  which  have  come  about  since  the  first  of  July  last  year  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  Parole  Law.  Without  attracting  any  considerable 
amount  of  public  attention,  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  the  parole 
system  which  practically  revolutionize  it.  The  results  already  are  so  ap- 
parent that  we  who  are  entrusted  with  the  parole  work  in  Illinois  feel  that 
the  new  plans  are  now  safely  set  upon  a solid  foundation. 

Illinois  has  been  a pioneer  in  many  penal  enactments.  Our  State  was 
one  of  th®  first  to  adopt  the  parole  system.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  in 
Probation  Laws.  It  was  actually  the  first  State  to  enact  Juvenile  Court 

*“  importance,  a new  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
which  brings  into  being  a Department  of  Public  Welfare,  embracing  all  that 

mtnofrfn^ihp  .**6  aim  of  the  present  administration  to  keep 

lumois  in  the  foreground  in  all  such  matters 

Indeterminate  Sentence  Act  and  Parole  Law  in 
t^®  paroling  power  to  the 
thf™pfl  L i T msteai  of  to  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  and 
the  Wardens,  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  and  the  Wardens  constituting 
the  paroling  power  for  the  four  years  between  1895  and  1899 

The  act  of  1899  remained  practically  without  change  until  the  legislative 
session  of  1915.  In  that  session  a small  step  was  made  toward  a narole 
for  what  is  known  as  definite  sentence  crimes.  The  short  step  made  in  1915 
was  broadened  in  the  1917  session  when  the  Legislature  ret^sS  tL  wMe 
Parole  Act.  The  present  act  became  effective  July  1 1917  “ ^ ‘ 

Societ^'ot  the^Amer’iia^r'lSftute^o'f^Criminl'l^Law Illinois  State 
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At  the  PrisoH  Congress  last  winter  at  New  Orleans,  I heard  the  present 
Parole  Paw'  of  Illinois  described  by  persons  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  prison  work  as  one  of  the  very  best  laws  in  effect  at  this  time  in  any 
of  the  states.  The  present  Parole  Act  was  not  a compromise.  It  was  care- 
fully prepared  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  It  was  introduced  late  in 
the  session  and  iinally  was  passed  in  about  the  form  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced. 

Much  of  our  legislation  in  its  finality  is  a result  of  compromise  reached 
in  long  legislative  sessions  after  extensive  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committee.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Parole  Act.  The  good  things 
that  are  found  in  the  present  act  probably  could  not  have  been  obtained  in 
long  drawn  out  committee  hearings.  In  its  passage  the  Parole  Law  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

in  a brief  manner,  I shall  attempt  to  call  attention  comparatively  to 
some  of  the  features  of  the  present  law.  Murder,  rape,  treason  and  kid- 
naping remain  definite  sentence  crimes  in  Illinois.  Under  the  old  act  of 
ISaS),  these  crimes  were  not  parolable.  The  new  act  creates  a separate 
parole  system  under  which  persons  sentenced  for  the  crimes  of  murder,  rape, 
treason  and  kidnaping  may  be  paroled  when  certain  conditions  are  met. 
A life  sentence  murderer  may  be  paroled  when  he  has  served  actually 
twenty  years  of  his  sentence. 

In  all  definite  sentences  the  prisoner  is  made  eligible  to  parole  when 
two  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  prisoner  must  serve  the  minimum  time 
fixed  by  law'  for  the  crime.  In  addition,  he  must  serve  one-third  of  his 
sentence  before  he  is  eligible  to  parole.  For  instance,  under  a 15-year  mur- 
der senetnee  the  prisoner  must  serve  a minimum  of  8 years  and  3 months, 
which  is  the  good  time  for  14  years.  A third  of  15  years  is  5 years,  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  5 years,  the  murderer  with  a 14-year  sentence  would  not 
be  eligible  to  parole,  because  he  has  not  served  the  minimum.  If  it  was 
a 15-year  sentence  for  rape,  the  minimum  of  which  is  one  year,  the  prisoner 
Is  eligible  to  parole  when  he  has  served  one-third  of  the  15  years,  or  5 
years. 

As  another  example  ,take  a 45-year  sentence  for  murder;  the  minimum 
for  murder  having  been  served  in  8 years  and  3 months,  the  next  require- 
ment before  this  prisoner  becomes  eligible  to  parole  is  that  he  serve  one- 
third  of  the  45  years,  which  Is  15  years.  As  it  takes,  under  the  good  time 
law,  23  years  and  9 months  to  serve  a 45-year  sentence,  the  net  result  is  that 
this  prisoner  would  be  permitted,  in  the  event  of  parole  being  granted,  to 
spend  the  last  8 years  of  his  sentence  upon  parole  outside  the  walls.  All 
definite  sentence  paroles,  under  the  rules  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  are  for  the  maximum  time.  A rule  provides  that  for  the  first  two 
years  on  parole  the  prisoner  shall  report  monthly;  the  third  and  fourth 
years  quarterly;  the  fifth  year  semi-annually  and  thereafter  annually. 

In  a meager  way  the  first  start  toward  parole  for  definite  sentence  men 
was  made  in  the  1915  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Under  the  system 
which  had  grown  up  through  twenty  years,  men  who  had  growh  old  and 
gray  in  the  prisons  on  homicide  sentences  could  not  be  reached.  In  Chester 
and  Joliet  at  that  time  there  were  upwards  of  100  nearly  the  end  of  life's 
goal.  A commutation  or  pardon  offered  the  only  relief.  Under  the  system 
which  had  grown  up  through  the  various  years  not  to  exceed  twenty  com- 
mutations were  granted  each  year.  It  had  been  customary  where  a prisoner 
who  had  served  a long  sentence  and  who  had  decent  relatives  upon  the  out- 
side who  wished  to  take  him  home  and  care  for  him  during  his  last  days, 
to  grant  a commutation.  Things  of  this  character  used  up  the  year’s  twenty 
commutations  to  such  an  extent  that  relief  for  persons  who  were  not  about 
to  die  could  only  be  furnished  to  four  or  five  men  each  year  no  matter  how 
deserving  their  cases  might  have  been. 

Under  the  1915  enactment,  running  from  July,  1915,  to  July,  1917,  defin- 
ite sentence  paroles  were  granted  to  40  men.  Of  that  number  39  were  homi- 
cide cases.  (The  fortieth  was  a thief  serving  a life  time  sentence  in  Chester 
for  robbery  with  a weapon.  He  had  served  23  years  in  prison;  he  fell  within 
two  months  after  being  released  upon  parole.)  Up  to  this  time,  which  is 
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now  nearing  tl.ree  years  there  has  not  bee“  ^ 

made  against  any  one  ot  these  39  ®®nt  on  l parole  were  consid- 

Since  July  1.  1917,  when  the  vo^vers  ioi  and  not  a report 

erably  enlarged,  quite  a lew  other  men  have  oeen  ^ using  this 

Of  luiscoiKluct  has  been  received  against  any  one  ot  ' g^X^o 

as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  supervision  und  P 

have  these  men  serve  their  time  in  full  inside  the  walls  a d then  go  upon 
the  outside  without  help  or  guidance.  Th  s record  tl Uistrates  a lo^hm 

important  thing.  It  is  this-persons  who  have  had  an 

stance  such  as  homicide  come  into  their  lives  are  not  the  dangerous  men 

who  come  out  of  prisons.  (Davy  Hogan  story.)  Ppupral  Asseni- 

The  Civil  Administrative  Code,  also  passed  by 
bly  and  the  new  Parole  Daw  work  admirably  together.  Under  the  Civi 
Administrative  Code  the  former  Board  of  Pardons  was  abolished  and  tue 
administration  ot  all  laws  heretofore  administered  by  the  Boaid  ot  Pardons 
was  given  to  the  Department  of  Public  Weltare  which  is  made  up  of  a 
Director,  an  Assistant  Director,  and  six  Divisions  which  are  presided  over 
by  the  lollowing:  An  Alienist,  Criminologist,  Fiscal  Supervisor,  Super  - 
tendent  of  Charities,  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  a Superintendent  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles.  These  various  activities  are  known  as  Divisions.  In  cre- 
ating the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
assigned  to  that  work,  the  Assistant  Director,  the  Criminologist  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  to  assist  the  Superintendent  of  Pardons  and 

Paroles.  _ * 

The  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  at 
the  two  iienitentiaries  and  at  the  reformatory.  In  the  biennial  period  of  two 
years  upwards  of  ten  thousand  cases  are  passed  upon  in  one  form  or  another 
by  the  Division.  In  the  penitentiaries  every  prisoner  is  eligible  to  a hearing 
before  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  when  he  has  served  his  minimum 
provided  he  has  not  served  one  or  more  prior  terms.  At  the  reformatory  the 
system  works  differently.  Each  boy  there  is  eligible  to  a hearing  when  he 
has  six  good  months  of  service  to  his  credit.  At  that  time  his  case  is  care- 
fully considered  and  there  is  fixed  for  him  to  serve  a certain  number  of  good 
months.  The  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  looks  upon  Pontiac  as  a re- 
formatory. In  the  main,  36  good  months  within  the  walls  is  the  maximum 
for  all  crimes  there  except  robbery  with  a gun.  In  crimes  of  violence,  the 
time  may  be  set  for  any  number  of  good  months  between  36  and  60.  Good 
months  may  be  earned  by  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  boy  and 
by  efficiency  shown  in  shop  and  school.  If  a boy  cannot  come  to  a realiza- 
tion of  himself  in  making  a 36  good  months’  sentence,  which  sometimes 
takes  him  from  40  to  48  actual  months,  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
feel  that  the  reformatory  has  exhausted  its  resources  and  that  longer  incar- 
ceration there  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  him.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
boys  are  given  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  short  sentences  to  go  upon  the 
outside  and  demonstrate  while  on  parole,  their  fitness  to  go  back  into  the 
world.  If  they  fail  after  that  the  penitentiary  seems  to  be  the  place  for 
them. 

At  this  point  I want  to  call  attention  to  the  new  commitment  features 
contained  in  the  present  Parole  Law.  Every  male  person  between  the  ages 
ot  21  and  26  years,  except  in  capital  cases,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  instead  of  the  penitentiary. 

Every  male  person  between  the  ages  of  21  and  26  years,  who  has  pre- 
viously been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  in  this  or  any  other 
state,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
instead  of  the  reformatory. 

Apparently  these  features  in  the  new  Parole  Law  are  not  fullv  under- 
stood by  committing  judges.  Formerly  the  age  limit  at  Pontiac  was  L yea" 
in  raising  the  age  limit  at  Pontiac  to  26  years,  there  seems  to  have  resulted 
contusion.  When  carelully  read,  the  Parole  Law  is  very  nlnin  a ^ 
has  served  a sentence  at  Pontiac  of  from  30  to  36  good  months  and  who  Tets 
in  troble  a second  time,  probably  for  robbery  with  a gun  should  nnt  h/tl 
committed  to  Pontiac.  In  his  first  incarceraUon  therl.The  reformafory  did 
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all  It  could  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  found  quite  a few  cases 
since  becoming  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  now  a little  less  than  a year  ago. 
of  boys  committed  to  the  penitentiary,  who,  under  no  conditions  or  circum- 
stances, should  have  been  sent  there  by  the  committing  court.  In  one  in- 
stance 1 remember  the  boy  was  but  18  years  old,  and  yet  he  was  in  the 
penitntlary  for  his  first  offense. 

Considerable  leverage  in  transferring  from  Pontiac  to  the  prisons  and 
from  the  prisons  to  Pontiac  is  given  by  the  new  law.  Despite  all  that  is 
possible  to  be  done  tor  the  good  of  the  individual  under  the  powers  of  trans- 
fer, the  committing  judges,  by  giving  thought  to  these  things,  could  render 
great  service  to  the  State  and  the  individual  by  committing  to  the  place  best 
fitted,  as  the  law  contemplates.  In  the  vast  bulk  of  work  done  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  we 
are  not  able  to  reach  questions  of  transfer  the  day,  or  even  the  week  or  the 
month,  following  the  boy’s  arrival  at  an  institution  which  is  not  best  suited 
for  him.  The  machinery  for  transfer  is  somewhat  cumbersome.  Made  so 
by  the  necessity  of  returning  the  individual  to  the  trial  court,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a petition  to  be  filed  ten  days  before  the  hearing,  setting  out  alt 
the  reasons  why  the  transfer  should  be  made.  The  proper  commitment  in 
the  first  place  would  eliminate  this  cumbersome  method. 

In  this  connection,  I want  to  call  attention  to  another  Important  feature 
in  the  new  law  which  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  understood  by  the  com- 
mitting judges.  It  is  this:  “Every  male  person  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  years,  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  committed 
to  the  reformatory  for  the  jail  imprisonment  only,  instead  of  the  county 
jail,  for  not  less  than  the  minimum  nor  greater  than  the  maximum  term 
provided  by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  such  person  is  convicted.” 

This  feature  was  purposely  placed  in  the  new'  Parole  Act.  The  purpose 
is  contained  in  exactly  the  language  of  the  new  act.  It  was  purposed  tak- 
ing boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  out  of  small  county  jails,  oft- 
times  filthy  and  frequently  filled  with  older  persons  hardened  in  crime. 

Committing  judges  interpret  this  language  to  mean  that  they  should  fix 
a definite  sentence  in  these  cases,  and  in  consequence  boys  are  coming  to 
Pontiac  at  this  time  to  serve  sentences  for  a definite  period,  perhaps  30,  60 
and  90  days.  They  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Parol  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, the  reformatory  is  deprived  of  its  opportunity  to  benefit  the  boy  who 
is  committed  there  in  this  manner.  Sentences  of  this  description  are  de- 
structive to  the  reformatory  and  its  purposes. 

Varied  and  different  view's  are  possessed  by  the  committing  judges  as 
to  their  powers  under  the  new  Parole  Act.  Section  2 of  the  new  act  makes 
it  plain  that  except  lor  the  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  treason  and  kidnaping 
“every  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  and  every  sentence  or 
commitment  to  any  other  State  institution  now'  or  hereafter  provided  by 
law  for  incarceration,  punishment,  discipline,  training  or  reformation,  shall 
be  a general  sentence  of  commitment,  and  the  courts  imposing  such  sentence 
or  commitment  shall  not  fix  the  limit  or  duration  of  such  imprisonnient.” 

This  portion  of  section  2 of  the  act  w'hen  read  in  connection  with  section 
6,  fixes,  in  effect,  a minimum  of  one  year  lor  all  crimes  in  which  the  statute 
does  not  provide  a minimum  punishment.  Among  other  things  section  6, 
and  I am  not  quoting  from  that  section,  says; 

■'No  prisoner  or  ward  sentenced  or  committed  under  a general  or  inde- 
terminate sentence,  shall  be  eligible  to  parole  earlier  than  one  year  alter  his 
or  her  commitment  in  said  penitentiary  or  reformatory  or  State  institution 
in  this  act  mentioned,  nor  until  he  or  she  shall  have  served  the  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  or  offense  of  which  he 
or  she  was  sentenced  and  committed.” 

It  happens  that  in  a few  crimes,  such  as  conspiracy,  crimes  against  chil- 
dren, crimes  against  nature,  and  a lew'  others,  that  the  statutes  do  not  fix 
a minimum  punishment.  Some  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  in 
these  crimes  w'here  no  minimum  punishment  was  fixed  that  the  jury  or  the 
committing  judge  should  fix  a definite  sentence.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation 
and  make  all  crimes  indeterminate  except  murder,  rape,  treason  and  kid- 
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naping,  that  the  Legislature  made  provision  1 have  just  quoted  ab^^ 

in  section  6.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  m this 

in  a general  way  a minimum  term  of  imprisonment  f p statutes 

of  crime,  the  minimum  punishment  of  which  is  not  p years  or 

which  read  that  the  punishment  shall  not  be  greater  t 

five  years.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  statutes  fix  a punish 

one  year  to  ten  years,  or  from  one  year  to  twenty  years.  i,earine  before 

While  every  person  is  eligible,  under  the  rules,  to  have  a hearing  pelo^ 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  When  he  or  she  has  served  the  minimu 
time,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  persons  are  to  be  Paroled  at 
the  end  of  the  minimum  time  or  when  they  have  their  hearing.  Many  per 
sons  not  understanding  the  work  done  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  aim 
Paroles,  believe  that  practically  every  person  is  paroled  when  the  minimum 
has  been  served.  This  belief  is  erroneous  and  far  from  correct.  Attei  a 
hearing  a prisoner  may  be  required  to  serve  any  number  of  years  up  to  nis 
maximum.  All  prisoners  automatically  appear  upon  the  docket  tor  hearing 
at  the  end  of  their  minimum  time.  After  a case  has  been  heard  the  prisoner 
receives  a ticket  saying  it  is  ordered  that  you  shall  be  released  upon  parole 
one  year,  two  years,  five  years  or  ten  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the 
date  of  the  hearing  “provided  your  conduct  remains  good  until  that  time  and 
that  no  new  matter  is  discovered  in  your  case.”  It  does  not  take  the  service 
of  an  attorney  to  get  the  original  hearing  for  the  prisoner  nor  to  obtain  for 
him  a rehearing  of  his  case.  Plundreds  of  cases  are  taken  up  every  year  and 
reliearings  granted  merely  upon  the  letters  w'ritten  by  the  prisoners.  If  the 
prisoner  is  not  capable  of  writing  his  ow'n  letter  there  are  other  prisoners 
Who  will  write  for  him  and.  In  addition,  he  can  make  his  request  for  a 
rehearing  through  the  Warden.  Rehearings  are  granted  by  the  Division 
willingly  for  the  reason  that  it  furnishes  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  prisoners,  observing  their  attitude  of  mind  and  giving  encourage- 
ment when  they  are  making  effort  to  justify  a reconsideration  of  their  case; 
and  also  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  what  progress  they  must  make 
before  they  are  really  fit  subjects  for  parole. 

Under  new  plans  inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
for  the  visitation  and  handling  of  persons  while  upon  parole  upwards  of 
2,100  paroled  men,  boys  and  girls  are  being  visited  by  the  State  Parole  Agents 
each  four  weeks.  The  new  plans,  while  yet  in  embryo,  are  working  so  satis- 
factorily that  the  old  system  for  handling  persons  upon  parole  appears  to 
have  been  a farce. 

Under  the  new  plans  now  in  operation  all  the  parole  agents  for  Joliet, 
Pontiac  and  Chester  and  the  Home  Visitors,  w'orking  out  of  the  industrial 
schools  at  St.  Charles  and  Geneva,  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  nine  districts;  an  index' card  has  been 
prepared  for  every  ward,  whether  upon  parole  from  the  penitentiaries,  the 
reformatory  or  the  industrial  schools.  These  index  cards  are  worked  into 
a county  file.  While  the  person  originally  may  go  to  an  Institution  from  one 
county,  when  going  upon  parole  they  may  go  into  another  county  to  serve 
that_ parole.  The  agent  w'orking  in  that  county,  when  he  has  his  assignment, 
receives  an  index  card  lor  every  person  upon  parole  in  the  counties  in  his 
district.  The  index  card  makes  a definite  assignment  and  upon  that  card 
he  makes  a report  each  month. 

Under  the  old  system  the  agent  was  merely  told  that  there  were  from 
three  to  four  hundred  persons  upon  parole,  scattered  throughout  the  State 
from  that  individual  institution,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  search  the  records 
and  make  his  own  notes  as  to  where  he  would  find  them.  He  didn’t  work 
under  definite  assignment,  and  in  consequence  the  job  was  so  big  that  the 
agent  natura  ly  sunk  down  under  the  Weight  and  did  little  of  anything 
Sfons.  been  reported “o'; 

Experience  teaches  that  persons  upon  parole  need  guidance  and  that  thev 
need  some  one  w’ho  can  advise  them  at  frequent  intervals  Without  this 
advice  they  soon  become  discouraged  and  their  first  thmiPiA  f 
When  a person  on  parole  starts  running  he  hop"rfrom°o^e  Vlace°  toanoThJr 
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until  finally  he  commits  a crime  somewhere  for  wfliich  he  is  arrested  and 
usually  convicted.  The  finger-prints  and  bertillon  measurements  are  so  well 
worked  out  that  only  in  a very  rare  case  does  it  occur  that  a person  who 
has  served  in  one  penal  institution  is  not  identified  soon  after  his  incarcera- 
tion in  another. 

The  chances  of  ultimate  success  and  return  to  right  living  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  a successful  parole  period.  The  person  upon  parole  who  has 
lived  properly  for  a year  or  more  is  vastly  better  fitted  to  again  take  his 
place  in  the  world  than  he  was  before. 

The  parole  agent’s  duty  does  not  end  when  he  has  merely  visited  the 
prisoner  and  ascertained  from  him  how  he  is  getting  along.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  original  employment  does  not  suit  the  prisoner  or  else  he 
is  not  suited  to  it.  A good  parole  agent  will  change  a prisoner  sometimes 
four,  five  or  six  times  until  he  finally  gets  him  into  work  which  he  likes 
and  is  adapted  to. 

Before  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  leave  the  institution  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  parole  agent  to  investigate  the  sponsor  who  is  to  take  him  upon 
parole.  This  is  a very  Important  part  of  the  work.  By  doing  this  work  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  prisoner  leaves  the  institution  the  opportunity  for 
making  an  error  in  the  selection  of  the  sponsor  is  greatly  lessened. 

In  order  to  obtain  closer  cooperation  between  the  committing  authorities 
in  the  various  counties  and  the  State  paroling  authorities  it  has,  under  the 
new  plan,  also  become  a part  of  the  parole  agents  duty  to  visit  State’s  attor- 
neys, sheriffs,  and  county  and  circuit  judges  also,  chiefs  of  police  in  the 
various  towns.  With  these  officers  the  parole  agent  discusses  the  cases  of 
the  individuals  who  are  doing  their  paroles  in  that  particular  county.  In 
these  discussions  he  not  only  enlists  the  aid  of  the  county  authorities  in 
looking  alter  the  prisoner  but  learns  of  the  various  things  that  may  not 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  paroled  person. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  plans  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to  look  after  wards  of  the  State  who  are 
upon  parole,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  police  departments  in  various 
towns  in  Illinois  that  are  now'  in  hearty  accord  with  the  work  and  are 
lending  their  assistance  to  it.  I do  not  know  w'hy  it  should  have  been  so, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  true  for  years,  that  men  going  out  of  prison 
upon  parole  were  afraid  of  the  police  departments.  Under  the  new  order  of 
things  this  is  changing.  When  men  upon  parole  are  trying  to  do  right  the 
assistance  of  police  officials  can  be  exerted  to  an  important  end  in  their  lives. 
The  results  already  obtained  in  localities  throughout  the  down  state  are  most 
gratifying. 

The  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  exerting  its  energies  tow'ard  the 
enlistment  of  support  for  its  work  through  every  possible  channel.  At  this 
time  there  are  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  persons,  including  the  parole  agents, 
the  home  visitors  and  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
actively  engaged  in  the  work.  There  is  a limit,  of  course,  to  what  these 
twenty-five  individuals  can  accomplish,  but  if  these  tw'enty-five,  through  their 
efforts,  can  interest  and  enlist  each  year  in  their  work  more  State’s  attorneys, 
county  and  circuit  judges,  sheriffs,  chiefs  of  police  and  public  spirited  citi- 
Kens,  there  can  be  but  one  result — a great  and  real  accomplishment  and  a 
successful  operation  of  the  Parole  Law. 

Very  recently  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  has  addressed  the 
penal  institutions  of  other  states  asking  to  he  advised  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  coming  from  those  states  into  Illinois  to  do  their  paroles 
and  offering  to  look  after  them  with  the  Illinois  Parole  Agents  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  agents  look  after  persons  paroled  from  the  Illinois  institutions. 
As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  at  times  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
hundred  persons  upon  parole  in  Illinois  from  other  states.  Responses  to 
these  letters  are  just  now'  being  received  from  other  states,  some  twenty-eight 
in  number,  which  have  parole  laws.  In  the  main,  these  responses  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  suggestion  that  the  prisoner  coming  into  Illinois 
from  other  states,  be  visited  and  looked  after  by  the  Illinois  agents. 

Before  concluding,  I want  to  say  that  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
which  brought  into  being,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  makes  possible 


for-  the  first  time  in  the  State’s  (ynhout ^this^cooperation!  idmin- 

management  and  the  paroling  -I'he  Division  of  Prisons 

istration  of  the  law  cannot  he  nearly  so  successfu  . Department 

and  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  each  a ‘*'®,,'^rrand  to 

of  Public  Welfare.  1 am  glad  to  say  are  wormanagenient  are 

the  same  end,  as  evidence  of  which  the  prmcuiles  of  prison 

recognized  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  in  the  following  tiassi 

ficatmis^^  treatment  of  the  mentally  and  physically  sick 

2.  Classification  according  to  needs  and  abilities  ot  individual  in  a . 

3.  A progressive  merit  system  working  toward  freedom.  „i„;Kio 

This  progressive  merit  system  being  a thing  that  is  [ 

prisoners  serves  to  maintain  discipiine  and  promote  ry,  thr-nno-h 

fit  them  for  useful  careers  in  after  life  and  provides  tor  their  passing  through 
the  following  stages  while  in  preparation  for  freedom:  _ 

(a)  Confinement  within  prison  and  subjection  to  all  the  prison  rules  with 
very  little  personal  responsibility. 

(b)  Increasing  opportunities  to  merit  more  confidence  on  the  part  ot 
prison  authorities  by  strict  application  to  industry  and  adherence  to  prison 
regulations. 

(c)  Positions  of  trust  within  the  prison  walls. 

(d)  Idle  in  cottages  outside  the  prison  walls  but  under  supervision  of 
prison  officials. 

(e)  Work  on  the  prison  farm  without  guards — final  preparation  for 
parole. 

(f)  Parole. 

(g)  Freedom. 

1 began  by  speaking  of  Illinois  pioneering  in  penal  enactments.  I shall 
conclude  with  a prediction  that  Illinois  will  also  be  the  pioneer  soon  in  an 
enactment  w-hich  w'ill  give  Statewide  supervision  to  all  probation. 


JUVENILE  COURTS  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.^ 

[By  Elizabeth  Jack,  Inspector  of  Institutions,  State  of  Illinois.] 

Boys  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  held  with  old  offenders 
in  some  of  the  worst  county  jails  of  Southern  Illinois.  In  several  counties. 
State's  attorneys  have  boys  held  over  to  Grand  Jury,  indicted  and  tried  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  instead  of  treating  them  as  delinquent  boys  in  the  County 
Court,  according  to  Juvenile  Court  Procedure.  Some  of  the  county  officials 
still  classify  boys’  offenses  as  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  If  a boy  breaks 
into  a store  or  steals  chickens,  they  do  not  regard  him  as  a delinquent  boy. 
They  have  him  indicted  for  burglary  and  larcenv  and  treat  him  as  an 
adult  offender. 

In  Juvenile  Courts  of  other  counties  of  Southern  lilinois  excellent  work 
is  being  done.  Handicapped  by  lack  ot  resources  and  unfavorable  conditions, 
wise  county  judges  and  State’s  attorneys  are  setting  a standard  of  Juvenile 
Court  w'ork  that  more  highly  socialized  counties  can  hardly  equal. 

That  Southern  Illinois  is  a land  of  contrasts  (each  county  often  seeming 
to  be  a world  in  itself)  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  conflicting 
ways  in  which  Juvenile  Court  w'ork  is  handled  in  the  different  counties. 
This  is  due  partly  to  individual  differences  in  the  character  of  the  men  who 
handle  the  work  and  partly  to  the  differences  in  the  historical  and  industrial 
development  of  the  counties  themselves.  There  is  a mixed  social  background 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

With  a few  exceptions  the  countie.s  can  be  divided  into  two  main  classes. 
First,  there  are  a certain  number  of  rural  or  agricultural  counties,  mostly 
rather  poor  farm  land  and  small  villages.  These  are  still  in  the  comatose 
condition — socially  undeveloped.  They  are  very  backward  in  every  way 
Some  of  them  are  poor,  hilly,  isolated  counties— others  are  richer  and  acces^ 

‘This  report  covers  thirty-si.x  counties — St.  Clair  is  not  inclucied. 
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siblo.  Juvenile  Court  work  in  the  majority  of  tliese  agricultural  counties 
amounts  to  little.  There  are  comparatively  few  temptations  and  family 
life  is  usually  strong  enough  to  keep  children  out  of  trouble.  The  greatest 
difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  complacency  of  the  people.  They  are  altogether 
satisfied,  sure  that  everything  is  good  in  their  county. 

In  the  counties  which  are  mainly  agricultural  but  have  a small  portion 
of  mining  districts,  conditions  are  complicated  and  Juvenile  Court  work 
most  inadequate.  The  county  seat  is  sometimes  a quiet  village,  entirely  out 
of  touch  with  the  turmoil  of  the  mining  towns  of  the  county. 

The  second  class  of  counties  is  made  of  those  which  have  lately  developed 
extensive  mining  industries,  coal  or  oil.  The  transition  from  a poor  agricul- 
tural community  to  a rich  industrial  one,  has  come  much  faster  than  the 
development  of  the  civil  and  social  side.  Foreign  population  in  the  mining 
districts  and  the  influx  of  mixed  labor  has  complicated  everything.  The 
temperament  of  the  older  settlers  who  still  represent  the  ruling  class,  as 
well  as  the  resources  of  the  communities,  is  incapable  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion. The  people  themselves  have  little  conception  of  the  serious  juvenile 
problems  which  have  suddenly  grown  up  in  place  of  the  old  quiet  ordered 
existence. 

In  a class  all  to  itself  is  Alexander  County,  with  its  race  problems,  and 
the  troubles  brought  upon  it  by  its  geographic  position.  Allied  to  it  is 
Pulaski  County.  Madison  County  cannot  be  grouped  in  either  of  the  two 
main  classes. 

In  the  different  rural  counties  there  is  no  standard  of  Juvenile  Court 
Work.  Very  few  have  Juvenile  Probation  Officers.  In  some  of  them  the 
policy  seems  to  be  to  let  all  the  juvenile  offenders  off  and  send  them  back 
to  their  homes.  Without  a Probation  Officer,  this  often  is  a dangerous  plan 
and  is  sometimes  merely  a shirking  of  responsibility.  In  other  counties, 
almost  all  cases  brought  before  the  court  are  quickly  disposed  of  and  chil- 
dren invariably  are  being  “committed  to  St.  Charles  or  to  Geneva.”  In 
some,  e.xcellent  common  sense  work  is  done. 

On  March  28,  1918,  Gallatin  County  had  never  had  a Juvenile  Court 
hearing  on  a delinquency  charge.  Two  boys  were  in  jail  at  that  time  awaiting 
Grand  Jury  action.  One  was  15  and  one  16  years  old.  The  histories  of  both 
these  boys  showed  that  the  home  conditions  were  responsible  for  their  be- 
havior. Years  before  they  should  have  been  declared  dependent  and  taker 
from  their  bad  surroundings.  For  stealing  chickens,  they  had  been  arrested 
on  a charge  of  burglary  and  larceny  and  made  to  stay  in  idleness  for  over 
two  months  in  a county  jail  that  is  not  fit  for  detaining  any  human  being — 
a jail  acknowTedged  as  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world.  The  explanation  of 
why  these  boys  were  not  brought  as  soon  as  arrested  before  the  county  judge 
in  a Juvenile  Court  procedure  was:  “It  is  never  done  that  way  in  Gallatin 
County.”  But  the  promise  was  given  that  the  next  week  these  boys  should 
have  the  first  delinquency  juvenile  proceeding  ever  held  in  Gallatin  County. 

The  worst  management  of  the  Juvenile  situation  in  1917  was  in  Union 
County — an  especially  beautiful  country  district.  Union  County  jail  in  Jones- 
boro is  a two-room  stone  dungeon,  without  sunlight  or  real  ventilation  and 
without  any  of  the  decencies  of  life.  The  jail-record  shows  how  boys  are 
treated  in  this  county.  On  the  pages  of  that  register  is  written  the  inter- 
pretation that  Union  County  gives  to  the  Juveniie  Court  Law.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  prisoners  in  1917  were  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 

On  July  12,  1917,  a 14-year-old  hoy  was  put  in  that  place.  On  August  20, 
1917,  a 12-year-old  boy  W'as  held  there.  September  1,  a IS-yeafl-oId  boy  was 
sentenced  to  stay  there  thirty  days  and  fined  fifty  dollars.  On  November  9, 
a 15-year-old  boy  w'as  placed  there  to  await  Grand  Jury  action,  charged  with 
burglary  and  larceny.  He  was  in  that  loathsome  dungeon  until  November  26. 
On  November  23,  a 15-year-old  boy  was  sent  there.  December  27  two  15- 
year-old  boys  were  sent  there.  On  January  12,  1918,  a 12-year-old  boy  was 
sent  there,  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  and 
“sentenced  to  St.  Charles.” 

In  November,  1917,  two  of  the  boys  were  in  the  jail  for  twenty-five  days. 
When  there  were  thirteen  prisoners  in  the  two  101*  by  12  foot  stone  cubicles 
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that  union  Connty  calls  cells.  Five  of  these  only  a few  years  older,  were 
afterwards  sent  to  Pontiac.  Some  were  old  offenders 

in  Kfllngham  County,  the  boys  are  sometimes  held  over  lor  orana^j^^  y 

action.  The  County  Judge  feels  that  ^®°°he  jdea  of  a criminal  tria^ 

Tc^m^  iften  XhTn  “rsenUm°e"n\  seemf  to  he  that  almost  without  ex^ception 
the  boys  and  girls  in  this  county  are  good,  but  when  t ®y  sometimes 

so  very  had  that  they  ought  to  be  treated^  I aTlXr 

made  to  pay  a fine  also  in  this  county.  Thus  is 

preted  in  Effingham.  There  is  a Juvenile  Probation  Officer,  paid  a sa  a y 

* Harnmon^bounty  has  one  of  the  worst  jails  in  the  world  It  is  not  a 
tit  place  to  shut  in  anything  that  is  alive.  The  Juvenile  Court  procedure  is 
adhered  to  in  this  county,  but  they  hold  hoys  pending  disposition  in  their 
jail.  The  county  officials  do  not  feel  that  it  does  such  bad  boys  any  harm. 
From  September  13-September  30,  1916,  a 15-year-old  and  a 13-year-old  boy 
were  detained  there.  While  there,  four  different  men  were  in  jail  two  of 
whom  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  From  Decoder  24,  1917, 
to  February  1,  1918,  a 15-year-old  boy  was  there  with  five  other  men.  one 
charged  with  bootlegging,  one  rape,  one  larceny,  one  forgery. 

Fayette  County  had  a Juvenile  Probation  Officer  for  a number  of  years. 
But  the  Countv  Judge  discontinued  the  office  to  save  expense  for  the  county. 
In  this  county  the  children  are  sometimes  prosecuted  according  to  adult 
criminal  procedure. 

In  two  of  the  siuciller  counties,  Juvenile  Court  work  was  made  impossible 
in  1917  on  account  of  a feud  between  the  County  Judge  and  the  State’s  attor- 
ney. In  one,  things  had  just  about  come  to  a standstill,  the  judge  taking  no 
action  on  State’s  attorney  petitions  or  information.  In  the  other  a 15-year- 
old  boy  was  put  in  jail  for  Grand  Jury  action  and  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
because  the  State’s  attorney  felt  sure  that  the  County  Judge  would  take  no 
action  on  the  case  if  it  were  heard  before  him  In  Juvenile  procedure.  This 
boy’s  delinquency  was  due  to  lack  of  parental  control  and  to  idleness  and  bad 
associates.  Yet  that  boy  was  confined  for  weeks  in  an  overcrowded,  poorly 
equipped  jail  in  idleness,  with  the  very  boys  whose  influence  over  him  had 
been  so  bad.  In  both  of  these  counties  the  community  and  the  juvenile 
conditions  were  made  worse  by  lack  of  teamwork  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials responsible  lor  the  welfare  of  the  county. 

Wayne  County  has  a good  standard  of  Juvenile  Court  work.  The  judge 
is  interested  in  every  case  and  has  a Juvenile  Probation  Officer  working  with 
him. 


In  White  County  the  judge,  the  State’s  attorney  and  the  Juvenile  Proba- 
tion Officer  all  are  vitally  interested  in  their  juvenile  problems,  and  all  work- 
ing over  them.  In  the  last  three  and  one-half  years,  58  children  were  de- 
clared dependent  and  59  delinquent.  But  in  1917,  only  one  was  declared  de- 
linquent and  no  dependents.  One  man  combines  the  offices  of  truant  officer 
and  juvenile  probation  officer.  Because  so  many  cases  had  been  handled 
firmly  previously  in  the  White  County  Juvenile  Court,  almost  all  cases  in 
1917  could  be  settled  out  of  court.  The  people  had  come  to  feel  the  strength 
of  this  court  and  understood  its  importance.  Over  one  hundred  cases  were 
handled  without  court  action  in  1917.  All  cases  were  discussed  by  Proba- 
tion Officer,  State’s  attorney  and  County  Judge,  all  of  whom  worked  har- 
moniously. A great  handicap  came  to  this  most  important  work  in  White 
County  when  suddenly  the  county  board  voted  not  to  pay  expenses  of  Juvenile 
Probation  Officer.  As  all  real  juvenile  probation  work  necessitates  visits  in 
the  children’s  homes  and  a study  of  the  family  life  and  surroundings,  such 
short  sightedness  on  behalf  of  intelligent  supervisors  is  hard  to  understand. 
No  doubt  they  will  rescind  this  foolish  order.  Counties  should  not  curtail  on 
expenses  involving  walfare  of  children. 

Another  of  the  smaller  counties  doing  excellent  Juvenile  Court  work  is 
Jersey  County.  It  is  a good  county,  having  no  complicated  social  problems. 
Yet  the  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  satisfied  to  let  juvenile  affairs  slide 
along.  The  County  Judge  is  very  interested  in  the  Individual  boys  and  girls 
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o£  the  county  and  has  the  cooperation  of  the  State’s  attorney.  He  has  a 
woman  probation  officer  who  not  only  investigates  children  conditions  ali  over 
the  county  but  takes  children  to  her  own  home  pending  disposition  and  finds 
homes  for  the  children.  This  county  has  no  girls  in  Geneva  and  oniy  one 
boy  in  St.  Charles.  The  efliort  here  is  to  reach  the  child  before  he  becomes 
delinquent  and  to  adjust  and  change  conditions  liable  to  lead  to  delinquency. 

Cawrence  County  had  twelve  children  declared  delinquent — six  of  whom 
were  sent  to  St.  Charles  and  four  to  Geneva  and  two  were  placed  on  proba- 
tion. Seven  were  declared  dependent — six  of  whom  were  sent  to  Illinois 
Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society.  The  County  Judge  is  personally  interested 
in  each  case,  in  the  town  of  Ilridgeport,  a prominent  club  woman  acts  as 
volunteer  probation  officer.  This  is  a rich  county,  due  to  oil  wells.  The 
county  farm  is  a source  of  income — oil  wells  leased.  A large  amount  is 
expended  in  outdoor  relief,  in  comparison  to  size  of  county. 

Hawrence  County  could  afford  to  pay  a salary  for  juvenile  probation 
officer. 

Perry  County  had  sixteen  children  declared  dependent  in  1917.  Nine 
of  these  were  committed  to  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society.  In 
1917,  seventeen  children  were  declared  feebleminded  in  Perry  County.  These 
were  children  from  the  DuQuoin  Home  of  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and 
Aid  Society,  who  had  been  committed  to  that  organization  from  different 
counties  of  Southern  Illinois.  'Ihe  fact  that  so  many  were  feebleminded 
shows  what  careless  Juvenile  Court  work  is  being  done.  The  children’s 
mentality  should  have  been  tested  in  their  own  counties  and  all  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  Hincoln  State  School  and  Colony  for  the  Feebleminded  in- 
stead of  to  a Home  for  Dependent  Children  to  be  placed  for  adoption.  It 
also  shows  that  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society  is  doing  good 
work  in  having  the  mentality  of  their  w'ards  tested  by  a State  Alienist.  As  a 
test  to  the  public  spiritedness  of  Perry  County  Court,  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting. Perry  County  did  excellent  service  for  Illinois  in  caring  for  these 
commitments.  The  bills  for  the  commitments  were  sent  back  to  the  original 
counties  of  the  different  children,  and  all  but  two  were  paid. 

Of  the  counties  of  the  second  or  industrial  class.  Saline  County  leads  the 
list  with  tw'enty-five  delinquents  and  seventeen  dependents.  Probably  in  no 
other  county  are  there  more  serious  problems  than  in  Saline.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  county  officials  are  doing  their  best  to  deal  with  bad  juvenile 
conditions.  Bach  of  these  forty-two  cases  was  handled  as  an  individual. 
Only  seven  were  cent  to  St.  Charles  and  five  to  Geneva,  the  other  thirteen 
delinquents  were  all  put  on  probation.  Most  of  these  were  put  on  probation 
to  some  responsible  citizen  and  were  required  to  report  to  the  judge.  The 
boys  of  foreign  extraction  do  especially  well  on  probation  and  seem  to  have 
a wholesome  respect  for  the  law  after  they  have  once  felt  its  touch.  Twelve 
of  the  dependents  were  placed  back  in  their  own  hemes  on  probation.  A part- 
time  probation  officer,  who  receives  ?10  a month,  is  the  only  investigator  ex- 
cept the  sheriff  for  this  county.  Saline  should  ha\  e a well-trained  probation 
officer  devoting  entire  time  to  this  work.  It  is  evident  that  Saline  County 
needs  an  exceptionally  fine  probation  officer — some  one  active  enough  to  visit 
every  part  of  the  county,  vitally  interested  in  child  welfare  and  with  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  county  and  the  principles  of  Juvenile  Court 
work.  The  County  Judge  and  State’s  attorney  are  devoting  time  and  thought 
to  their  work.  They  should  have  the  aid  necessary  for  the  best  possible 
results. 

Jackson  County  ranks  second  in  number  of  commitments.  Eighteen  chil- 
dren were  declared  delinquent  and  seven  dependent  in  1917.  More  boys  were 
sent  to  St.  Charles  from  this  county  than  any  other  county  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois except  Madison  County.  This  is  particularly  significant  as  Jackson 
County  has  no  juvenile  probation  officer  and  no  mother’s  pension  fund.  The 
supervisors  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  mother’s  pension  and  they  have  never  had  a juvenile  proba- 
tion officer.  The  seven  dependents  were  all  committed  to  the  Illinois  Chil- 
dren’s Home  and  Aid  Society,  to  which  the  county  contributed  $300  in  1917. 
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Marion  County  had  eleven  deliiKjuents  and  two  dependents  V* 
were  sent  to  St.  Charles  and  four  to  Geneva.  In  this  county  a juvenile  pio 
batlon  officer  is  especially  needed.  In  last  fiscal  year,  Marion  County  spcn. 
?ia,2.al.l4  in  outdoor  relief.  If  the  county  could  afford  to  give  help  to  that 
extent  in  the  care  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  they  should  be  able  to  afford 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a probation  oflicer.  There  are  sever^  large  towns  in 
this  county  and  a special  need  of  watchful  juvenile  work.  The  county  Judge 
is  very  interested  in  this  work  and  should  not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of 

necessary  help.  , ,,  ^ , , 

in  Macoupin  County,  thirteen  were  declared  delinquent  and  six  depend* 
ent  in  11)17.  Gut  this  is  only  a small  part  of  the  number  brought  into  the 
.luveniie  Court.  This  county  has  difficult  situations.  Several  of  the  mining 
towns  have  organized  bands  of  boys  who  are  thieves  and  young  bandits.  The 
State’s  attorney  and  County  .Judge  both  are  interested  and  do  their  best,  but 
appreciate  the  inadcciuacy  of  this  work  without  the  help  of  a full-time  proba- 
tion officer,  $21), 978. 50  was  expended  in  outdoor  relief  in  this  county  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  'I'lie  foolishness  of  a county's  expending  almost  ?30,000  a 
year  on  helping  the  poor  in  their  liomes  and  not  affording  a juvenile  proba- 
tion officer  is  evident. 

Williamson  County  has  an  excellent  jail.  Usually  Juvenile  Court  pro- 
cedure is  observed  in  this  county.  Yet  the  records  show  that  from  October 
24  to  November  1,  a lO-year-old  boy  was  kept  in  jail,  charged  with  larceny. 
This  is  probably  the  most  fiagrant  violation  of  law  found  in  relation  to 
juvenile  procedure. 

Alexander  County  does  not  fit  in  either  of  the  classes  that  include  the 
others.  It  has  special  race  problems.  Disposition  of  the  negro  children  is 
very  difficult.  Cairo  is  made  the  dumping  ground  for  unwanted  families  on 
account  of  its  geographical  situation,  as  one  of  the  main  points  of  communi- 
cation between  the  North  and  South.  The  river  situation  is  bad.  The  county 
is  also  handicapped  by  lack  of  financial  backing  for  children’s  work.  The 
county  board  of  commissioners  will  allow  very  little  county  funds  for  the 
care  of  children.  Fortunately  the  women  of  Cairo  are  alive  to  the  situation 
and  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  their  city.  There  are  three  juvenile 
probation  officers,  all  serving  without  pay.  The  Orphan  Asylum  of  Southern 
Illinois  makes  it  possible  to  care  tor  white  dependent  children,  and  the 
county  does  contribute  to  it.  With  this  exception,  the  county  funds  are 
withheld,  to  the  great  detriment  of  juvenile  court  work  in  Alexander  County. 
Eight  were  declared  delinquent  in  1917 — three  of  whom  w'ere  put  on  proba- 
tion, one  sent  to  St.  Charles  and  four  sent  to  Geneva.  Seven  were  declared 
dependent. 

Pulaski  County  has  some  of  the  same  race  difilcultles  as  Alexander,  and 
many  other  juvenile  problems  of  its  own.  The  State’s  attorney  and  County 
Judge  give  their  personal  interest  to  the  children  of  the  Juvenile  Court  anil 
do  as  well  as  the  county’s  limited  resources  and  mixed  social  background 
permit.  In  this  small  county  nine  children  were  declared  delinquent  in  1917 
— seven  of  wdioni  w-ere  sent  to  St.  Charles  and  two  to  Geneva. 

Madison  County  has  the  problem  of  the  industrial  counties  added  to  diffi- 
culties always  accompanying  larger  cities  like  Alton  and  settlements  on  a 
big  river.  Ihirty-five  were  declared  delinquent  in  1917,  nine  of  whom  were 
put  on  probation,  sixteen  sent  to  St.  Charles  and  ten  to  Geneva  Twenty  w’ere 
declared  dependent,  fourteen  of  whom  were  put  on  probation  Eleven  were 
declared  feebleminded.  There  is  a juvenile  probation  officer  who  is  very 
vigilant  in  regard  to  children  conditions  in  the  county 

The  field  worker  for  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society  helps 
with  a large  variety  of  cases  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  some  cases  this  orean- 
ization  makes  investigations  and  cares  for  exceptional  children  doing  the 

voik  ot  juvenile  probation  officer  as  well  as  that  of  an  institution  for  receiv- 
ing and  finding  homes  for  dependent  children.  ius>t>tutiou  tor  recelv 

■ Patl'etically  few  resources  for  child  welfare  in  Southern  Illi- 

nois There  are  overwhelming  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  comparat  velv  few 
cons  rue  ive  agencies  grappling  with  the  problems.  The  peo^e  tliemLlve^ 
are  lor  the  most  part  not  awake  to  the  serious  conditionrand  to  the  flct 
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that  tlicir  community  is  backward  in  conserving  their  children  and  young 
|)cople. 

Taken  as  a whole,  Juvenile  Courts  In  this  district  represent  an  old- 
fashioned  crazy-quilt.  Bach  county  is  a law  unto  itself.  There  is  no  unity 
in  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  treatment  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
courts. 

The  juvenile  courts  must  be  socialized — must  be  humanized — and  yet 
standardized  to  reach  their  true  efficiency.  They  should  be  not  merely  a 
means  of  prosecuting  boys  and  girls,  but  a real  Child  Welfare  Agency  in 
each  county.  And  all  the  Juvenile  Courts  should  be  linked  together.  There 
should  be  a real  Juvenile  Court  system,  an  harmonious  whole  formed  of  the 
work  of  the  different  counties,  each  county  adapted  to  its  own  special  local 
needs. 


JUVENILE  COURTS  OF  .SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

Report  based  on  the  study  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  thirty-six  counties  of 
Southern  Illinois.  St.  Clair  County  is  not  included.  The  following  counties  are 
covered  in  this  report: 

1.  Alexander.  13.  Hardin.  25.  Perry. 

2.  Bond.  ' 11.  Jackson.  26.  Pope. 

3.  Calhoun.  15.  Jefferson.  27.  Pulaski. 

4.  Clay.  16.  Jersey.  28.  Randolph. 

T).  Clinton.  17.  Johnson.  29.  Richland. 

6.  Kdward.  18.  Lawrence.  30.  Saline. 

7.  Payette.  19.  Macoupin.  31.  Union. 

8.  Kffinffham.  20.  Madison.  32.  Wabash. 

9.  Franklin.  21.  Massac.  33.  Washington. 

10.  Gallatin.  22.  Marion.  34.  Wayne. 

11.  Greene.  23.  Monroe.  35.  Williamson. 

12.  Hamilton.  24.  Montgomery.  36.  White. 

Total  number  declared  feebleminded  in  1917,  50. 

Total  number  delinquents  in  1917 193 

Delinquents  placed  on  probation  1917 67 

Delinquents  committed  to  St.  Charles  1917 I? 

Delinquents  committed  to  Geneva  1917 49 

Total  number  children  declared  dependent  in  1917 118 

Number  dependents  placed  by  court  in  family  homes 4 

Number  dependents  placed  on  probation  (Guardians  appointed  3) 34 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society 

($1,950  contributed  by  these  counties  to  this  organization) 45 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Orphans’  Asylum  of  Southern  Illinois  at 

Cairo 9 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Methodist  Home,  St.  Creal  Springs  ($360 

contributed  to  Orphans’  Asylum) 5 

Number  dependents  committed  to  The  Home  at  Girard,  Illinois  ($818.05  con- 
tributed)   6 

Number  dependents  committed  to  (IJhristian  Women’s  National  Benevolent 

Assn,  at  St.  Louis 2 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Illinois  Home  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Or- 
phans   2 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Illinois  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva  2 

Number  dependents  committed  to  Huddleston  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Irvington  6 

Note. — Lack  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  keeping  records  makes  the  gathering 

of  this  data  difficult  and  may  be  the  cause  of  slight  inaccuracies. 


WORK  FOR  COUNTY  PRISONERS  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT 
OF  THE  COUNTY  JUDGE.^ 

[By  Nix.s  A.  Larson,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Rock  Island  County.! 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  has  been  to 
find  a remedy  or  a preventive  for  laziness,  shiftlessness,  vagabondage  and 
vagrancy,  with  the  resultant  evils  of  petty  crime  of  all  kinds  which  invariably 
follow  In  their  wake.  When  a man,  or  woman  for  that  matter,  is  handi- 
capped by  nature  with  a natural  disposition  and  inclination  toward  plain 
ordinary  worthlessness  and  with  a not  overly  brilliant  intellect,  the  result 
is  that  that  person  will  attempt  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  begging,  mooching, 
stealing,  prostitution  in  the  women,  and  any  other  method,  generally  of  a 

' Address  delivered  before  the  State  Association  of  Supervisors,  County  Commls- 
sioner.s.  County  and  Probate  Clerks  and  County  Auditors. 
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criminal  nature,  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  resuU  ^ 

sible  effort  either  of  brain  or  brawn.  The  unfortunates  ^eueral’y  co  e by 

this  indolent  disposition  honestly  through  heredity, 

under  conditions  and  in  an  environment  that  propagates  these  various  vices. 

Such  people  as  these  are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  a nation  that  properly  constituted  government  has  to  deal 
with,  and  less  effort  apparently  has  been  applied  to  suppress  it  than  any 
other  sociological  problem.  The  reason  for  that  up  to  the  present  time  in 
this  country  has  been  its  unbounded  prosperity  and  the  unlimited  waste 
and  prodigality  of  its  inhabitants.  With  the  advent  of  the  present  war 
and  with  it  the  necessity  for  conservation  in  all  possible  lines,  the  great 
economic  loss  resultant  from  the  existence  of  this  class  has  been  made 
forcibly  apparent,  the  result  being  that  the  Federal  Goveniment  as  a war 
measure  is  tardily  making  every  possible  effort  to  undo  in  a year  or  less 
the  progressive  growth  of  generations.  One  of  the  greatest  factors,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of  this  situation  has  been  the 
county  jail  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  though  it  probably  is  from  an 
exterior  observation. 

The  county  jail,  I take  it,  was  intended  to  perform  two  very  Important 
functions  in  the  community;  one  the  detention  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds, 
felons  or  misdemeanants  who  are  unable  to  give  bail  for  their  re-appearance 
while  they  are  waiting  disposition  of  their  cases  either  by  grand  jury  action 
or  by  trial.  The  other  is  the  punishment  or  reformation  of  the  class  of  mis- 
demeanants to  which  I have  already  referred. 

ffor  the  first,  the  county  jail,  if  properly  constructed  and  managed,  is 
reasonably  well  adapted.  For  the  latter  it  is  a complete  and  most  miserable 
failure.  If  the  county  jail  has  ever  benefited  an  individual  coming  under  the 
class  of  petty  offenders  or  vagrants  it  has  not  come  to  my  notice.  If  it  ever 
had  any  usefulness  along  this  line  (which  I doubt)  it  has  long  since  outlived 
it.  Practically  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
our  own,  has  long  since  recognized  this  fact. 

All  commitments  by  sentence  to  the  county  jail  are  of  petty  offenders 
or  misdemeanants,  as  they  are  technically  called.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
misdemeanors  committed  are  by  the  class  I have  already  mentioned.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First — This  class  exists  through  constant  petty  offending  the  result  being 
that  they  are  repeatedly  arrested,  charged  with  one  form 'of  misdemeanor 
or  another. 

Second  They  have  no  means,  nor  friends  with  means,  the  result  being 
tenced^°°°*  await  trial,  plead  guilty  and  are  immediately  sen- 

provides  in  most  instances  that  the  punishment  shall  be 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  both. 

Fourth— Not  having  any  means  there  is  no  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
pjdge  and  the  punishment  must  be  a jail  sentence  of  from  one  day  to  one 

to  sfaie'UMlns^S^^^^^^  committed  eventually 

Sixth— Petty  offenders  of  any  standing  in  the  community  whatever  are 
fuXto  liquiLte  ® themselves  or  their  friends  have  sufficien! 

• result?  These  people  handicapped  from  birth  with  an 

indolent,  shiftless  disposition,  reared  in  an  environment  and  under  condi- 
tions that  nourish  it,  without  incentive  or  ambition  and  with  no  aspirations 
beyond  the  day’s  requirements,  are  thrown  into  a jail  where  tLy  drlbsm 
lately  nothing  for  a period  varying  from  one  day  to  one  year  but  Lt  d^nT 
sleep,  smoke  and  play  cards.  Imagine  the  improvement  on  a confirmed 
loafer  of  a whole  year  of  loafing  with  all  his  W’ants  siinnliPrt  wuif 
effort  than  putting  on  and  taking  off  a pair  of  overalls^Mdl  ll/iri  o° 
day  for  a period  of  one  year.  I ask  you  ha^thlt  man  been  nuu  oi‘ce  each 
or  reformed?  Will  he,  upon  his  release  heeeL?  P'^her  punished 

citizen,  eager  to  supply  by  hard  manual  labir  the  wLts°ot  h^meMf' o'^  f 
With  a new  outlook  on  life  and  an  ambition  to  mak^his  ma^k  in  tli[s  wZdf 
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Far  be  it  from  such.  He  comes  out  by  far  a worse  man  and  a greater  w'reck 
than  when  he  entered.  He  has  during  his  incarceration  associated  with  a 
multitude  of  others  of  his  type  and  also  w'ith  felons  of  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  intelligence  and  viciousness.  If  any  change  has  been  made  in  him  it  is 
an  ambition  {if  his  nature  permits  of  forming  an  ambition)  to  emulate  the 
career  of  the  hardened  criminal  from  whom  he  has  gained  information  or 
ideas,  or  he  is  more  pronounced  or  confirmed  in  his  indolence  and  worth- 
lessness than  when  he  entered. 

If  the  jail  is  such  as  ours,  the  worst  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  he  has  his 
standard  of  living  lowered  still  further  than  it  was  originally,  and  develops 
the  possibility  to  exist  in  more  miserable  quarters  than  he  had  prior  to  his 
confinement. 

if  the  jail  is  such  a one  as  we  have  in  process  of  construction,  which 
when  completed  w'ill  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  he  has  all  his  desires 
gratified  and  wants  satisfied  under  conditions  far  superior  to  those  under 
which  he  has  previously  existed  and  he  considers  his  confinement  a treat. 

With  a situation  such  as  this  can  you  possibly  imagine  the  predicament 
of  a committing  magistrate  when  called  upon  to  pass  sentence  upon  a victim 
of  this  type?  What  would  you  do  if  you  occupied  my  position  and  over  76 
per  cent'  of  the  criminal  cases  brought  before  you  were  offenders  of  this 
class?  Would  you  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I have  already  done,  that 
the  county  jail  as  a penal  institution  is  a hindrance  and  not  a help  to  the 
misdemeanant  as  w'ell  as  to  the  public  at  large? 

What  is  the  answer?  Work.  Sensible  occupation  intelligently  super- 
vised. Not  only  is  it  an  actual  crime  to  squander  the  latent  productiveness 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  now  confined  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
that  of  the  thousands  whose  productiveness  must  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
01  apprehending,  committing,  tending,  guarding  and  supporting  this  vast 
throng  in  idleness,  but  the  greatest  crime  is  committed  on  the  prisoner  him- 
self in  that  he  leaves  the  institution  unreformed,  unimproved,  unpunished 
and  more  of  a menace  to  the  community  than  when  he  entered. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  6,000,000  or  more  inhabitants,  there 
are  but  three  workhouses — at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Quincy.  None  of  you 
should  ever  go  to  Chicago  and  leave  without  first  having  made  a thorough 
inspection  of  the  Bridewell.  You  owe  that  to  yourselves  as  citizens  and  to 
your  counties  as  officers  thereof. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  a bill  which  became  a law, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a farm  for  the  working  of  misdemeanants 
whose  sentences  are  ninety  days  or  over.  This  provision  is  for  but  one, 
although  several  had  been  recommended,  to  be  located  throughout  the  State 
and  made  easily  accessible  from  all  its  counties.  While  the  bill  has  been 
passed  providing  for  the  construction  of  one  such  farm  no  funds  have  as 
yet  been  made  available  by  legislative  action,  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
use  our  utmost  efforts  to  urge  such  legislation  as  well  as  to  assist  in  procur- 
ing other  farms  of  the  same  type.  Here  the  prisoners  will  be  given  comfort- 
able quarters  and  every  one  of  them  employed  at  some  useful  occupation 
under  intelligent  supervision.  The  man  will  be  taught  to  use  his  hands,  and 
such  manual  occupation  wHl  eventually  develop  a reciprocal  mental  reaction 
which  cannot  but  be  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  society  in  general.  He 
will  begin  to  realize  the  possibility  of  productiveness  and  take  pride  in  accom- 
plishment. He  will  make  himself  self-supporting  while  in  confinement  and 
teach  him  better  methods  of  subsistence  to  be  utilized  when  at  liberty.  He 
will  develop  manliness,  self-reliance  and  Independence  which  will  materially 
affect  both  himself  and  the  community  for  the  better. 

In  conclusion  I will  say  that  no  man  is  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  society 
unless  occupied  in  some  useful  employment,  whether  he  be  in  confinement  or 
at  liberty.  Those  who  are  not  doing  so  and  who  are  physically  able  should 
be  compelled  to  do  so,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  If  such  work  as  I have  outlined 
Will  not  accomplish  the  results  that  I have  mentioned,  in  improving  the 
worker,  it  will  at  least  be  a punishment  and  to  a considerable  extent  act  as 
a deterrent  and  tend  to  reduce  further  infraction  of  law.  In  the  meantime 
every  county  should  provide  employment  for  its  misdemeanants,  either  on 
its  roads,  at  the  county  infirmary,  breaking  rock,  sawing  wood,  or  such  other 
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employment  as  can 


be  provided  without  any  great  expenditure  of  money, 
uc  nr  niinish.  and. 


and  should  be  remedied.  You  can  and  should  do  it 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  AT 

WAR. 


[Hublication,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  ol  Labor.] 

"That  juvenile  delinquency  in  European  countries  has  inci'eased  during 
the  war  is  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  social  workers,  judges^  concerned 
with  children’s  cases  and  students  of  criminology.  Available  statistics  of  in- 
crease are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  but  such  as  they  are  they  tell 
almost  everywhere  the  same  story  of  an  increasing  number  of  children 
brought  to  court  and  an  increasing  seriousness  of  their  offenses.  Not  only 
from  the  allies  in  Western  Europe  but  from  Germany  and  from  Russia  come 
reports  of  special  efforts  to  combat  a growing  evil. 

"Our  data  are  of  necessity  too  scattered  and  haphazard  to  permit  a fair 
comparison,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the  causes  of  increase 
and  the  suggested  measures  of  prevention  discussed  by  the  various  countries 
whose  published  statements  are  available  to  us  in  America.  They  may  well 
serve  to  remind  us  that  when  the  normal  life  of  children  is  broken  down, 
when  their  needs  are  neglected  by  Hie  community,  children  and  community 
alike  must  pay  the  penalty.” 

The  report  summarizes  the  statements  of  investigators  concerning  in- 
crease and  causes  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  definite  statistics,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion  concerning  the  extent  and 
the  causes  is  that  the  increase  in  every  community  is  so  great  as  to  be  alarm- 
ing, and  that  the  causes  in  general  in  ail  countries  are  practically  the  same 
— removal  of  fathers  and  older  brothers,  industrial  conditions,  withdrawal 
of  social  workers,  unavoidable  breaking  down  of  local  social  agencies,  lower- 
ing of  school  standards. 

in  England  one  Investigation  showed  that  in  seventeen  towns  there  had 
been  an  Increase  in  number  of  offenses  of  children  of  over  30  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  cases  of  larceny  alone  was  nearly  50  per  cent. 

h ranee  enacted  in  191  ^ a war  orplian  law  which  provides  a new  type  of 
social  guardianship  for  every  child  whose  father,  mother  or  breadwinner  has 
been  killed  or  incapacitated  for  war.  This  guardianship  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  normal  family  life  which  is  everv  where  the  first  essential 
in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
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peatediy  referred.  Of  general  statistics  there  are  none;  but  we  read  that 
asylums  for  delinquents  are  flooded  with  children,  judges  and  officers  of 
children’s  courts  are  overworked  and  a startling  increase  in  delinquency  is 
uniformly  admitted  by  judges  and  social  workers  whose  statements  have 
come  to  us.” 

Child  volunteers  who  had  run  away  from  home  to  fight  the  enemy  are 
returned  with  transported  prisoners.  In  one  prison  were  found  sixty  chil- 
dren betw'een  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen  who  had  run  away  to  fight. 
They  were  held  with  all  types  of  adult  prisoners. 

Information  concerning  methods  of  combating  the  situation  is  fragmen- 
tary. Isolated  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  but  there  is  no  record  of 
a definite  public  policy. 

In  conclusion  the  report  states: 

■'Not  yet  can  we  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States.  But  in  the  war-time  experience  of  other 
countries  we  see  certain  injurious  conditions  which  are  being  repeated  here, 
and  many  of  the  measures  of  prevention  and  care  recommended  by  foreign 
writers  express  principles  which  no  community  can  afford  to  disregard,  but 
which  are  not  yet  effective  throughout  the  United  States. 

"It  is  inevitable  that  the  war  should  deprive  children  of  a normal  home 
life?  Must  mothers  be  gainfully  employed?  And  surely,  the  community 
can  maintain  its  standards  of  schooling  and  provide,  even  in  war  time,  ample 
opportunity  for  wholesome  play.  Now',  more  than  ever,  do  the  children  who 
are  without  proper  guardianship  need  individual  care  and  training,  and 
those  who  have  become  unruly  need  the  attention  which  special  courts  can 
give.  In  so  far  as  the  war  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  trained 
probation  officers,  psychological  experts,  and  the  staffing  of  institutions  for 
delinquent  and  for  defective  children;  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  hinder  the 
extension  of  modern  methods  of  care — whether  in  large  cities,  small  towns,  or 
rural  counties — the  war  is  inflicting  a positive  injury  not  only  on  the 
delinquents  themselves  but  on  other  children  and  on  the  community  as  a 
whole.” 


REDUCING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 

Extraordinary  results  are  being  obtained  from  the  movement  among 
Chicago  social  organizations  to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  stock- 
yards  district. 

'I'he  first  six  months  of  the  war  showed  a considerable  increase  of  these 
delinquents.  Unwilling  to  have  another  summer  vacation  go  by,  offering 
leisure  for  mischief,  without  trying  to  counteract  the  Influences  that  led  to 
the  delinquency  increase,  a conference  of  agencies  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperation  toward  providing  new  and  varied  activities  for  young  people. 

A Summer  Community  Recreation  Committee  composed  of  twenty-five 
agencies — social,  civic,  religious,  education  and  business,  grew  out  of  this 
conference.  Emerson  Bradshaw,  executive  secretary  of  the  Community  Clear- 
ing House,  which  had  been  organized  by  the  packing  companies,  became 
secretary  of  the  Community  Committee  also. 

The  program  of  summer  activities  outlined  by  the  committee  consisted 
of  community  events,  such  as  Fourth  of  July  patriotic  celebrations  in  the 
small  parks;  band  concerts  during  the  summer;  motion  picture  entertain- 
ments; short  patriotic  addresses;  general  field  days;  cooperative  hikes;  out- 
ings; week  end  camping  trips;  evening  play,  street  play,  vacation  work  in 
churches  and  in  one  public  school. 

That  the  district  is  being  awakened  is  certain.  It  has  the  distinction  of 
registering  8,601  men,  the  largest  in  any  city  district  in  the  country.  There 
is  a growing  patriotic  feeling  among  its  inhabitants  especially  among  the 
young  men  of  Polish  and  Bohemian  nationalities.  Many  of  these  have 
volunteered  for  war  service.  Over  600  Polish  aliens  have  gone  from  this 
community  into  the  Polish  Legion. 
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The  hope  is  to  continue  to  arouse  this  ^that^^willXi’n- 

Of  it  a community  consciousness  and  community  solidarity  » 

higher  standards  into  the  civil  life.  r>rr>crrQm  io 

The  opportunity  for  doing  many  things  along  ^ 

splendid  with  the  shorter  hours  and  better  wages  recently  granted  the  stock 

yards  employees. 


A STUDY  OF  DELINQUENT  AND  DEPENDENT  GIRLS  AT 

GENEVA. 


"A  Study  of  Delinquent  and  Dependent  Girls,”  by  Louise  E.  Ordahl  and 
George  Ordahl  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  Delinquency,  March, 

This  study  was  made  at  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
Geneva  In  July,  August  and  September,  1915.  The  object  was  to  furnish 
4lata  for  a more  scientific  classification  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  of 
the  school. 

Two  intelligence  scales  were  used,  viz:  the  Faribault  Revision  of  the 
Binet-Slmon  Scale  of  general  intelligence,  by  Dr.  Fred  Kuhlmann;  and  the 
Stanford  Revision  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman.  Of  the  first  named  revision  the 
entire  scale  was  used  without  modification,  excepting  that  a score  of  three 
was  allowed  for  each  test  passed  in  the  fifteenth  year.  Tests  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year  inclusive  were  taken  from  the  Stanford  Revi- 
sion and  cases  passing  above  the  mental  age  of  ten  w'ere  given  an  opportunity 
to  continue  as  high  on  the  scale  as  their  ability  permitted.  The  scoring  for 
these  higher  tests  has  been  made  according  to  the  directions  for  the  1916 
Stanford  Revision.  The  object  in  using  the  higher  tests  was  to  gain,  if 
possible,  additional  data  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  higher  grade  and  borderline 
cases  which  present  difficult  problems  to  officials  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  and  parole  o^  delinquent  girls. 

The  intelligence  quotient  is  a finer  designation  of  retardation  and  mental 
status  than  the  mere  number  of  years  retarded,  and  thus  furnishes  a more 
scientific  basis  lor  diagnosis  and  classification  on  the  basis  of  intelligence. 

According  to  the  classification  made,  99  girls  or  22.9  per  cent  are  defin- 
itely feebleminded;  86  or  19.9  per  cent  are  doubtful;  107  or  24.7  per  cent  are 
borderline;  118  or  27.3  per  cent  dull  normal;  22  or  5 per  cent  are  average 
■ormal,  and  none  superior  normal. 


If,  however,  the  intelligence  quotient  .75  is  regarded  as  the  lower  limit 
of  normal  intelligence  than  the'  first  two  numbers  above  should  be  combined 
making  a total  of  185  cases  or  42.8  per  cent  feebleminded.  This  percentage  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  examiners,  more  nearly  correct  than  that  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  .70  I.  Q.  standard.  There  were  a few  cases  above  the  I Q 75 
who  despite  the  numerical  result  of  the  tests  were  diagnosed  as  feebleminded, 
likewise  there  were  a few  below  the  I.  Q.  .75  who  were  classed  as  borderline, 
but  the  number  of  cases  above  the  standard  nearly  equaled  the  numbers  below 
so  that  the  total  number  classed  as  definitely  feebleminded  was  168  or  approx- 
39  per  cent.  These  percentages  would  be  changed  slightly  for  the 
higher  grades  if  based  on  the  results  of  the  Stanford  Revision. 

1 thirty-two  girls  were  examined.  This  number  in- 

entme  population  of  the  school  and  the  admissions  during  the 
time  the  laminations  were  being  made.  Forty-eight  of  the  girls  were  de- 
pendent. The  remainder  were  delinquent.  ^ “ 

The  summary  of  the  report  is: 

median  age  of  admission  is  14  years.  Median  age  for  the  entire 
population  on  date  of  examination  was  15  6 years  ^ ^ entire 

then:"^’  " ®«Ji®idered  the  lower  limit  of  normal  intelligenc. 


22.9  per  cent  are  definitely  feebleminded 

19.9  per  cent  are  doubtfully  feebleminded 
24.7  per  cent  are  borderline. 

27.3  per  cent  are  dull  normal. 

5.0  per  cent  are  average  normal. 

0 are  superior  normal. 
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"If  the  I.  Q.  .75  is  considered  the  lower  iiiuit  of  normal  Intelligence  the* 
42.8  per  cent  are  feebleminded,  none  doubtful,  and  the  remaining  classiflc*- 
tion  as  above  given. 

"8.  The  intelligence  of  the  432  girls  studied  corresponds  approximately  t* 
that  of  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  public  school  population. 

•'4.  The  general  health  of  the  girls  is.  average. 

“5.  The  girls  as  a whole  are  much  retarded  pedagoglcally.  The  median 
for  present  school  status  falls  five  years  behind  the  possible  median  based 
on  chronological  age. 

•■().  The  chief  cause  of  commitment  is  immorality. 

"7.  Histories  indicate  that  the  girls  have  left  school  because  the  school 
courses  were  not  suited  to  persons  of  low  intelligence. 

"8.  On  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  mental  attitude,  the  girls  separate 
into  five  classes.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  immorality  is  due  to  low  grade  in- 
telligence and  (ill  per  cent  of  all  offenses  is  due  to  low  grade  intelligence. 

"9.  Prognosis  is  not  favorable,  but  if  the  schools  were  provided  with  8 
department  of  clinical  diagnosis,  and  more  adequate  facilities  for  training 
pupils  of  low  grade  intelligence,  prevention  would  take  the  place  of  cure. 

The  prognosis  is  not  favorable  but  it  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  The 
report  states: 

"The  problem  of  delinquent  girls  is  perhaps  without  question  the  most 
serious  one  confronting  society,  and  yet  it  is  one  concerning  which  no 
effective  solution  has  been  found.  The  legal  profession  has  made  some 
progress  away  from  the  idea  of  punishment,  but  the  courts  have  not  been 
successful  in  reforming  their  juvenile  charges.  Training  schools  and  reform- 
atories have  achieved  only  a small  measure  of  success.  The  pedagogical  pro- 
fession can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  an  effort  at  even  understanding 
the  situation.  The  psychologist  has  been  able  to  offer  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions but  society  has  not  taken  serious  note  of  them.  In  the  meantime, 
nature  is  taking  its  course  while  society  attempts  corrective  measure  that 
have  little  effect  in  remedying  the  situation. 

"In  general,  as  indicated  from  the  data  obtainable  on  the  cases  here  pre- 
sented, the  girls  committed  to  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  regarded  by  the  court  as  criminal.  They  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  as  children  not  responsible  or  accountable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  for  the  acts  which  they  have  committed,  against  society. 
This  is  a new  departure  in  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  minors,  which  had 
its  beginnings  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Under  the  existing  management 
of  the  home,  this  principle  was  fully  recognized,  and  the  superintendent  was 
committed  to  a constructive,  reformative  policy.  Effort  was  being  made  to 
educate  and  train,  and  the  element  of  punishment  was  eliminated.  The 
training  given  was  academic,  domestic  and  commercial.  The  academic 
training  corresponded  to  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  school.  The 
domestic  training  was  calculated  to  train  the  girls  to  keep  up  a home 
efficiently,  or  to  work  as  a domestic.  The  commercial  training  was  equlT- 
alent  to  that  of  an  ordinary  business  course  based  on  graduation  from  the 
eighth  .grade.  The  girls  were  observed  individually  by  the  managing  officer 
and  the  resident  physician  with  a view  to  providing  training  suited  to  the 
individual  needs  and  an  effort  was  made  to  retain  each  girl  in  the  institu- 
tion as  long  as  it  seemed  desirable.  An  officer  visited  the  homes  of  the  girls 
and  investigated  the  places  offering  in  the  way  of  even  partial  success  in  the 
matter  of  reforming  delinquent  girls.  The  main  difficulties  which  have  ap- 
peared in  this  study  are  outlined  as  follows: 

"1.  A girl  who  has  erred  in  sex  matters  is  not  readily  forgiven  by  society, 
especially  the  strata  of  society  into  which  the  reformed  girl  should  be  placed. 
Such  a girl  could  not  be  sent  to  high  school  with  safety,  and  colleges  require 
a clean  moral  record  for  admission,  thus,  while  a few  of  the  delinquent  girls 
would  like  to  go  on  to  college,  this  social  attitude  excludes  them  as  it  does 
from  various  other  avenues  of  life,  so  that  the  opportunities  of  a girl  who 
has  been  immoral  are  much  limited. 

“2.  A girl  who  has  been  immoral  does  not  readily  recover  the  necessary 
wholesome  attitude  and  respect  for  marital  relations. 
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-S.  Th,  know,.  1... 

favor  of  the  roform  of  a girl  who  ’ reformatory  during  the 

••4.  The  dellnnuent  g rl  enters,  and  to  meet  the  diffl- 

most  nnstahle  period  of  hei  life,  and  is  normal  life  is, 

culties  of  serious  adjustment  at  a period  when  tne  gm 

and  should  be  under  the  care  of  parents.  nresence  in  the  reform- 

“5.  The  problem  of  reform  is  complicated  by  tl  P feeble-minded 

atory  of  individuals  of  a low  degree  ol  intelligence.  imnossible  With 

musf  associate  with  the  normal,  reform  becomes 

the  cottage  system  this  difficulty  is  lessened  by  « Posmbi  ty  seg  eg 
on  the  basis  of  general  intelligence  and  <legree  of  immora  ity. 

“6.  The  obect  of  reform  is  the  protection  of  f na  offsnrfn’g 

girl  once  infected  With  syphilis  is  not  a fit  subject  for  leanng  o -P 

“7  In  the  nature  of  the  situation  the  majority  of  the  girls  paroled  aie 
placed  in  families  as  domestics.  But  there 
taking  in  a reformatory  girl.  They  are  liable  f 

the  male  member  of  the  home  of  improper  conduct  ® 

usually  believed  by  the  public  who  do  not  understand  the 
of  these  girls,  especially  the  ones  affiicted  with  hysteria  or  nervous  tendencies. 
Thus,  although  a man  may  sustain  a reputation  for  the  highest  moral  lecti- 
tude  his  reputation  may  be  lost  and  his  family  suffer  for  stigma  ot  disgrace. 
To  protect  the  girls  from  society  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  good  homes, 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  essential  that  the  homes  be  protected  from 


the  girls  placed  in  them.  _ . i.,  ^ 

“8.  Diagnosis,  without  psychological  examination,  is  liable  to  error. 
Some  officials  have  become  convinced  that  sex  immorality  on  the  part  of  a 
girl,  is  a sure  index  of  feeble-mindedness;  while  others  have  not  grasped 
the  significance  of  feeble-mindedness  and  are  liable  to  over-estimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  high-grade  and  borderline  cases.  Many  of  the  higher  grade  feeble- 
minded simulate  the  manner  and  thought  forms  of  normal  people  to  such  an 
extent  that  under  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  defectiveness  is  not  apparent. 
It  likewise  frequently  happens  that  feeble-minded  persons  may  be  so  con- 
stituted that  they  use  the  utmost  of  the  intelligence  they  possess  to  the  best 
posslbie  advantage,  and  thereby  raise  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency  the 
limited  amount  of  intelligence  at  their  command.  At  crises  that  come  in  all 
ordinary  lives,  however,  these  persons  fail  as  do  all  others  of  their  class. 

“9.  The  persons  charged  with  the  care  and  training  of  the  delinquent 
girls  are  not  specially  trained  lor  their  work.  The  caretakers  or  matrons 
have  no  special  qualifications.  The  grade  teachers  are  grade  teachers  certified 
by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Thus,  girls,  needing  the  consideration 
ol  persons  ol  the  greatest  skill  and  highest  efficiency  are  turned  over  to 
persons  who  are  untrained  lor  their  w'ork. 

“The  foregoing  outline  is  not  a complete  enumeration  of  all  the  condi- 
tions which  stand  in  the  way  ol  successful  reformation  of  delinquent  girls, 
but  it  represents  the  main  ones  that  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
study.  The  situation  is,  however,  not  altogether  hopeless.  There  are  certain 
psychological  and  social  factors  which  operate  in  a way  favorable  to  the 
reformation  of  delinquent  and  immoral  girls.  These  factors  are  enumerated 
as  follows: 

1.  A large  proportion  of  the  girls  committed  have  come  from  inferior 
homes  and  the  contrast  of  these  homes  with  the  clean  and  wholesome  living 
conditions  of  the  institution  cottages  ieads  the  inmate  to  desire  a more 


“2.  While  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  inmates  are  not  properly  trained 
for  their  work,  natural  selection  operates  in  a way  to  eliminate  the  most 
unfit  and  to  select  a few  who  by  nature  are  endowed  to  sympathize  in  a whole- 
some way  with  the  girl  who  has  gone  wrong. 

3.  Not  all  the  giils  received  in  the  institution  have  become  habitualiy 
delinquent  or  immoral,  and  some  are  thus  amenable  to  discipline 

“4.  A number  ot  the  girls  have  been  mistreated  by  parents  or  guardians 
and  are  not  psychologically  delinquent.  These  girls,  however  stand  in  need 
of  protection  rather  than  reformation. 
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“On  the  wliole,  however,  prognosis  concerning  the  432  girls  here  studied 
is  not  favorable.  About  40  per  cent  are  of  such  low  grade  intelligence  that 
they  seriously  retard  the  reformation  of  the  remaining  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution. and  should  themselves  be  under  permanent  custody  or  parole. 
Approximately  30  per  cent  are.  because  of  disease,  temperament  or  habits, 
not  liable  to  reform.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  are  somewhat  more  hopeful 
and  give  promise  of  becoming  fit  for  citizenship.  They  are,  however,  problem 
cases  to  which*  the  nine  difficulties  above  enumerated  apply  in  large  measure 
to  each  individual  of  the  group. 

“Data  are  not  at  hand  for  making  safe  forecast  concerning  the  probable 
future  social  behavior  of  even  the  most  promising  individuals,  but  in  the 
light  of  such  data  as  could  be  obtained,  viz:  the  individual  histories,  the  con- 
duct while  in  the  institution,  and  the  psychological  examination  it  appears 
to  the  writers  that  not  over  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  girls  studied 
are  liable  to  become  average  well-behaved  and  desirable  members  of  society. 

SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES  OF  COMMITMENT. 

“Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  432  girls  studied  have  committed 
some  offense  against  the  best  interests  of  society.  In  the  above  sections  it 
has  been  attempted  to  present  the  underlying  conditions  giving  rise  to  the 
various  forms  of  delinquency,  and  to  point  out  the  comm.on  characteristics 
of  each  group  found:  a brief  summary  follows: 

“Stealing,  six  cases;  due  to  feeble-mindedness,  training  of  parents  or 
associates. 

“Forgery,  three  cases;  due  to  the  influence  of  interested  parties  and  is 
confined  to  persons  of  borderline  or  low  normal  intelligence. 

“Attempted  suicide,  one  case;  due  to  unstable  mentality. 

“Murder,  one  case;  real  condition  not  knowti. 

"Immorality  is  confined  to  no  one  class  but  is  common  to  girls  of  every 
grade  of  intelligence  from  high-grade  imbecile  to  average  normal  intelligence. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  girls  of  the  various  levels  of  mentality  differs 
markedly. 

“Group  1,  Intelligence  Quotient  48-55,  fifteen  cases:  These  cases  do  not 
understand  the  moral  situation  involved;  are  not  over  sexed,  but  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  adults.  The  situation  is  analagous  to  that 
of  using  a child  of  7 or  8 for  immoral  purposes. 

“Group  II,  Intelligence  Quotient  55-70,  ninety  cases:  This  group  of 
girls  comprehend  the  situation  in  an  intellectual  way,  but  their  own  indi- 
vidual behavior  is  not  a matter  of  much  concern  to  them;  pride  of  person 
is  lacking,  and  they  have  met  situations  for  which  their  intelligence  is 
inadequate. 

“Group  III,  Intelligence  Quotient  70-75,  eighty-one  cases;  This  group 
of  girls  apparently  possess  intelligence  sufficient  for  self-direction,  but  the 
moral  aspect  of  their  behavior  has  little  “meaning”  to  them.  They  do  not 
feel  deeply,  and  their  intellectual  perspective  is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend 
sex  morality. 

"Group  IV.  Intelligence  Quotient  75-85,  one  hundred  and  ten  cases:  This 
group  of  girls  realize  quite  fully  that  their  behavior  alienates  them  from 
respectable  society,  and  in  a limited  degree  desire  to  be  respectable,  but  the 
more  adventurous  life  appeals  to  them,  and  over-balances  any  tendency  they 
may  have  toward  better  conduct. 

“Group  V.  Intelligence  Quotient  85-95.  fifty-three  cases:  These  girls 
have  become  immoral  because  of  unusual  circumstances,  and  not  because  of 
lack  of  intelligence  or  because  of  any  discoverable  immoral  traits. 

“Group  VI,  Intelligence  Quotient  83-95,  six  cases:  Girls  who  appear  to 
prefer  the  immoral  and  dissipated  life. 

“Group  VII,  Intelligence  Quotient  60-84,  four  cases:  Girls  trained  in 
immorality  before  the  period  of  puberty. 

“In  general  the  girls  have  come  from  poor  homes  or  homes  inadequate 
to  meet  the  social  needs  of  adolescent  girls.  A large  number  have  sought 
the  streets  for  entertainment  and  company  or  have  been  forced,  out  of 
economic  necessity,  to  work  in  factories;  in  either  case,  they  have  been 
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thrown  in  with  immoral  ^four  groups  the  girls  have 

In  practically  every  case  classed  in  t possess- 

become  infatuated  with  some  young  boy  legitimate  impulses,  their 

Ing  adequate  intelligence  for  contiolling  immoral  conduct.  Only 

Instinctive  desire  for  male  companionship  has  lea  lo  imm 

four  of  the  entire  number  had  Cf  one  of  cure  as  it  is  one  of 

“The  problem  of  delinquency  is  not  so  much  one  o .j 

and  the  dulf  normal  it  is  a safe  'prophesy  _ that  delinquency  and  immorality 
among  young  girls  woulcl  decrease  by  half.’ 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK  IN  CHICAGO  HOUSE  OF  CORREC- 
TION.' 

The  first  report  of  the  social  service  work  of  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  among  women  offenders  in  the  House  of  Correction  has 
been  recently  published. 

The  work  was  inaugurated  September  1,  1917,  and  the  report  covers  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  work  was  supervised  and  the  report  written 
by  Miss  Valeria  D.  McDermott,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of 
the  Chicago  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  women  were  interviewed,  178  of  whom 
were  first  commitments.  Of  the  188  women  interviewed  only  eleven  refused 
the  assistance  offered  them. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  were  committed  for  sex  offenses.  The  report 
contains  a clear  analysis  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  encountered  in 
dealing  with  this  class  of  offenders,  flash  light  social  histories  on  typical 
members  of  the  group,  the  summaries  of  the  efforts  made  for  them  and  the 
results,  and  recommendations  for  needed  changes  in  legal  methods  of 
handling  this  class  of  law  violators. 

This  report  is  valuable  in  a far  wider  territory  than  Chicago;  it  can 
be  applied  to  every  community  in  Illinois. 


PROBATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


There  were  30,588  persons  placed  on  probation  by  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  according  to  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Probation  Commission  recently  published.  In 
addition  more  than  60,000  cases  of  drunkenness  were  handled  under  the 
State’s  release  law.  Of  the  persons  placed  on  probation  3,426  were  women 
and  girls. 


The  increase  of  persons  placed  on  probation  in  one  year  was  1 635  The 
Increase  since  the  establishment  of  the  commission  in  1909  was  16  221 
The  number  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  16  222. 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  persons  placed  on  probation  were  seventeen  years 
“Thf^  ‘discussing  this  division  of  the  work  the  report  states, 

that  juvenile  cases  are  withheld  from  probation; 
in  fact,  of  those  which  reach  the  court  the  proportion  is  lar^pr  nmnup*  tho 
uvenile  than  among  the  adults.  It  is  the  juvenBerwhicrire  dealf  wUh 
before  thf  court”  ""  ® Probation  officer  without  the  case  being  brought 

The  collections  by  probation  officers  ammintpH  fr»  '7or  i • i 

rsu^irersrn/e°nyr-^---  cases;^'^4T,?r/f‘°r  S^L°n^ 
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'I'lie  cost  of  the  service  including  salaries  and  court  costs  was  $2;?Ci,340.2* 
from  the  county  treasuries  and  an  expenditure  of  $11,565  by  the  State  Com- 
mission. 

The  number  of  probation  officers  employed  was  147. 

The  results  of  the  year  show'  that  11.3  per  cent  of  the  probationers 
defaulted;  3.3  per  cent  were  re-arrested;  8.6  per  cent  surrendered;  to  24.3 
per  cent  probation  was  extended;  52.4  per  cent  were  filed  or  discharged. 

The  summary  states  that  77  per  cent  were  satisfactory  and  23  per  cent 
were  unsatisfactory. 

Cases  are  placed  on  probation  from  the  police,  municipal,  juvenile, 
superior  and  district  courts.  The  offenses  include  all  types  of  misdemeanors 
and  felonies  and  range  from  street  loitering  to  manslaughter. 

•'Probation  is  granted  in  just  about  one  quarter  of  the  cases  disposed 
of  by  the  State,”  reads  the  report. 

The  number  of  persons  on  probation  in  1917  was  approximately  three 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, jails  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  discussing  results  the  report  states,  "So  far  as  the  conduct  of  persons 
on  probation  is  reflected  in  statistics,  it  not  only  justifies  the  use  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  offenders  but  shows  an  Increased  proportion  of  favor- 
able reactions.  The  study  of  these  cases  is  based  upon  the  monthly  reports 
from  the  probation  officers  to  the  commission,  giving  names  of  persons  in 
their  care  as  to  whom  any  action  has  been  taken.  That  52.4  per  cent  so  con- 
ducted themselves  as  to  merit  an  honorable  release  at  the  end  of  their  term 
Indicates  a salvage  that  would  be  a cause  for  pride  in  any  system  of  dealing 
With  offenders  against  the  law.” 


TRACHOMA  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Two  thousand  blind  adults  are  supported  by  county  pensions  in  Illinois. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  dependents  are  in  the  southern  part_  of 
the  State  in  the  region  known  as  “Egypt.”  A group  of  counties  representing 
seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  bears  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
burden  of  the  county  cost  for  blind  pensions.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  all 
funds  expended  for  charitable  purposes  in  this  group  of  counties  is  expended 
for  blind  pensions.  Five  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds  of  the  other  counties 
are  paid  in  blind  pensions. 

The  heavy  cost  of  blind  pensions  in  “Egypt”  is  not  due  to  a greater  zeal 
in  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  law  is  mandatory  and  all  counties  must  make 
the  appropriations  and  pay  the  pensions.  The  cost  is  due  entirely  to  the 
high  rate  of  blindness  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Trachoma  is  declared  to  he  the  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  blindness  in  this 
section  “Egypt.” 

The  social  records  of  Illinois  are  so  incomplete  that  definite  statistics 
on  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  dependency  cannot  be  secured.  Statistics  which 
are  clearly  indicative  of  certain  conditions  are,  however,  available.  These 
available  statistics  when  combined  with  the  consensus  of  opinions  of  persons 
dealing  directly  with  certain  problems  enable  us  to  reach  reasonably  accurate 
conclusions. 

A study  of  the  relief  records  of  the  counties  shows  that  in  the  southern 
counties  blindness  is  the  chief  cause  of  dependency. 

Twenty  counties  representing  one-seventeenth  of  the  population  of  the 
State  appropriated  $50,000  lor  blind  pensions,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  total  appropriation  for  charitable 
purposes  in  these  counties  was  $93,000,  or  approximately  one-fiftieth  of  the 
entire  amount  appropriated  by  all  counties  of  the  State.  Fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  appropriations  of  this  small  group  of  counties  was  expended  for  the 
blind.  Five  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  other  counties  were 
for  the  blind. 

In  the  year  1917  there  were  cared  for  in  the  hospital  of  the  Illinois 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  280  persons  from  counties  outside  of  Cook 
County  suffering  with  eye  affections.  Ninety-three  of  these  persons  came 
from  “Egypt.” 


There  were  101  cases  ^ Trachoma  is  given  as  the  cause  of 

of  them  from  counties  outside  of  5"°"  ' ^ ^ infirmary  from  the  coun- 

one-fourth  of  the  commi  ments  “le  Eye  and  i.ar  _ 

ties  outside  of  Cook.  One-thn-d  of  the  persons  ouim^  •■Kgypt.’' 

mitted  to  the  Infirmary  suffenng  counties  are  not  required  to  record 
The  examiners  for  thfrefor^  to  depend  for  our 

the  cause  of  blindness.  It  lias  been  he  . k !„)„  They  are  practically 
information,  upon  the  statements  of  these  ^re  made  neces- 

imanimous  in  declaring  that  a high  per  ce  , , superintendents  con- 

"“■■l?.  llllno..  State 

Schoo  for  the  Blin^  54  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  institution  for  a 
neriod  of  twelve  years  became  blind  through  idiopathic  diseases  ot  the  eye. 
Trachoma  stands  third  in  the  group  The  shPerintendent  of  ^hej^stitu^ 
states,  that  nearly  every  child  blind  as  a result  of  trachoma  comes  from 

^®^To  meet  this  situation  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  ot  Public  Health  has  been  planning  an  organization 
to  take  treatment  and  preventive  measures  directly  into  Southern  Illinois. 
Traveling  clinics  with  one  central  headquarters  has  been  suggested.  This 
will  require  surgeons  and  physicians  trained  in  eye  disease  and  these  are 
not  available  now.  Until  after  the  war  the  only  measures  which  can  be 
utilized  are  education  and  the  department  and  the  staff  of  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  are  w'orking  on  printed  matter  for  distribution  throughout  the 
southern  counties.  This  will  be  in  simple  terms  and  in  a number  of 
languages  warning  the  parents  and  children  of  the  consequences  of  sore  eyes 
and  telling  them  how  to  prevent  such  things. 


TO  COMBAT  SPREAD  OF  TRACHOMA  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A conference  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  was  held  May  31,  1918  at  the  infirmary  to  discuss  the 
establishment  ot  branch  clinics  in  Southern  Illinois  to  combat  trachoma. 

There  was  a variance  of  opinion  as  to  w'hat  should  he  done  and  how  to 
do  it.  Some  members  thought  a survey  should  be  made  first  to  determine 
just  ivhere  this  disease  is  located  and  in  what  density.  Others  favored 
educational  propaganda  as  a foundation  to  dispensary  service.  Some  thought 
that  a clinic  or  dispensary  service  would  not  accomplish  the  results  desired 
because  the  patients  -would  not  he  under  supervision  and  regulations  could 
not  be  enforced. 

It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  older  men  that  there  had  been  a marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  trachoma  cases  coming  to  the  infirmary  from  the 
southern  section  of  the  State.  If  this  means  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
disease  or  simply  that  the  institution  is  not  getting  the  cases  was  a matter 
for  investigation  to  determine.  Hence  the  idea  of  a survey. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  proposed  is  the  lack  ot  men  and  nurses  to 
do  the  work.  Where  are  they  coming  from  was  a question  asked.  So  many 
different  opinions  and  so  many  ideas  were  presented  that  it  was, -finally 
agreed  to  name  a committee  of  five  to  give  this  subject  careful  attention 
and  to  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  recommendations  and. 
if  possible,  a definte  program.  Doctor  Smith,  managing  officer  of  the 
infirmary  was  made  chairman  with  power  to  select  four  to  serve  with  him. 

On  account  of  the  growing  shortage  of  specialists  it  has  since  been 
decided  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  clinics,  but  in  the  meantime  to  do 
what  is  possible  through  printed  matter  to  inform  the  public  of  the 'causes 
and  preventive  measures  in  trachoma.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  and 
physicians  are  available  a campaign  against  trachoma  will  he  started  through- 
out those  sections  of  Illinois  where  it  is  prevalent. 


INSPECTIONS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

] Hy  A.  h.  Bowkn.  Superintendent  of  Charities,  Department  of  Public  Welfare.] 
ALTON  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

13.  14.  15,  1918. — These  three  days  wore  devoted  to  a very  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  huildings.  wards,  store  houses,  farm,  garden  and  other  property  of  the 
State  at  this  institution.  I also  hoard  all  patients  who  desired  to  talk  to  rne  on  any 
sul)ject,  inquired  into  the  labor  situation,  examined  the  daily  reports,  had  a confer- 
ence with  Mayor  Savage  and  general  manager  Allen  of  the  street  car  company,  rela- 
tive to  the  extension  of  the  street  car  lines  to  the  hospital,  with  Mr.  Herb,  secre- 
tary of  the  Commercial  Association  on  the  same  subject  and  on  the  question  of 
formal  dedication  and  opening  of  the  institution  in  September  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  celebration  which  Alton  is  planning. 

1 visited  every  section  of  the  farm  and  all  the  wards  several  times  a day  and 
night. 

I have  made  a supplemental  report  on  the  farm  and  garden  operations  under 
the  same  date  as  this  report. 

Some  very  remarkable  results  have  been  recorded  here  in  the  cloven  months  since 
the  arrival  of  Doctor  Zeller.  The  population  of  the  hospital  to-day  is  711  patients, 
divided  among  five  wards,  two  of  which  have  been  improvised,  to  meet  the  situation. 
Nearly  all  the  other  State  hospitals  in  the  State  are  represented  in  this  population. 
.V  large  per  cent  of  them  are  old  and  demented  and  unfit  or  untrained  for  work. 

The  l)iiiklings  designed  for  wards  are  very  large  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
place  in  them  patients  of  every  condition  of  physical  and  mental  health.  The  receiv- 
ing cottages,  for  instance,  contain  representations  of  nearly  every  class  of  insane. 
They  house  phy.sically  sick,  the  disturbed  and  violent,  the  untidy  and  demented,  the 
noisy  and  the* depressed.  Though  not  seriously  overcrowded  they  should  contain 
fewer  patients. 

The  improvised  wards  are  known  as  the  Home  and  Dormitory  wards  ; the  formei 
is  located  in  the  nurses  home.  It  hou.ses  209  women  patients  on  the  first  two  floors. 
Women  employees  sleep  on  the  third  floor.  This  building  was  not  intended  for  pa- 
tients. Three  and  four  beds  have  been  placed  in  each  room.  I think  three  beds  are 
sufficient.  There  are  twenty-three  vacant  beds  in  this  building  but  I doubt  the 
wisdom  of  filling  them. 

These  patients  all  enjoy  liberties.  The  building  is  well  ventilated,  well  supplied 
with  bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  fire  escapes  and  interior  stairs.  The  presence  of 
employees  on  the  third  floor  is  added  protection  at  night. 

The  dormitory  ward  occupies  a portion  of  the  first  floor  and  all  of  the  top  floor 
of  the  store  house.  It  houses  105  men.  Many  of  these  patients  work.  The  day 
room  wa.s  designed  for  the  store.  It  has  a very  long  and  wide  loading  platform 
with  cover  which  serves  as  a porch.  The  beds  are  on  the  top  floor,  two  stories  from 
the  ground.  The  building  is  fire  proof  but  a good  fire  escape  has  been  erected. 
There  are  110  beds  on  this  dormitory. 

The  ward  buildings  are  the  two  receiving  cottages  and  the  far  cottage,  located 
a mile  from  the  administration  building. 

I find  from  the  records  that  every  ward  has  had  a night  watch  and  where  women 
have  been  employed  as  night  watches  on  male  wards  there  have  been  two  without 
exception.  During  the  day  the  wards  are  fairly  well  provided  with  attendants,  not 
what  we  would  have  in  normal  times  but  considering  the  labor  shortage  and  condi- 
tions in  some  other  State  hospitals,  the  quota  here  is  above  the  average. 

There  is  an  assistant  superintendent,  one  physician  and  a chief  nurse  all  cer- 
tied  from  the  eligible  lists.  The  attendant  force  contains  several  graduate  nurses. 

The  service  flag  contains  ten  stars,  one  for  a physician,  one  for  a fireman,  two 
for  nurses,  etc. 

Some  of  the  women  patients  are  not  as  well  provided  with  clothing  as  I would 
like.  This  especially  is  true  on  the  receiving  ward,  where  there  is  a shortage  of 
underclothing,  night  gowns,  etc.  The  beds  were  w'ell  supplied  with  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  beds  were  changed  on  the  day  befor  my  arrival  and  I saw  that  every 
bed  was  supplied  with  clean  linen. 

The  sewing  room  is  just  getting  into  working  order.  The  clothing  on  hand  is 
prison  made,  but  there  is  a large  .stock  of  cloth  in  stock  for  women’s  dresses. 

The  food  is  improving  in  quality.  All  patients  except  those  in  the  receiving 
cottages  take  their  meals  in  the  main  dining  room  attached  to  the  kitchen.  This 
dining  room  is  provided  with  white  glass  top  tables.  Only  one  tabic  top  has  been 
broken  since  last  October.  Prior  to  that  time  a number  were  destroyed  either  by 
accident  or  by  patlent.s.  The  record  since  October  is  a good  demonstration  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  organizing  order. 

Conversation  is  freely  permitted  but  this  big  dining  room  with  450  patients  of 
both  sexes  Is  as  orderly  as  any  restaurant  at  a busy  hour.  Patients  have  been 
taught  to  sit  down  and  to  leave  the  table  together  and  few  infractions  of  this  rule 
were  noticed. 

The  kitchen,  dining  room,  bakery  and  laundry  were  not  provided  with  screens  in 
the  original  contract.  Carpenters  arc  making  screens  for  these  buildings  and  they 
can  not  be  installed  anv  too  soon.  The  flies  are  becoming  a pest.  • 

The  ward  buildings  were  all  fully  equipped  with  screens  but  patients  have  de- 
stroyed a number  already. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  a kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  adminis- 
tration building  for  employees.  The  room  now  occupied  by  them  at  the  general 
kitchen  will  be  used  by  working  patients  so  that  they  may  have  a heartier  diet.  The 


CA 


rtals  In  this  dininf?  room  and  found 
I'jrpa.d  is  vorT  pood  indeed.  T ate  a imnroved  with  time.  « n wm 

1 ttle  to  cHMse.  Tlie  cooklnff  can  f'TVrjoua  fault  and  Pr,  ZeUer  will 

The  nifflVt  attendants  meal  was  ']°t'Vmnlovecf  through  the  medium  of  bucket 
correct  it.  am  opposed  to  afternoon.  The  on  coming  and  off  going 

W„„.  ,.now„  ..  ». 

attention.  The  house  is  to  be  are  enthusiastic  in  this  work  have 

penter  repair  outside.  A man  colony  and  I believe  the  scheme  will  be 

taken  bold.  Patients  are  will  have  a free  open  life 

a success.  The  property  will  time  ^ Another  large  brick  house  a mile 

and  work  will  be  c^^spatched  without  loss  of  time.  i^o  houses  on  the 

distant  should  be  occupied  ‘^^Vnvp^^hiSh  gives  motiction  on  all  sides  and  at  all 
land  are  now  occupied  by  employees  whicn  gives 

corners. 

THR  STORE  ETBERALLT  SUPPLIED. 

The  store  is  liherally  outfitted  with  ^'I'-ything  needed  j,\"3=’t.tutjon  ^of^^^^^ 

kind.  The  storekeeper,  however,  shows  lack  or  iniuauve 

"^^°’i‘?o"oS^d%X?h?m.?t\if- ^l;?ef'^n"v>nd  have  come 

can  do  the  work  of  storekeeper  and  also,  that  of  chief  clerk  of  this  mstu^tmm  r ne 
storekeeper  is  a young  man  whose  services  at  this  time  would  1^  very  muen  m^^^ 
valuable  in  other  lines.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  baker  The  work  done  ‘h  e u 
department  does  not  keep  the  man  actively  “gaged  e ght  horn  s a day.  1 have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  baker  but  the  storekeeper  certainly  does  not  measui  e up. 

The  institution  is  not  properly  screened.  The  contract  for  the  Administration 

building  and  the  nurses  home  provided  screens  which  eloquently  demonstrates  how 
much  more  thought  is  given  to  officers  and  employees  than  to 

are  the  ones  for  whom  the  institution  is  built  and  operated.  The  kitchen,  dining 
rooms,  store  rooms,  bakery  are  all  without  screens  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
construct  them  in  time  to  get  ahead  of  the  flies. 


A PETMUTTIT  WATER  SOFTENER. 

A Permuttit  water  softener  has  been  installed  in  the  power  house.  It  has  never 
been  tested  out  because  the  sewer  connecting  the  power  house  with  the  main  trunk 
lino  was  too  small  to  carry  the  water.  Recently  this  sewer  stopped  up  and  would 
not  carry  off  the  drainage  from  the  power  house.  An  eighteen  foot  excavation  was 
necessary  to  reach  it.  It  was  then  found  to  be  caved  in.  the  pipes  broken,  and  out 
of  service.  As  it  was  originally  laid,  some  very  coarse  work  was  done. 

The  new  sewer  will  be  in  within  a few  days  and  the  Permuttit  people  want  to 
make  a test.  It  is  a serious  question  whether  this  plant  is  needed.  The  water  used 
here  is  soft.  No  factory  in  this  neighborhood,  except  the  Illinois  Glass  Works,  has 
a water  softener  system.  The  latter  company  is  putting  in  a Permuttit  after  these 
many  years  of  operation. 

According  to  a representative  of  the  company,  who  was  here  on  the  15th,  the 
salt  for  operating  the  plant  will  cost  half  a cent  a pound  and  88,000  pounds  will  be 
required  every  three  months.  Salt  alone  will  cost  therefore  over  $1,200  per  year. 
Then  there  will  be  the  expense  of  extra  labor  at  the  power  house,  repairs  and  the  like. 
Against  this  will  be  credited  clean  boilers  and  a saving  of  soap  in  the  laundry.  The 
chief  engineer  tells  me  that  a water  softener  is  not  required  to  keep  the  tubes  clean. 
He  needs  enough  help  to  bore  them  occasionally.  The  truth  is  that  the  tubes  of  the 
plant  here  have  not  been  cleaned  since  fire  was  placed  under  the  boilers  nearly  a 
year  ago. 


MONET  FOR  WALKS,  ROADS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  hospital  was  given  by  the  last  General  Assembly  $10,000  for  roads.  Noth- 
ing has  been  spent  from  this  sum  except  $132  for  surveys.  Three  thousand  dollars 
were  allowed  for  cement  walks  of  which  nothing  has  been  spent,  and  five  thousand 
dollars  for  improvement  of  the  grounds  from  which  only  one  small  bill  has  been 
paid. 

The  expenditure  of  these  sums  would  do  much  towards  raising  the  institution 
the  total  of  grading  to  be  done  here,  the  ?5,000  iviU 
not  go  far  but  it  is  enough  to  grade  about  each  of  the  ward  buildings,  to  plant  shrub- 
arout'afi  flif  ® '^tiilding.  Concretf  areas  are  needed 

The  Lt  Lts  lie  n buildings  which  are  without  porches. 

there’^fs“nSthln^  shady  hours.  The  grass  dlsappe.ars  and 

mere  is  notning  left  but  fine  yellow  dust  which  is  carried  into  thp  hoimp  Tf 

and  patients  this  man  can  in  a very  ^ort  tfmn  huiuf  ‘^"<5  gutters.  With  a laborer 
will  pay  for.  ^ snort  time  build  ail  the  cement  walk  the  fund 


THH  FARM  AND  OARDBNS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a very  good  showing  has  been  made  in  both  the  farm  and 
garden  operations  of  this  hospital.  ...  * 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I believe  the  showing  is  most  creditable. 
Until  .Tune  first  the  farm  and  garden  force  consisted  of  one  foreman  of  grounds, 
three  hands  and  one  gardener.  Since  that  time  one  farm  hand  has  been  added. 

The  gardener  has  had  no  help  except  that  given  to  him  by  untrained  patient^ 
He  has  not  had  the  help  of  a horse.  The  farm  force  has  cultivated  all  the  land 
that  is  under  cultivation  and  has  cared  for  the  dairy  of  188  head. 

The  stock  of  tools  and  eciuipment  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  very  rnea- 
ger.  The  gardener  has  even  now  almost  nothing.  His  equipment  is  rather  primi- 
tive and  far  from  what  it  should  be.  . _ 1, 

The  farm  equipment  consists  of  one  large  tractor,  two  ridmg  plows,  nine  worK 
horses,  six  work  mules,  two  driving  horses,  one  riding  pony,  two  mule  colts  and  four 

*'^*'^*'The  land  consists  of  1,034  acres,  lying  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Alton  with  one  road  connecting  it  with  that  city,  which  road  is  rockier  than  the 
road  to  Dublin  ever  was.  , 

The  State  land  extends  for  a distance  of  a mile  in  two  directions  from  th« 


Administration  building.  ^ , , 

There  is  much  rough  land  useful  only  for  pasturage.  A fine  oak  and  sugar 
grove  takes  up  several  acres. 

Yet  with  all  difficulties  and  handicaps,  this  small  force  of  employees  have  in 
this  season  accomplished  the  following  results: 

Fall  wheat.  120  acres,  that  will  be  cut  the  last  part  of  next  week.  There  is  no 
better  field  of  wheat  in  all  this  country. 

Spring  wheat,  fortv  acres  ; this  is  now  heading  out.  Prospects  for  a crop  are 
not  good  but  it  will  make  straw  and  feed.  This  was  planted  in  front  of  the  Admin- 
istration building  and  about  the  other  buildings.  . 

Potatoes,  twenty-four  acres,  all  looking  fine.  If  an  average  crop  is  harvested 
the  hospital  will  have  enough  potatoes  for  the  next  winter. 

Corn,  120  acres.  This  looks  as  well  as  any  corn  in  this  section.  This  field  was 
seeded  and  reseeded  where  reseed  was  required. 

Sweet  corn,  six  acres. 

Broom  corn,  two  acres ; last  year  the  broom  corn  did  well  and  the  acreage  this 
season  has  been  increased.  • 

Oats,  eighty  acres ; all  in  good  shape. 

Clover,  thirty-two  acres  from  which  practically  all  of  the  hay  has  been  har- 


vested and  stored  or  baled.  . 

Alfalfa,  six  acres ; which  has  been  cut  once.  Three  more  cuttings  are  expected. 

In  all  seventy  tons  of  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  have  been  stored  or  baled  and 
there  will  be  at  least  thirty  more  to  be  put  up,  so  that  the  institution  will  not  have 
to  buy  this  feed  during  the  coming  year. 

Orchard,  thirty  acres ; there  are  indications  for  some  apples.  Other  fruit  is  not 
promising.  This  orchard  is  in  need  of  attention  which  it  will  receive  next  spring. 

Garden,  six  or  seven  acres,  scattered  about  the  place.  The  largest  garden  spot 
was  not  fall  plowed.  It  is  located  on  hard  ground  which  had  been  turned  over  in 
building  operations  and  had  been  in  weeds  for  several  years.  A large  amount  of 
vegetables  has  already  been  harvested  and  there  is  yet  plenty  to  come.  Tomatoes, 
beans,  cabbage  and  the  like  look  very  well.  Navy  beans  have  not  been  planted  but 
it  is  expected  to  plant  several  acres. 

Finding  it  could  not  cultivate  all  the  land,  the  institution  has  leased  on  shares 
about  forty  acres  which  are  now  in  corn. 

The  pasture  is  taking  care  of  188  head  of  cattle  as  follows:  Sixty-one  fresh 
cows  who  are  getting  nothing  but  grass  and  are  producing  daily  110  gallons  of 
milk,  eighty-one  heifers,  twenty-two  calves  under  three  months,  seventy  bulls  and 
seven  steers. 

These  cattle  were  recently  tested  and  only  four  reactors  were  found.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  herd  includes  individuals  from  many  of  the  State  institutions,  its 
freedom  from  tuberculosis  is  remarkable.  Much  of  this  herd  is  registered  stock  but 
the  registration  lias  been  lost.  The  bull  calves  will  probably  be  disposed  of  to  the 
farmers  in  this  neighborhood  through  the  county  farm  advisor. 

The  farm  is  almost  without  fences.  When  the  State  purchased  the  property  it 
was  not  well  fenced  and  since  that  time  nothing  in  the  way  of  repair  has  been  done. 
I suggest  that  the  fences  along  the  road  be  removed  and  not  replaced,  that  all  the 
hedge  fences  be  grubbed  out  and  that  only  division  and  pasture  fencs  be  erected.  In 
this  way  land  will  be  saved  and  the  road  edges  kept  in  very  much  more  presentable 


appearance.  ....  ,,  . , mv. 

The  nroDOsed  pasture  and  division  fences  arc  about  nine  miles  m length.  There 
la  considerable  barbed  wire  that  can  be  saved.  My  recommendation's  that  cement 
T>nt:ta  he  made  In  the  prison  and  shipped  to  this  institution.  About  o,500  posts  will 
be  ^lqu1red.“  The  farm  force,  including  the  patients,  could  do  this  fencing  this  fall 
and  winter  if  they  had  the  posts  and  wire. 


KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


June  25.  27.  28  and  29.  1918. — The  evening  and  night  of  June  25, 
and  28th,  and  the  morning  of  the  29th  were  spent  at  this  institution, 
to  see  all  the  wards  or  to  cover  all  the  work  1 had  mapped  out. 

Briefly  stated,  I found: 


all  of  the  27th 
1 was  not  able 
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Dissatisfaction  IKUicnts  and  which  I believe 

like  tliey  liad  never  seen  soap  and  w.itei  J’"*  'ViLin-nod  as  cause  l)Ul  tile  condition  of 

and  dirtv  water,  due  to  tile  hiKli  river  were  ashiRnou  a.s  cau  e 

employees  clotlunj,'  refuted  tills  excuse.  weather  showed  up  in  worse 

Basement,  dininff  rooms,  due  to  lonp  tl  U 

light  th.an  ever  heforo.  institution  in  no  way  to  iiiarne  tor  iiiis. 

A shortage  of  experienced  help.  'ri,o  new  dining  liall  and 

On  tlie  otlior  hand  many  hnprovements  were  noted  U e new  dlnini,  nail  ana 

bath  house  in  tlic  fire  department  station  have  mafn  buildlnE  sorne 

occupied,  thus  taking  from  the  foul  basement  dining  room  in  the  main  liuiiuing  some 

Tlm'new  hath  liouse,  a model  of  convenience,  economy  jnee'imty  is  in  use. 
The  lire  fifrhtiiiff  equipment  is  stationed  in  its  new  quarteis  under  the  bath  house. 
The  conversion  of  the  old  Are  station  into  combination  dimng 

fire  station  is  a iiicce  of  work  which  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  It 

reflects  credit  upon  the  institution,  the  superintendent  and  the 

ments.  All  the  material  in  the  remodeling  of  this  building  was  used  «tuff.  The  cost 
of  the  conversion  is  less  than  $2,000  and  the  woi'k  has  iieen  done  by  institution  and 
patient  labor  in  a very  short  time.  Tlie  dining  hall  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  X 
have  over  seen.  .... 

Farm  and  garden  are  in  good  sliape.  A palcli  of  sixty  acres  of  potatoes  is  one 
of  the  sights  worth  seeing.  Another  patch  of  ten  acres  on  which  potatoes  were 
raised  a year  ago  was"  devastated  by  bugs  but  will  yield  some  potatoes. 

1‘Yuit,  so  far,  lias  not  been  abundant. 

But  for  the  complaints  about  the  food,  the  expressions  of  the  patients  and  em- 
ployees showed  a good  spirit.  The  institution  ns  a rule  is  not  crowded.  Some  wards 
have  too  many  but  on  the  whole  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  comparatively  satis- 
factory, standards  as  we  have  known  them  being  considered. 

The  effects  of  high  prices  in  the  renewal  of  ward  furniture  are  being  noticed 
now.  Rugs  and  carpets  are  in  dilapitated  condition.  Many  yards  of  rag  carpet 
are  being  made  and  placed  on  the  wards.  Painting  is  being  kept  up  fairly  well. 

On  the  subject  of  food,  the  chief  complaint  was  against  corn  bread  which  has 
been  distributed  for  several  days  in  succession.  It  was  made  from  a mixture  of 
corn  and  oatmeal  and  every  accusation  against  it  was  admitted.  The  baker,  who 
has  always  made  excellent  white  bread,  has  been  unable  to  master  the  substitutes, 
though  he  has  tried  hard. 

..  I would  not  have  you  understand  that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  the 
situation,  for  it  is.  The  subject  has  been  up  repeatedly  and  was  taken  up  with  Dr. 
Cohn  and  his  staff  and  the  dietician  by  me  several  times.  Plans  have  been  made 
ror  convening  the  west  kitchen  so  that  the  employees  and  patients  will  have  separate 
service.  The  employment  of  women  cooks  will  improve  things. 

fUn.  three  thirty,  I visited  the  main  or  rear  kitchen  and  found  that 

-r*  heen  cooked  and  taken  up.  It  was  then  in  steam 

waimers  awaiting  distribution  to  the  wards  at  five  o’clock. 

was  servin  in  being  cooked  without  sugar  or  sweetening.  Lettuce 

a more  aijpctizmg  mannlr!"’^  prepared  in 

and  T four  to  mix  with  his  substitutes.  It  has  been  ordered 

the  cookine-  mrl’servilfw  time.  There  is  no  question  that 

Dr.  Cohn’s^o'wn  institution  must  be  improved.  According  to 

After  cooked  hut  it  is  not  eaten, 

meai^^to  hive  a nf  contact  with  tlio  situation,  I appreciate  what  it 

institution  training  is  ^ iastitution  men.  I knew  better  than  ever  that 

Dr.  Mor?Sw  are  ca^TvIn^  n fnJ],  . “'’•  Cohn  and  his  assistant 

hers  of  the  staff  all  responsibility  that  is  breaking,  because  the  mom- 

even  tile  smallest  details  tolin^  or  th'l'*ot“w°nf  tv,"''  “l"  everything, 

have  the  work  to  do.  ^ othei  of  these  two  men  and  in  the  end  they 

mention,  fol' Instance  Number 'fwel've^'.n.f’tr  attendants  are  almost  necessary.  I 
well  on  nearly  all  the’ other  wnrrio^im,  t'le  south  Hydro.  Women  are  serving 
Patient  auxiliariL  ar^doin^  aoort  "'ale  .attendants 

The  number  of  p_atients  engaged  in  usetu?  neenneViAS^i"'’.®  commendation. 


Two  hundred  and  occupation  is’largertl^an  ever. 

SirSf  a2E=!“"  ’ 


are  grazing  on  the  lawns, 
same  time  putting  on  flesh 

aiwl^-tSS^f*  they  are 

mf  ^h ‘X^r  lXrrhXau^^e“?lel’'tel^e'’lo^"5i^  f w "ca^L  Tlul 

wliy  those  were  just  put  on,  thev  have  never  been  ’'•'arge  replied, 

was  due  to  the  poor  soap  and  the  dirty  water  frX  thf'm  ^"0. 'aundp'man  said  it 
number  of  his  electric  irons  out  of  order  tiigh  river.  He  reported  a 

If  one  ever  has  had  any  doubt  about  the  iustico  of  . , 

taken  against  basements  in  .State  institutions,  hi  wSlldSmve'hoon'""  ' •''‘‘''S  "'"'"ys 
companying  me  on  my  inspection  of  the  diniiic-  and  oiotnJi  ° ®"  .convinced,  on  ac- 
this  institution.  It  had  rained  for  several  davs  ThlSl^  ® *"  ^''®  cottages  of 

lation  and  the  basements  were  very  wet  and^mn  cT®  >'ad  been  little  air  in  clrcu- 
the  clothing  and  supplies  would  mildew.  amp.  So  much  so  that  it  was  feared 
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Sonio  of  thoi^o  basoniPiit:?  Imtl  overflowed  anti  a day's  time  had  been  taken  by 
the  attendants  and  patient  help  to  clean  them  out — all  time  that  should  have  been 
devoted  to  more  profitable  and  necessary  business. 

Hero  in  these  dingry,  dark,  ill  smclHnfi’.  rank  basements,  hundreds  of  patients  arc 
forced  to  cat  their  meals.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  leave  their  food.  It 
is  noticeable  that  In  the  attractive  dining”  rooms,  located  above  ground,  the  food  is 
less  complained  against  and  less  of  It  is  wasted. 

Dr.  Cohn  has  submitted  a plan  to  do  away  with  these  basement  dining  rooms. 
It  is  practical  and  feasible  and  will  not  cost  a large  sum  of  money,  considering  what 
is  to  be  gained.  By  all  means  it  should  be  approved  and  every  effort  made  to  induce 
the  General  Assembly  to  make  the  needed  appropriation. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  decent  environment,  let  me  illustrate  by  reference  to 
the  ward  known  in  old  times  as  “Relief'’  and  now  as  Number  twelve  south. 

Before  its  remodeling,  I believe  it  was  the  vilest  place  I ever  saw  in  a State  in- 
stitution. Frequently  I used  violent  language  in  my  reports  upon  it.  Here  were 
congregated  all  the  disturbed  and  demented  men  of  the  whole  institution.  It  was 
provided  with  strong  rooms.  The  day  rooms,  three  in  number,  wore  dark  and  un- 
ventilatcd.  The  plumbing  was  in  awful  condition.  Floors  and  walls  were  dilap- 
idated. The  dining  room  in  the  basement  was  indescribable  and  the  dormitories  on 
the  second  floor  were  dirty  and  unkept.  I have  seen  as  lilgh  as  fifty  sleeping  on  the 
floors.  Reports  of  abuse,  accidents,  conflicts  among  patients  were  numerous. 

First  the  screen  or  strong  rooms  were  abolished.  A year  ago  a complete  re- 
modeling was  undertaken.  It  has  cost  about  $20,000  but  tlie  ward  is  one  of  the 
verv  best  in  the  State.  The  population  has  l)cen  reduced  until  there  is  a bed  for 
each  patient.  New  and  modern  plumbing  and  plenty  of  it  has  been  installed. 
There  is  a private  room  wIum'c  friends  may  interview  patients.  There  is  one  big 
open  day  room.  The  walls  have  been  painted  j the  electric  flxturs  are  plentiful  and 
modern,  so  that  the  place  is  light  at  night.  New  hardwood  floors  are  clean  and  pol- 
ished. The  porches  which  obstructed  the  liglit  from  the  front  have  been  removed 
and  new  ones  erected  on  the  rear.  The  landings  on  the  front  have  been  decorated 
witii  flower  boxes. 

And  inside  among  the  patients  there  is  a decided  improvement.  They  have  not 
attempted  to  destroy  the  exposed  pipes,  the  new  wood  work  or  to  injure  the  floors 
and  walls.  There  is  less  quarreling  and  less  fighting.  Patients  a])pear  better 
naturod.  An  old  employee  to  whom  I said,  “Things  look  different  here,  you  don’t 
seem  to  have  such  a bad  lot  of  fellows,”  replied,  “They  are  the  same  fellows  but  we 
don’t  have  as  much  trouble  as  we  used  to.  I guess  it  is  the  new  ward.” 

It  wasn’t  a guess ; it  was  a fact. 


ELGIN  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

July  9 (night),  II,  12,  13,  14,  1918. — This  institution  is  being  operated  under 
the  most  discouraging  conditions.  'The  number  of  employees  has  dropped  to  266. 
There  should  be  not  less  than  300  and  if  our  standards  were  met,  there  would 
bo  320. 

Friday  night  of  this  week  at  eleven  o’clock  there  were  twenty-five  night  watches 
on  duty  to  cover  forty  wards.  One  ward,  “C  one  south,”  the  worst  male  ward  in  the 
institution,  was  entirely  without  a man.  The  attendant  assigned  to  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  go  on  duty  and  the  day  supervisor  without  a word  of  complaint  offered  to 
take  the  assignment  alone. 

Such  a ward  as  this  should  have  at  least  two  night  watches. 

Wednesday  night  four  men  attendants  reported  for  duty  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition. Thursday  night  two  young  men  and  two  young  women  left  the  ground.s, 
crossed  the  river  in  a patient’s  boat  and  remained  away  until  Friday  evening.  All 
four  were  discharged.  Two  employees  were  found  during  the  week  under  assumed 
names,  both  having  been  discharged  from  other  institutions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  employees  their  days  off  and  tliere  is  complaint  on  this 
score.  Many  of  the  old  employees  are  standing  up  to  tlie  situation  very  nobly  and 
arc  deserving  of  praise  and  consideration  for  their  loyalty  but  with  the  outside 
bidding  for  them  and  offering  higher  wages  and  better  conditions,  I can  readily  un- 
derstand their  unrest 

Some  employees  are  independent  and  often  impudent.  Any  effort  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline results  in  resignations.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  newer  and  younger 
employees  who  have  recently  come  into  the  service.  ...  .i  i 

Patient  help  is  being  utilized  in  one  of  the  wards.  The  patient  auxiliary  idea  is 
good  but  the  system  requires  level  headed  supervision.  If  the  latter  is  lacking  m 
the  institution,  if  the  civil  attendants  and  the  supervisors  are  not  trained  and  skillful, 
the  patient  auxiliary  becomes  a danger.  No  matter  how  explicit  his  instructions 
may  be  as  to  his  duties  he  is  certain  to  overstep  because  of  the  brief  authority  vested 
in  him  and  because  of  his  impaired  judgment. 

I might  as  well  use  all  the  black  paint  in  one  spot. 

I will  revert  for  a minute  to  the  old  subject,  the  new  power  plant  and  the  coal 
supply.  Both  of  them  are  humiliating.  The  power  plant  is  no  nearer  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  than  it  was  a year  ago.  « . . * -i  t*. 

The  coal  which  has  been  delivered  here  is,  for  the  most  part,  vile.  It  is  a mix- 
ture of  clay,  slate,  sulphur  and  culm.  Some  of  it  will  not  burn.  There  are  nearly 
four  thousand  tons  of  it  scattered  in  heaps  about  the  grounds.  Hero  and  there  a 
small  spot  fires  but  it  Is  a weak  effort  to  burn.  One  morning  I saw  the  efforts  that 
is  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  stuff.  , , ,,  i ^ *1  n 

The  400-horse  power  boiler  was  in  use.  It  required  all  morning  for  the  fireman 
to  get  his  pressure  up  to  100  and  that  was  the  limit.  During  most  of  the  morning 
It  has  hovered  about  fifty. 
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« f imn iQV>P(l  SUCll  fUCl  tO  tVlG  Stilt©  fl-Tld  ilCCGptcd 

the  ,,,, 

flsu  weo,.  Food  ,'-.1^ -oUed^and^ 

Bread  is  excellent.  It  is  made  „ institution  Orders  have  been  placed 

bTt  k°;^^/erVe’s^”ar\r^.^''?'he^“"b-Tee^\"7edL^^^^^^^^^^  the  amount  of  meat  served 

The' occwltionlf®the?ati^tI'Miss  Isabel  Roorback,  is  making  splendid  progress 

ins’  training  The  rest  are  from  Chicago  and  are  further  advanced  in  the  work. 

^ The  liUle  building,  erected  some  y^ars^  ago  as  an  industrial  ^hop  but  occu^ 
aa  a ward  lias  been  taken  over  and  is  being  used  tor  its  original  purpose,  it  is 
already  crowded.  Work  in  all  stages  is  under  way.  That  which  is  simple  and  in- 
tended only  to  occupy  the  hands  and  perhaps  to  arouse  some  interest  is  seen  along 
with  that  which  produces  something  of  real  value.  a 

A foot  power  scroll  saw  and  a foot  power  laUie  were  installed  this  wee^  A 
broom  machine  has  been  set  up  but  awaits  corn.  The 

has  installed  six  winding  machines  to  which  the  patients  of  both  sexes  have  taken 
very  eagerly.  These  are  operated  by  hand.  An  arrangement  will  be  maoe  with  the 
mill  to  wind  thread  at  a fixed  compensation.  , , ..  ...  „ *v. 

There  Is  motion,  speed  and  quick  results  in  this  operation,  which  arouses  the 
Interest  of  the  dull.  It  is  quickly  learned.  Drills  and  calisthenics  are  held  on  the 
wards  and  on  the  lawns,  all  with  good  progress  noted  and  favorable  results  in  be- 
havior. , , , 

I can  not  praise  this  work  too  highly  and  we  can  not  develop  it  on  too  large  a 
scale. 

The  young  women  are  showing  a genuine  interest  and  displaying  rare  intelli- 
gence in  handling  the  patients. 

Employees  of  labor  are  now  willing  to  give  ps.tients  of  State  hospitals  a chance. 
As  a result,  ten  patients  have  been  detailed  to  w'ork  in  the  thread  works  near  by. 
They  have  not  been  paroled.  They  return  to  the  institution  for  the  night.  The  com- 
pany pays  them  forty  dollars  a month  which  money  is  placed  in  the  trust  fund  to 
their  credit.  If  they  make  good,  under  this  liberal  supervision,  it  will  be  possible 
later  to  give  them  parole  and  possibly  discharge.  One  man  is  working  extra  in  one 
of  the  principal  barber  shops.  Another  has  a position  on  a bridge. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  for  the  mildly  insane.  Employers  and  fellow  work- 
men are  inclined  to  look  upon  their  eccentricities  with  more  charity.  So  far  all  of 
those  permitted  to  go  on  these  missions  have  made  good.  The  work  in  the  thread 
mill  is  very  clean  and  is  easily  learned  and  not  physically  hard. 

Turning  to  the  gardens  and  farms,  I found  everything  in  splendid  condition. 
There  has  been  abundance  of  rain.  Gardens  and  small  fruit  have  done  well. 
Cherries  were  not  abundant.  The  straw’berry  patch  was  winter  killed.  A new 
patch  has  been  set  out. 

1 dairy  herd  were  found  to  react  in  a recent  test.  I 

1 milk  from  this  herd  is  not  being  pasteurized  and  have  asked  the 
that  this  is  done.  The  dairy  is  equipped  to  do  this  but  some 
main  has  prevented.  This  should  be  corrected  and  the  home  pro- 
duced and  the  purchased  milk  pasteurized.  . 

ranirllv^  lawns.  The  ducks  and  chickens  are  increasing 

rapimy  There  are  too  hundr^  hogs,  many  of  them  young  and  all  free  from  diseasi 
under  one  employee,  are  building  a large  root  cellar  Home 

2lr?h  " Tem1eraiure^?n%^""‘'  ^ roif  llirbe  covered 

There^?r;w^nf,?fl  maintained  without  artificial  heat. 

are  expected  f.  average  of  150  bushels 

estimate  will  be  too  low.  ^ ^ danger  and  first  diggings  warrant  hope  that  the 

some^shortage^of  wards  were  in  good  condition.  I saw 

Inquiry  was  made  and  patients  whose  family  furnish  it. 

changing  personnel*  of  heln^ami^  shortage  of  help,  the  ever 

ward,  for  these  rpnsoriQ  fhlP  shifting  9f  employees  from  ward  to 


of  theM^"'^  become  acquTintlMh  ^h^ patients  or  the  needs 

ward.  ^ exception  of  some  ten  men  who  are  housed  on  this 

various  drives  ^a?e'^aid^in°lmnn'sum^  ^The'*h^nii.vt”'i'^t  '''''’'oh  ailotments  in  the 

name.s  of  those  contributing  are  posted  the  main  X®rido? 


STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

to  the  meth’ods'of  care'ancf 'ti-eSment ^ Save  particular  attention  to-day 
The  hospital  has  been  inoved  fiom  fbe  at  this  school, 

a long  time  to  a cottage  located  nearer  the  “ ^ad  been  located  for 

ovidenUy  years  ago  foi^  this  purpose  for  *^ther^^^ n ” building  and  planned 
second  floor.  ’ pose,  lor  there  is  a small  operating  room  on  the 
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This  cottage  affords  more  room  for  hospital  purposes.  There  are  quarters  for 
seventeen  sick.  In  one  wing  and  having  a direct  entrance  from  the  outside  is  the 
dentist’s  office.  The  dentist’s  outfit  is  sufficient  and  in  good  order. 

The  phj'sician  of  the  school  has  a large  office  in  which  to  work  and  keep  her 
records.  A kitchen  and  dining  room  are  of  advantage.  The  physician,  Doctor 
Hester  Stone,  is  not  a specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  but  every  girl  on  admis- 
sion is  examined  by  her  for  diseases  of  these  organs.  Treatment  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  either  at  the  institution  in  Chicago  or  at 
the  school.  There  is  here  the  ncucleus  for  a good  medical  organization.  The  staff 
of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  should  have  charge  of  the  work  in  both  Geneva  and 
St.  Charles.  A thorough  examination  of  each  admission  should  be  made  by  the 
physician  of  the  school,  after  which  the  specialist  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
should  check  on  the  findings.  Tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  can  be  performed  at  the 
school  by  the  resident  physician  or  by  a consultant  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
All  refractions  could  be  made  by  a representative  from  the  latter  institution  and  each 
girl  needing  glasses  can  be  provided. 

I recommend,  in  addition  to  other  routine  governing  health,  that  the  inmates 
of  the  school  be  weighed  each  month  and  the  results  preserved  in  their  records. 

I found  what  I thought  was  unusually  fine  spirit  not  alone  among  the  girls  but 
among  the  employees. 

The  work  in  the  academic  department  impressed  me  favorably. 

GIRLS^  CONTRIBUTION-  TO  THB  WAR. 

The  girls'  contribution  to  the  war  is  notable.  They  have  taken  over  a large 
amount  of  work  formerly  performed  by  men.  I saw  them  driving  the  wagons,  col- 
lecting the  garbage  and  delivering  tne  supplies : there  are  four  or  five  in  the  dairy 
who  take  care  of  the  cows,  provide  their  food,  and  do  the  milking.  The  dairy  barn 
Itself  is  cleaned  and  kept  in  order  by  the  girls.  The  young  woman  in  charge  of  this 
detail  impressed  me  as  especially  efficient  and  level  headed.  This  job  is  being  well 
done. 

In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  girls  in  jumpers  are  doing  their  bit  with  the 
very  best  of  enthusiasm.  Each  cottage  has  its  war  garden.  The  lawns  have  been 
extended  and  look  better  than  they  ever  have.  The  garden  cultivated  by  the  girls 
in  the  school  classes  Is  one  of  the  things  worth  mentioning. 

The  heating  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  One  of  the  small  boilers  has 
given  way  completely.  The  big  300  horse  power  boiler  is  undergoing  overhauling 
and  will  be  soon  in  service. 

GIRLS  ARB  DOING  THE  PAINTING. 

The  whole  institution  is  being  painted  by  the  girls  and  the  floors  are  undergoing 
reflnishing.  Some  of  the  exterior  wood  work  is  receiving  their  attention.  The  walls 
of  the  cottages  and  school  house  have  heretofore  been  in  calcimine.  This  is  being 
removed  and  oil  paint  substituted.  The  paint  is  mixed  by  the  institution  painter 
and  is  applied  under  his  direction.  They  have  an  outfit  of  ladders  with  which  they 
reach  the  ceilings  and  windows.  Nearly  all  of  the  interior  of  the  school  has  been 
redecorated  in  this  manner. 

A number  of  cottages  are  now  in  the  painters  hands.  Most  of  the  girls  who  are 
so  engaged  like  the  work  and  very  quickly  become  proficient. 

SOLVE  THE  HEAT  PROBLEM. 

The  proposal  to  transfer  two  boilers  from  the  old  poor  house  power  plant  at 
Dunning  and  to  erect  them  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  two  small  boilers  is  prac- 
tical. It  does  not  involve  additions  to  the  power  plant  building  and  is  necessary. 

I The  machinery  appears  to  be  in  better  shape.  The  coal,  delivered  prior  to  the  new 
’ contracts  is  poor.  There  is  a large  quantity  of  it  but  it  can  be  used  up  this  summer 
and  fall.  New  coal  on  the  new  contract  is  arriving.  It  is  very  much  better  and  will 
be  stored  for  winter. 

I visited  a number  of  the  cottages  and  have  little  or  no  criticism  to  make  of 
their  appearance. 

There  are  sufficient  employees  to  permit  the  day  off  and  vacation  by  careful 
figuring. 

1 Supplies  in  the  store  house  were  low. 

I I heard  no  complaints  of  any  kind. 

There  are  a number  of  things  which  the  school  should  have  but  they  will  be 
f included  in  the  budget.  A drill  master  to  give  military  training  would  be  a fine 
\ feature  for  the  single  thought  of  improving  the  physical  bearing  of  the  girls.  The 
commercial  course  should  be  strengthened  by  an  experienced  person  to  have  charge 
of  It  and  nothing  else.  The  domestic  science  teacher  was  a success  but  she  has 
resigned.  For  the  salary  offered  we  can  not  expect  to  maintain  this  department. 


ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

July  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  1918. — These  five  days  have  been  spent  at  this  institution 
and  during  the  time  when  the  division  mall  did  not  demand  my  attention  I have 
Inspected  buildings,  grounds  and  conditions  in  general. 

There  are  present  810  boys.  Early  in  the  week  there  were  827  present.  One 
hundred  twenty  boys  are  on  parole  for  wages,  most  of  them  to  farmers. 

j COTTAGES  ARE  TOO  CROWDED. 

I The  cottages  contain  too  many  boys.  The  larger  cottages  should  not  have  more 

\ than  fifty  and  the  smaller  no  more  than  forty  each.  One  cottage,  now  occupied  by 
employees  will  soon  be  vacated  by  the  opening  of  the  new  building  for  employees. 
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This  cottage  should  he  used  to  equalize  the  population  of  the  othei  cottages  and  not 
to  increase  the  capacity  or  the  school.  . j enneurs 

Zalfh  of  the  mmaies.ls  excellent. 


1 luivt;  jijttuu  Lino  i CL.Viiiint-ni***''-*'-'**  T.  i tt  ♦>»« 

Only  three  boys  \vcre  sick  in  the  hospit,-^.  Health  of  Halt  day  is  j 


The  Iioys  are  weli  shod  and  clothed.  Hv'cry 
spent  in  school  and  the  other  half  in  shops  or  in  the  fields. 


PRODUCE  IS  FLOURISHING. 

Gardens  and  farm  crops  are  nourishing  and  large  t^l'irns  are  being  harvested. 
Wind  and  rain  this  week  lilew  down  many  of  the  oats  but,  barring  further  stoims, 

they  can  be  saved.  Barley  and  wheat  have  been  cut.  mon  thousand  plants 

Twenty-five  thousand  head  of  cabbage  have  been  set  Vi, 

•were  given  to  the  Klgin  State  hospital.  Thirty  acres  of  potatoes  will  give  varying 
yields,  depending  upon  the  seed  and  the  soil.  , . 

The  grounds  about  the  farm  cottages  have  never  been  so  well  Kept-  tarm 

now  has  Us  own  chickens,  its  owni  cow  nnd  hogs,  and  Af 

The  south  road  lias  been  cindered  the  entire  length  of  the  State  fiontage.  At 
farm  G the  boys  have  built  an  attractive  wall  fence  along  the  road  and  along  each 
side  of  the  yard.  Rocks  picked  up  about  the  farm,  set  in  concrete  with  a concrete 
slab  on  the  top  form  the  material.  The  boys  did  all  the  work. 


ONE  OF  THE  .SCHOOb^S  FAILURES. 

One  of  the  important  failures  of  this  school  is  Us  lack  of  sufficient  shop  room 
for  teaching  and  practice.  . •l  z. 

Col.  Adams  is  making  .strong  recommendations  for  money  w’lth  which  to  meet 
this  deficiency  and  it  should  he  urged  with  all  our  strength.  At  present  the  shops 
are  scarcely  large  enough  to  turn  out  the  repairs  and  new  w'ork  which  the  school  re- 
quires. Manual  training  is  not  given  the  place  it  deserves.  The  two  linos  of  en- 
deavor, the  teaching  and  the  practical  work,  should  be  hooked  up  together  In  more 
intimate  relations.  There  should  also  be  closer  union  between  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  shop  and  field  work.  What  the  boys  learn  in  the  school  house  in  the 
morning  should  find  practical  demonstration  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shops  in  the 
fields. 

The  criticism  I have  to  offer  of  the  routine  in  the  school  house  is  the  failure 
of  the  teachers  to  keep  the  boys  sitting  upright  and  straight.  The  teaching  force 
is  the  best  the  school  has  had  in  my  experience.  Order  in  the  school  house  was 
almost  perfect  and  there  was  shown  a good  spirit  between  the  boys  and  the  teachers. 


THE  MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  medical  organization  here  is  much  the  same  as  that  at  the  School  for 
Girls  and  should  be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  I have  suggested  for  Geneva 
m my  inspection  report  under  date  of  July  17,  1918. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  should  take  over  both  schools  and  care  for  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat.  Operations  are  possible  here.  The  resident  physician,  a man, 
IS  doing  very  good  work  and  api)ears  to  be  interested.  He  has  two  good  •women 
nurses.  He  has  taken  special  course  in  nose  and  throat.  Eyes  and  ears  should 
receive  attention  from  the  Chicago  institution. 

Pood  is  plentiful  and  well  prepared. 

The  general  kitchen  is  in  need  of  extensive  repairs  and  work  has  begun  upon 
^em.  Means  for  disposing  of  the  steam  from  the  cookers  have  been  installed, 
ine  ice  machine  has  been  restored  to  usefulness  after  sveral  years’  idleness.  This 
saves  the  school  the  expense  of  buying  ice. 

has  always  had  a good  ice  house  with  a capacity  of  about  fifteen 

house  was  transformed  into  a 
was  needed  machinery  having  been  tied  up,  the  school  purchased  ice  as  it 


A PLACE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Que.stion  of  place  of  assembly  for  amusement,  recreation  and  religious 
services  is  one  which  must  receive  attention.  The  chapel  building,  erected  three 

the  boys.  It  is  impossible;  the 
building  IS  so  planned  that  enlargement  presents  difiicultie.s.  Nor  can  it  be  utilized 
for  any  other  purpose.  It  becomes  almost  necessary  to  enlaree  it  even  at  the 
expense  of  architectural  symmetry.  » ly  to  enlarge  u even  at  tne 


THE  employees’  QUARTERS. 

bv  not  large  enough  to  give  relief.  It  can  be  enlarged 

twenty  feet  to  the  north  end  and  extending  an  “L,"  to  the  west  This 
will  double  lt.s  capacity  without  great  expense.  ‘ B an  n,  to  tne  west,  rnis 

On  both  floors  there  are  extensive  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  for  each  sev 
On  one  floor  both  toilets  should  be  left  but  on  the  other  flfor  whiih  win  houL  only 
removed  and  the  vacated  room  occupied  by  an  employee 
Anothei  noom  can  be  obtained  by  placing  tile  linen  closet  in  the  hall  The 
linen  room  on  the  plan  is  large  enough  for  two  employees.  I have  suggested  that 
these  interior  changes  be  made.  The  building  faces  the  power  plant  ^hroutlook 

^hL\^^lZ’l!|%Tc"o‘mnrel;'led“.^''  a^iorc^h’^ii^fire  ^sS^tn’r°o°n’^ 


NARROWING  TWO  ROADS. 

Two  roads,  one  private  and  the  other  public,  are  verv  wide  and  ee,.id  be 
narrowed  with  advantage.  The  private  road  way  follows  the^wTtch  tmek  f?om  thi 
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south  public  road  to  the  dairy  and  stock  barns.  By  cutting  out  a few  poplar  trees 
the  fences  on  the  garden  side  can  be  moved  out  a distance  of  twelve  feet  Klving 
the  institution  about  two  acres  of  g-round  for  cultivation.  The  public  road  lies 
along  the  east  side  of  the  State  proi)crty,  which  has  frontage  the  entire  distance 
on  one  side  and  about  half  the  distance  on  the  other.  If  this  road  were  narrowed 
the  State’s  gain  would  bo  eiglit  acres.  Col.  Adams  has  the  subject  before  the  high- 
way commissioners  at  this  lime. 


CHICAGO  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

July  22,  23,  2-1,  25.  26,  1918. — Five  days  were  very  profitably  spent  at  this 
institution,  during  which  time  T visited  all  wards,  some  of  them  more  than  once, 
all  departments,  made  a number  of  investigations  of  conditions  and  complaints, 
and  discu.ssed  with  the  managing  officer  improvements  in  the  service. 

I have  already  written  to  the  director  of  the  department,  a statement  of  condi- 
tions as  to  omplo>Ves.  The  situation  here  is  acute.  The  number  of  employees  hJis 
been  steadily  decreasing  froni  440  when  Doctoi*  Read  arrived  to  354.  The  losses 
have  been  exclu.sively  in  the  nursing  and  attendant  forces.  All  other  departments 
are  fairly  well  filled. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SHORTAGE. 

T might  cite  several  examples  of  the  shortage.  The  big  hospital  ward  is  a 
building  three  stories  high  and  housing  nearly  200  patients,  most  of  whom  are  in 
bed.  Several  mornings  during  this  week  only  seven  nurses  and  attendants  reported 
for  duty  in  this  ward.  There  should  be  no  less  than  twenty-one  employees  on 
duty  during  each  of  the  two  day  shifts.  The  night  service  was  woefully  short. 
How'  the  patients  can  receive  attention  and  how  conflicts,  disturbance  and  trouble 
can  be  averted  among  so  many  insane,  especially  when  the  temperature  was  so 
high  as  it  was  this  week,  is  beyond  comprehension.  That  the  ward  is  in  as  good 
condition  as  I found  it,  is  a testimonial  to  the  faithfulness  of  those  employees  who 
were  doing  their  duty  so  heroically.  The  young  women  told  me  that  they  often 
were  at  their  wits  end. 


THE  WARDS  FOR  DISTURBED  WOMEN. 

The  short  halls  in  the  female  side  of  the  big  old  main  building  are  four  in 
number.  They  hou.se  the  disturbed  women  patients  of  the  institution.  It  has  been 
customary  to  have  from  two  to  four  attendants  on  each  of  these  wards,  yet  I found 
only  one.  In  fact  I did  not  visit  all  of  them  because  the  entrance  of  visitors  creates 
disturbance  and  the  one  attendant  was  not  sufficient  to  the  emergency. 

One  day  while  I was  here,  there  were  just  seven  male  attendants  on  duty  m 
the  whole  institution.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  male  supervisors  and  the 
barbers,  but  for  actual  ward  duty  there  were  only  seven  men  for  the  1,700  male 
patients. 


THE  CASE  OP  JOHN  HOLMSTROM. 

I have  called  attention  in  other  re])orts  to  the  deaths  of  Matthew  Lyons,  Edward 
Ryan,  Matthew  O’Malley  and  to  the  injury  of  Mary  O’Connell.  To  these,  I must 
add  two  more  cases  of  sunilar  character  which  came  to  my  attention  while  I 
was  here. 

John  Holmstrom,  violent  epileptic,  was  brought  to  the  hydro-therapeutic  section 
of  the  receiving  cottage  in  a serious  condition  and  died  twenty-four  hours  later. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  status  epilepticus.  Of  this  there  is  no  question  but  the 
man  was  covered  with  bruises  and  disclorations.  While  in  his  epileptic  furor,  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  injure  himself  by  running  and  butting  his  head  against  walls 
and  doors.  He  was  a powerful  man  and  it  retiuired  strong  men  to  hold  him  to 
prevent  him  injuring  himself.  There  was  not  sufficient  help  on  his  ward  to  do  this. 
Patients  helped.  His  face  and  the  front  of  this  body  were  not  injured  but  across 
his  back  was  a long  narrow  abrasion  which  looked  suspiciously  like  the  welt  of  a 
stick  or  similar  weapon.  It  must  have  been  inflicted  while  his  clothing  was  off. 
It  was  such  a wound  as  might  have  been  received  in  other  ways,  but  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  of  this,  the  suspicion  will  remain  strong  that  it  was  inflicted  either 
by  attendants  or  other  jiatients.  It  did  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  his  death ; 
for  it  was  superficial. 

After  his  arrival  at  the  receiving  cottage,  sedatives  were  administered  but  he 
soon  came  from  under  them.  Convulsions  followed  rapidly  without  consciousness 
being  restored.  In  one  of  these  convulsions  he  fell,  striking  the  back  of  his  head. 
Finally  status  epilepticus  set  in  and  after  several  hours  of  unconsciousness  he 
died.  The  coroner  conducted  an  inquest. 


THE  CASE  OF  TWO  DISTURBED  EPILEPTICS. 

While  this  man  was  dying  another  patient,  an  epileptic,  very  large  in  stature, 
was  brought  in  from  the  same  ward.  He  too  was  badly  bruised  up,  having  a black 
eye  and  several  marks  on  the  body.  He  was  not  seriously  hurt  but  his  condition 
indicated  the  lack  of  sufficient  attendants  to  care  for  these  patients  as  they  should 
be  cared  for  The  epileptic  ward  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  "detached  ward  build- 
ing " an  imrnense  two  story  structure,  standing  north  of  the  main  building,  and  con- 
taining four  large,  old  fashioned,  poorly  equipped  wards. 

The  wards  are  more  than  100  feet  long  with  a narrow  corridor  through  the 
center  a dormitory  on  one  side  of  the  wall  and  single  room  for  employees  on  the 


other.  There  Is  a small  alcove  which  ®‘cr'oaJ'vent1liti’oi/ U 

light  comes  from  the  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  coiriaor.  v-riuaa 

‘'"'’“■conversations  with  attendants,  both  here  and  i",  E'lniJ <=°“''inced 
that  higher  wages  will  hold  those  in  the  service  and  will  bring  acimuons. 

WHAT  OAK  FOREST  IS  PAYING  ATTENDANTS.  ^ t t-. 

During  this  week  I wrote  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  Oak  Forest 

institutions  for  a statement  of  wages  paid  by  him.  flftv-five  dollars 

In  reply  he  states  that  attendants  receive  from  forty-five  p nity^e  aoii^s 
per  month  and  maintenance  and  that  their  forces  of  attendants  are  complete  and 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  help.  , 

“I  have  your  letter  of  inquiry  dated  July  22d  he  writes. 

“Our  population  at  this  time  is  something  like  four  hundred  less  than  a year  ago 

^ “At  present  writing  we  have  only  about  six  feebleminded  patients  in  the  insti- 
tution, having  sent  the  others  to  various  institutions.  . 

“Our  attending  nurses  (attendants)  receive  salaries  as  lollows : 

“Attending  Nurse,  Infirmary,  $41.75  to  $52.25  per  month  (maintenance). 
“Attending  Nurse,  Tuberculosis,  $46.75  to  $57.75  per  month  (maintenance). 
“Attending  Nurse,  Irresponsible,  $55  to  $66  per  month  (maintenance). 

“Our  employees  put  in  the  eight-hour  day,  and  we  have  very  little  difnculty 
in  keeping  our  attendants. 

“I  trust  the  above  information  will  be  of  service  to  you. 

H.  L.  Bailey  (Signed).” 

Young  women  with  whom  I talked  at  Dunning  told  me  that  their  uniforms, 
which  formerly  cost  them  two  or  three  dollars,  are  now  worth  $7.50.  One  attendant 
said  she  had  just  bought  two  and  had  paid  $15  for  them. 


WARD  CONDITIONS  GOOD  NEVERTHELESS. 

One  might  expect  under  these  conditions  of  short  help  to  find  the  wards  in 
bad  condition.  I am  gratified  to  report  just  the  opposite.  I found  them  as  clean 
as  ever,  the  beds  as  well  cared  for,  the  dormitories  as  free  from  vermin,  the 
patients  as  clean  and  tidy  in  appearance,  even  tidier  in  appearance  with  their 
variety  of  patterns  and  well  made  dresses. 

LARGE  FORCES  OF  PATIENTS  AT  WORK. 

Throughout  the  institution  there  were  large  forces  of  patients  at  work,  some 
of  them  performing  rather  exacting  and  responsible  duties.  I found  them  as  night 
watches,  and  in  charge  of  details  of  men  at  work  in  grading  the  lawns. 

During  my  time  several  patients  were  discharged  to  go  to  work  as  attendants 
in  general  hospitals  in  Chicago  at  forty  and  forty-five  dollars  per  month  and 
maintenance. 

An  immense  amount  of  "work  on  the  lawns  is  in  progress. 

A contractor  has  finished  curbing  and  guttering  the  main  roads.  Institution 
employees  and  patients  are  building  concrete  walls.  The  work  of  grading  the 
lawns  up  to  the  new  wallvs  and  gutters  is  entirely  in  charge  of  patients  and  civil 
employees. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  report  is  the  wonderful  progress  being 
Shown  in  the  new  department  of  occupational  therapy  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompkms  recently  employed  for  this  purpose.  They  are  trained  and 
experienced  people  in  this  line  and  are  getting  results. 

They  are  assisted  by  several  volunteer  w’orkers  who  expect  later  to  Qualify  in 
occupational  work  among  soldiers.  mudux/  iu 

them  are  about  ready  to  take  places  in  our  State  hospitals,  as  it  is 
the  plan  to  organize  this  feature  of  daily  routine  in  each  hospital. 

MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED, 

Datientq®i.^dpr  appreciated.  One  must  know  the  character  of 

patients  under  training,  their  general  condition,  their  lone  vears  of  idlenp«?«j  and 

deftructi'^nesa^to're^li^P  untidy  habits,  their  restlessness  and 

Wh 

doing  something,  actually  employed  in  physical  exercise  trvine 
o know%h\\ ‘this"  sort"  and  drills  a{,d  ^daily  impfov^ng  e&® 

Industrial  work  is  going  on  the  wards  weaiiier  is  inclement.  ihe 

peopL\Td^h‘’e1r"^"olin?e‘e?"4ork'er‘s‘:‘"co‘^^^^^^^  Tut  these  two 

Fs"  b"rough"t  Phy3i‘k!Fy°'abl?bod"Fd‘paUen? 


OTHER  PHYSICAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  curbs,  putters  and  walks  which  I have  mentioned  other 
I)hysical  improvements  are  in  progress. 

The  machinery,  boilers  and  pipes  in  the  old  poor  house  power  plant  are  being 
nioved  out.  This  building  will  be  remodeled  by  institution  and  patient  labor  for 
Inaustrial  work  arnong  patients.  It  will  be  very  good  for  such  purposes.  Cottage 
\v^ards,  five  and  six,  two  of  the  worst  in  the  State  in  point  of  construction  and 
F M patients  are  undergoing  remodeling.  The  large  dormitories  in  these 

buildings  have  never  had  cross  ventilation.  Windows  on  two  sides  have  been  the 
sole  source  of  light  and  air. 

Prom  side  they  were  cut  off  by  partitions  and  halls  leading  to  employees' 
quarters.  These  are  being  torn  out  so  that  the  two  dormitories  will  extend  the 
entire  width  of  the  building  and  have  light  and  air  on  three  sides. 

ihe  fourth  side  opens  into  the  day  room.  These  improvements  are  of  vital 
importance  in  many  ways. 


REJUVENATION  OF  THE  LAUNDRY. 

c been  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  erection 

of  an  addition  which  is  now  in  progress.  The  original  building  has  received  a new 
floor,  l^ew  machinery  and  equipment  have  been  installed  and  this  department  is 
supplied  in  every  way.  Improvements  in  lighting  and  ventilation  are 


ADDITIONS  TO  RECEIVING  COTTAGES. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  additions  to  the  two  receiving  cottages.  These  will 
give  accoinniodations  for  fifteen  patients  on  each  ward.  They  will  form  a part  of 
the  hydrotherapeutic  divisions  and  will  permit  of  housing  and  treating  all  the  dis- 
turbed patients  of  the  institution  under  most  modern  conditions. 

At  present  these  divisions  care  for  about  twenty  patients  each  and  hydrotherapy 
is  available  only  sixteen  hours  a day.  A third  shift  will  be  put  on  when  the 
employees  can  be  had,  so  that  there  will  be  continuous  twenty-four-hour  service. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  DETACHED  WARDS. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  improving  the  light  and  ventilation  in  the  old  wards, 
known  as  the  detached  wards  and  described  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  desired  to 
^ilcoves,  to  remodel  the  plumbing  and  to  cut  more  openings  in  the  walls 
which  divides  the  dormitory  from  the  corridor.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  this 
building  will  not  radically  improve  it. 


NEW  KITCHEN  AND  BAKERY. 

The  new  kitchen  and  bakery  have  been  occupied.  The  old  kitchen  has  been 
transformed  into  a furniture  repair  shop.  The  corridor  and  entrances  of  the  old 
main  building  basement  have  been  painted  in  white  affording  an  improvement  that 
IS  almost  a transformation. 

The  shoe  and  tailor  shops  have  been  enlarged.  The  lobby  to  the  first  floor 
old  main  building  has  been  repainted. 

Due  to  the  organization  of  the  new  school  in  psychiatric  nursing,  a portion 
of  the  nurses’  home  has  been  taken  for  the  pupils.  Those  attendants  whose  quarters 
in  this  building  have  been  taken  will  be  housed  in  the  main  building.  One  ward 
has  been  vacated  by  patients.  The  single  rooms  and  dormitories  have  been 
repainted.  A closet  has  been  built  in  each  room  and  the  quarters  made  very 
attractive  for  employees  who  are  to  live  there. 


PREPARING  FOR  HEAT  THIS  WINTER. 

The  mechanical  department  has  its  hands  full  with  readjustment  and  changes 
made  necessary  by  throwing  in  the  new  power  plant.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  if  the  wards  are  to  kept  warm.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  speeding  up  this  work. 

The  institution  Is  purchasing  its  ice  at  $5.50  per  ton.  The  ice  is  delivered  in 
ordinary  freight  box  car  and  after  much  loss  has  been  sustained  enroute.  This 
appears  to  be  a big  loss  to  the  hospital.  It  should  have  its  own  ice  plant. 

The  farm  and  garden  were  in  good  condition.  A blight  has  affected  the  potatoes 
but  there  will  be  a wroth  while  crop. 

Tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  beets  and  small  winter  vegetables  will  be  plentiful. 

I gave  attention  to  the  food  situation.  The  bread  is  excellent.  In  the  main 
dining  rooms  patients  were  liberally  served.  Improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
serving  by  the  use  of  food  trys  which  are  being  made  for  this  purpose.  The  food 
appeared  to  me  to  be  well  cooked  and  there  certainly  was  plenty  of  it. 

THE  OLD  ANNEX  BUILDING  AND  ITS  REBUILDING. 

I want  to  call  attention  again  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  old  annex  build- 
ing. This  is  a frame  structure,  one  story  high,  except  for  one  ward  and  the  center. 

The  plan  of  this  building  is  good.  It  affords  good  ventilation  and  light.  The 
patients  are  all  on  one  floor.  The  dormitories  are  large  and  airy.  But  the  sills  are 
giving  way  and  much  repair  is  necessary  to  make  the  building  sanitary.  Plumbing 
is  abominable  in  several  of  the  wards.  I have  in  other  reports  suggested  the 
rebuilding  of  this  building  by  sections,  using  concrete  blocks  for  the  walls  and 
the  present  roof  which  is  good. 
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and  patient  labor. 

MAKING  COMFORTS  FOR  THE  BEDS. 

“Seif  ';e‘i;^%b^rc^o^^fr'io 

iTinnpd  ^Oift  of  its  case  • the  ease  will  be  washed  and  returned  to  the  ward. 

-riS  t‘ii°e“f°o"oJ^s'.^?^s.'1t^ni1  fht  s^i!pir'of‘'U?y 

This  warespecia^fy  so  of  dried  fruits,  the  cotton  cloth  and  the  cloth  from  which 
men’s  clothing  was  being  manufactured. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  OLD  BUILDING. 

T will  not  Close  this  report  without  further  condemnation  of  the  main  building 
with  Us  flTO  Stmfes  and  i s dangers  to  the  lives  of  inmates.  With  the  reduced 
m mhpr  of  Imnlovees  on  duty  the  hazard  is  increased.  Only  such  small  sums  as 
actually  arl^^GceLary  to  maintain  sanitary  decency  should  be  expended  on  this 
Jtnictu^e  lilJ^ry  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  life  Employees  should  be 
tnUned  to  know  where  the  fire  extinguishers  are,  where  Oie  fire  hose  is  located,  how 
to  use  them,  what  to  do  with  patients  in  case  of  fire.  They  should  be  called  upon 
every  day  to  test  the  keys  and  locks  on  the  fire  escapes.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  are  no  accumulations  in  the  closets  and  m the  basements.  Smoking 
in  this  building  by  both  patientss  and  employees  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  A 
small  fire  recently  was  attributed  to  a cigarette  thrown  upon  a pile  of  mattresses. 
I saw  patients  in  the  basement  work  rooms  smoking  pipes. 


DAIRY  IS  NEEDED. 

The  hospital  purchases  all  its  milk.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.^ 


During  this 

week  much  of  it  was  unfit  for  use.  The  cans  in  which  it  is  delivered  are  not  pre- 
possessing. Whether  they  are  worse  depends  upon  the  roughness  with  which  they 
are  cleaned  at  the  dairy.  . ..  *•.. 

There  is  just  ground  for  complaint  against  the  milk  supply  both  in  its  quantity 
and  its  quality.  , ^ ^ ta. 

The  only  solution  is  a State  dairy,  but  this  involves  the  purchase  of  land.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  State  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  a 
few  years  ago,  to  get  a tract  of  good  land  nearby  at  a third  of  its  present  value. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  purchase  land  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  and 
there  establish  farm  colonies  and  dairies. 


SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS  HOME. 

July  28,  1918. — The  effects  of  recent  stimulus  at  this  institution  are  apparent  on 
every  hand.  After  an  absence  of  two  months  I returned  to-day  to  find  marked  Im- 
provement. The  population  is  down  to  434,  due  to  the  excellent  home  finding  work 
which  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Jewell  of  the  division  of  Visitation  of  Chil- 
dren. In  the  last  three  months  more  than  fifty  children  have  found  good  homes. 
To-day  four  were  being  prepared  to  go  out.  One  little  girl  goes  into  a beautiful 
home  in  Bloomington  whose  possessor  is  one  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  McLean 
County. 


COUNTY  JUDGES  COOPERATING. 

Meanwhile  county  judges  throughout  the  State  have  given  active  and  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  placing  of  these  children  by  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  act 
as  their  guardian  with  power  to  place  them  in  foster  homes. 

The  records  of  the  children  are  being  studied  and  analyzed  so  that  the  child 
and  the  home  may  be  brought  together  in  harmony. 

L®  much  improved.  To-day  there  were  only  two  bed  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital.  The  five  tents  loaned  by  the  Adjutant  General  have  been  in  service  for  some- 
time. They  have  platform  floors  and  are  furnished  comfortably.  The  three  tent 
houses  have  also  been  repaired  and  put  into  use.  These  outdoor  living  quarters  are 
occupied  by  the  ambulatory  hospital  cases  and  by  the  anaemic  children,  A light 
b?  M the  rotv  and  the  night  nurse  from  the  hospital  nlar 

by  supei  vises  the  children  during  the  night.  The  experiment  works  beautifully. 

FULL  TIME  DENTIST  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

A full  time  dentist  Doctor  Fred  McCormick  began  work  on  July  1st  and  is 
making  a complete  survey  of  all  children  recording  the  condition  of  each  child’s 
mouth  and  applying  treatment. 

September  1st  a full  time  resident  physician.  Doctor  Anna  -Wallace  will  begin 
her  services.  Children  will  have  continuous  attention.  The  sanitary  conditions  will 
be  under  her  charge.  Prior  to  beginning  her  work  she  Is  studying  nose  and  thrnnt 
surgery  at  the  Illinois  Charitable  Dye  and  Ear  Inflrmary  in  Chfcafo  under  the  most 
distinguished  specialists  in  that  city.  With  rearrangement  of  the  hospital  buiMing 
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it  will  bo  possible  to  do  all  operations  there.  Night  supervisors  have  not  been  em- 
ployed because  of  the  shortage  of  holi).  The  main  building  should  have  one  night 
supervisor  and  the  cottage  another.  Authorization  for  their  employment  has  been 
given  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  secured  they  will  be  put  on.  These  employees  will 
add  materially  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  children  during  the  night  and  give 
added  protection  against  dangers  of  Are  and  sickness. 


STUDYING  EYES  AND  BARS. 

Doctor  J.  Whitefield  Smith  who  has  been  the  oculist  at  this  institution  on  a fee 
basis  for  several  years  has  been  placed  on  monthly  salary  basis.  He  has  com- 
pleted a new  survey  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  children  and  is  giving  the  treat- 
ment indicated.  Twenty-five  need  glasses  which  are  being  prepared.  No  cases  were 
found  which  could  not  be  treated  at  the  Home. 

Hereafter  as  each  child  enters  he  will  be  given  a thorough  physical  examination 
and  it  is  hoped  to  add  mental  very  soon.  The  eyes,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  will  be 
given  specml  attention.  Everything  noted  will  be  placed  in  his  records.  At  short 
intervals  thereafter  physical  examinations  by  the  physician  wdll  be  made,  to  detect 
any  changes  which  may  be  in  process. 

The  State  Normal  near  by  operates  a model  dairy.  The  milk  from  this  dairy 
has  been  delivered  to  citizens  in  Normal  and  Bloomington.  It  is  extraordinary  milk 
in  e^^ry  respect.  This  milk  was  needed  at  the  Orphans'  home  and  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  its  delivery  to  that  institution  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  very 
young  children.  It  costs  a little  more  than  commercial  milk  but  we  believed  it  was 
worth  the  price  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


MAIN  BUILDING  NOW  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

The  main  building  has  emerged  from  hands  of  the  painters,  plasterers  and 
paper  hangers  and  looks  almost  like  new.  Fine  taste  was  shown  in  the  selection  of 
colors,  ihe  halls  and  rooms  have  been  lighted  up  by  white  and  creams.  On  the 
mam  floor  n^v  electric  fixtures  have  been  installed.  The  plastering  throughout  this 
immense  bu  Iding  required  large  amount  of  repairing.  This  was  done,  then  the 
painters  applied  the  paint  and  lots  of  it  was  needed  because  it  had  been  many  years 
since  they  were  there. 

Every  room  has  been  done  over.  The  old  chapel  has  been  repapered,  and  the 
wood  work  revarnished.  i 


Scores  of  small  jobs  of  repair  have  been  done,  all  necessary  and  all  reauirine 
money  but  showing  little  for  the  expenditure. 


TO  PUT  HOSPITAL  RIGHT. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  hospital  building  in  first  class  condition,  by  laying 
new  fl9ors  and  repainting  the  interior,  cutting  a door  in  the  partition  between  the 
operating  room  and  the  next  room  so  that  the  latter  may  be  used  as  sterilizer  and 
dressing  room. 

The  walls  in  the  basement  are  In  poor  condition  and  the  State  architect  advises 
“1®  '^th  and  plaster  and  refurring  the  walls  and  plastering  over  this  To 
do  this  will  cost  about  $1,500.  The  repair  fund  amounts  to  only  $5,000.  I believe 
the  hospital  will  not  be  crowded  in  the  future  and  that  this  work  in  the  basement 
can  be  postponed  until  a later  date.  I recommend  that  only  the  main  and  top  floor 
be  painted  and  refloored  at  this  time. 


NEW  BEDS  NOT  VET  ARRIVED. 

„ /I  which  will  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to  sleep  alone  have  been 

ordered  for  some  time  but  have  not  arrived. 

The  two  new  modern  iron  stair  fire  escapes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  main  bulld- 
tubular  escape  on  tills  building  has  been  put  in  good 
condition  so  that  it  is  now  well  equipped  witli  outside  emergency  exits. 


REGISTER  WITH  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE. 

All  of  the  State  hospitals,  and  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  have 
been  registered  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  bureau  of  employment  of 
women  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  employees  might  be  secured  through 
this  avenue  for  these  institutions. 

An  advertisement  was  carried  for  three  w'eeks  in  forty  newspapers  of 
southern  Illinois  asking  for  attendants  and  nurses.  Many  replies  were  re- 
ceived by  the  three  institutions  whose  need  was  greatest  but  few  responded 
in  person.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  when  we  recalled  that  many  em- 
ployees -In  the  State  hospitals  had  gone  to  their  homes  in  southern  Illinois 
to  help  fathers  and  mothers  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops. 


KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL  NOTES. 

An  attractive  bathing  beach  for  employees,  over  two  hundred  feet  In 
length,  has  been  opened  on  the  bank  of  the  Kankakee  River  within  the  insti- 
tution grounds.  The  extent  of  the  beach  is  roped  oft  in  the  proper  manner 
in  order  to  keep  bathers  out  of  dangerously  deep  water.  Neat  dressing  shacks 
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tor  the  two  sexes  have  ^racUv^ 

lo^h^y ‘.t^fpTo'pffr/re  LTh^S 

to  nuy  young  people  j accidents  in  this  neighborhood  by 

SZ'JSs  “«“'rM;r.'uS..  Sg-m-fS.,  ae..l.  ..  lU.  m.„..r  gb.„. 

two  years  ago)  the  managing  officer  thought  best  to  supply  a properly  con 
trolled  and  constructed  bathing  beach  so  that  employees  will  not  be  exposed 
to  danger. 


A pretty  grove  of  trees  on  the  river  bank,  not  far  from  the  superin- 
tendent’s residence,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  official  picnic  grounds  for 
patients.  Attractive  rustic  tables  and  benches  to  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  patients  have  been  set  up,  and  we  feel  now  that  we  have  one  of  the 
prettiest  picnic  grounds  to  be  found  anywhere.  Weekly  picnics  are  given 
to  patients.  Two  and  three  wards  at  a time  have  their  regular  picnic  and 
usually  have  a picnic  lunch  for  their  supper. 


'I'he  dingy  and  uninviting  basement  dining-room  of  the  south  wing  is 
no  more.  The  patients  ate  their  last  meal  in  it  for  breakfast,  July  31.  At 
dinner,  July  31,  the  dining-room  in  the  old  bath  and  fire  department  building 
was  formally  dedicated  and  opened  for  use.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Rowley,  of  Kan- 
kakee, conducted  a brief  and  appropriate  service.  The  patients’  orchestra 
played  throughout  the  dinner  hour.  After  the  minister  had  pronounced  the 
blessing,  all  employees  and  patients  within  the  dining-room  arose  and  sang 
"America.”  The  new  dining-hall  was  christened  “Liberty  Inn.”  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  convenience,  general  beauty  and  attractiveness  it  is  second 
to  none  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Between  200  and  300  patients,  who  for- 
merly ate  in  basements  and  small  dingy  ward  dining-rooms,  now  eat  there. 
Instead  of  long  unsightly  tables,  little  round  tables  seating  four  or  five 
patients  are  being  used  exclusively. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSTITUTION  ITEMS. 

Employees  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva  contributed 
¥335  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund  during  the  May  campaign. 


An  attractive  and  entertaining  program  was  given  by  the  1918  graduat- 
mg  class  of  the  Academic  Department  at  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 
in  the  Amusement  Hall  of  the  School,  June  14,  1918. 

The  program  proper,  in  addition  to  band  music  and  chorus  singing,  by 
the  class.  Charles  H.  Thorne,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
delivered  an  address. 

"Loyllty consisted  of  57  members.  It’s  motto,  appropriately,  was 


Hospital  cooperated  with  the  Anna  Amusement  com- 
pany m piesenting  on  July  4,  last,  “the  Masque  of  Union  County”  which 
portrayed  in  living  pictures  the  history  and  growth  of  Union  Conntv  nnd 
the  place  it  has  occupied  in  the  making  of  IllinX  ^ ^ 


Patriotic  songs  and  addresses  constituted  the 
excellent  program  rendered  by  the  1918  class  of  the 
tor  Girls  at  its  graduating  exercises  July  26,  last. 


principal  part  of  the 
State  Training  School 
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Director  Charles  H.  Thorne  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  Illinois  History  in  rhyme,  by  Wallace  Rice, 
Illinois’  Centennial  poet,  also  was  rendered. 


Excellent  music  comprised  the  major  part  of  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  on  June  4,  last.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  A.  L.  Bowen,  Superintendent  of  Charities  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

The  class  consisted  of  Mildred  R.  Bruner,  East  St.  Louis;  Prank  E. 
McDuifee,  Pairlleld;  Clai’auce  V.  Richardson,  Winuetka,  and  Marguerite  A. 
Smith,  Alton. 


Ladislaw  Stephen  Cherry,  Chicago  and  Prances  Polsom  Patterson,  Le  Roy 
constituted  the  graduating  class  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf.  The 
exercises  were  held  June  5. 


The  Kankakee  State  Hospital  transferred  fifty  women  and  twenty-five 
men  to  the  new  Alton  State  Hospital  on  May  27. 


George  A.  Zeller,  managing  officer  of  the  Alton  State  Hospital,  has  posted 
the  following  notice  at  his  institution; 

■’Employees  having  guests  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Army  are 
privileged  to  invite  them  to  the  dining  room  of  this  institution,  without 
asking  for  a permit.  Such  guests  will  be  taken  to  town  in  the  State  con- 
veyance when  it  is  going  their  way.” 

In  his  letter  explaining  the  notice  Dr.  Zeller  declared  he  found  that 
women  employees  hesitated  about  asking  men  in  uniform  to  meals.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  that  among  these  soldiers  were  brothers  and  husbands  and 
that  often  they  waited  outside  until  the  meal  was  over  in  order  to  be  able 
to  again  see  their  kin. 


INSTITUTION  FARM,  GARDEN  AND  DAIRY  ITEMS. 

Charles  T.  Hoblit,  farm,  garden  and  dairy  consultant  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  has  just  completed  a visit  to  all  of  the  State  institutions. 
He  Inspected  all  of  the  gardens,  farms  and  dairies  and  made  a number  of 
recommendations. 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Consultant  declared  he  found  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  State  and  he  definitely  recommended  that  no  change 
be  made  in  the  present  management  of  the  activities. 


At  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  Consultant  Hoblit  reported  that  about 
1,500  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been  shocked  for  outside  farmers  and 
considerable  hay  has  been  secured  by  putting  it  up  on  shares.  On  some 
days  from  $150  to  $200  has  been  made  by  patients  doing  this  work. 


A banner  yield  in  the  way  of  farm  and  garden  crops  is  predicted  for 
the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 


At  the  Soldier’s  Widow’s  Home  farm  the  recommendation  was  made  that 
the  ground  now  in  timothy  should  be  plowed  up  after  this  year’s  crop  is  in 
and  one-half  seeded  to  alfalfa. 


A good  potato  yield  was  predicted  from  the  Dixon  State  Colony  farm. 
The  potatoes  were  especially  free  from  bugs. 
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Kali  ^vl,eal  at  the  Peoria  State  hospital  will  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels 
to  tlie  acre.  The  oats  also  looked  well. 


!•  j-v./..  Qf  Scliool#  the  farm  activities 

of  tl^i^Un  str  any  institution  of  iiite 

size  in  the  State.  

The  farm  at  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

ance  and  was  far  ahead  of  the  private  . about  the  farm  pre- 

farmers have  something  to  pattern  after.  Bveiything  about  tne  larm  p 

sented  a pleasing  aspect. 

SOLDIERS’  HOME  REPORT  TO  STATE  G.  A,  R. 

The  Illinois’  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  at  Quincy,  Illinois  ha^  the 
smallest  per  capita  cost  of  any  similar  home  in  the  country  a^d'ng  to  the 
annual  report  of  Managing  Officer  John  B.  Andrew  to  the  recent  G.  A.  R. 

^'^'^'^Th^average  per  capita  cost  of  the  31  State  homes  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917  was  ?312.17.  Illinois  was  the  lowest  with 

^ Excellent  use  of  farm  and  vegetable  products  grown  at  the  institution 
accounts  partly  for  this  low  rate.  An  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  is 
grown  in  the  garden  and  an  average  of  from  175  to  200  gallons  of  milk  is 

yielded  daily  by  the  dairy.  , 

In  addition  400  tons  of  ensilage  were  put  up.  The  home  s corn  alone 

averaging  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

That  the  old  soldiers  are  departing  rapidly  is  indicated  by  the  death  rate 
of  13  per  cent  for  the  past  year.  The  average  daily  attendance,  for  men 
during  the  year  ending  May  31,  was  1,157. 

The  Home  has  purchased  over  $50,000  worth  of  government  bonds  and 
war  stamps.  In  addition  it  contributed  $1,134  to  the  Red  Cross.  Despite 
these  general  donations  to  the  country’s  war  activities  the  Home  still  has 
$27,000  in  its  Trust  Fund. 


RADICAL  STEPS  TO  CONTROL  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Radical  steps  toward  the  checking  of  venereal  diseases  in  Massachusetts 
were  taken  hy  the  legislature  of  that  state  at  its  last  session. 

In  addition  to  aiipropriating  $30,000  with  which  to  treat  venereal  dis- 
eases, the  general  assembly  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  licensing  of  hotels 
and  lodging  houses,  and  the  registration  of  true  names,  and  changing  the  law 
in  regard  to  evidence  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  reach  the  real  conditions. 

Besides  rendering  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  allow  the  use  of  his  premises 
for  Immoral  purposes,  solicitation  or  bargaining,  the  bill  provides  that 
"evidence  that  a room  in  a hotel  or  lodging  house  was  not  actually  used  for 
Immoral  conduct  shall  not  prevent  a conviction  under  this  section  of  a person 
in  actual  charge,  control  or  management  of  the  premises  who  permits  the 
occupation  of  such  a room,  knowing  or  having  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
parties  occupying  such  a room  intended  to  use  it  for  immoral  solicitation. 
Immoral  bargaining  or  immoral  conduct.” 

Prosecutions  in  the  past  have  repeatedly  failed  because  evidence  of  the 
most  complete  kind  was  required,  evidence  that  was  difficult  to  secure  and  im- 
proper to  demand. 


SECOND  EDITION  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Chicago  Social  Service  Directory  w'hich  has 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  Louise  Osborne  Rowe  is  commissioner,  has  just  been  nub- 

licho/l  **  ^ 
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As  was  true  of  the  first  publication  in  1015,  the  second  edition  is  a val- 
uable and  useful  handbook  of  reference  for  civil  and  social  workers  in 
Illinois. 

The  collection  and  compilation  of  the  material  tor  the  second  edition  is 
the  work  of  Miss  Valeria  D.  McDermott,  director  of  tlie  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, and  Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Trotter,  investigator,  bureau  of  social  sur- 
veys, of  the  staff  of  the  city  department  of  public  welfare. 

The  contents  include  public  agencies,  child  welfare,  civic  betterment,  cor- 
rectional agencies,  education,  employment,  homes,  legal  agencies,  medical  aid, 
protective  agencies,  recreation,  relief  and  family  rehabilitation,  social  settle- 
ments and  centers,  suburban  agencies,  thrift  and  loans,  war  agencies  and 
national  agencies  with  the  address,  telephone  number  and  managing  officer 
of  each. 


FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Declaring  the  conservation  of  the  youth  of  the  country  is  an  even  more 
worthy  duty  in  these  war  times  than  the  conservation  of  food.  May  Bartlett, 
teacher  of  a special  school  for  girls  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  makes  a splendid 
appeal  for  forward  steps  along  these  lines. 

Statistics,  the  writer  points  out,  show  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  the  country  do  not  go  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades  but  leave  school 
not  fitted  for  efficient  manhood  or  womanhood.  Much  of  what  they  were 
taught  will  be  forgotten. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  there  are  25,000  boys  and  girls  below  the  age  of 
sixteen  who  are  either  idle  or  who  are  attempting  to  do  work  for  which  they 
are  untrained.  The  writer  declares  that  out  of  the  number  who  leave  school 
so  young  comes  a large  part  of  the  recruits  of  crime. 

The  ill-use  of  time  is  the  greatest  form  of  waste,  the  writer  declares.  One 
dollar  spent  right  in  formative  education  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  spend- 
ing thousands  for  reformation. 

Experience,  the  writer  declares,  is  teaching  us  that  the  real  reason  why 
children  do  not  stay  in  school  is  not  poverty  but  the  child’s  indifference  to 
the  kind  of  work  he  is  given.  He  does  not  see  the  connection  between  the 
abstract  tasks  at  school  and  the  concrete  world  outside.  When  failure  in  one 
study  sets  a child  back  in  all  his  work,  dislike  and  indifference  are  apt  to 
result  in  all  of  the  studies.  The  inflexibility  of  our  ordinary  schools  tends 
to  push  pupils  out  of  school  instead  of  keeping  them  in. 

Every  child  who  fails,  the  writer  states,  should  be  tested  mentally  and 
physically  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  or  her  poor  work.  Dullness  often  is 
the  result  of  alternating  phases  of  physical  and  mental  growth.  The  physical 
growth  often  makes  such  demands  upon  the  nervous  energy  that  the  cortical 
tension  is  lowered  with  a resultant  reduction  in  mental  growth.  Many 
teachers  have  branded  such  pupils  as  detectives,  instead  of  finding  out  what 
they  are  good  in  and  then  giving  them  time  to  develop  along  their  “long  line.” 
The  tasks  should  fit  the  child’s  capacity,  thus  saving  him  from  the  shocks  of 
disappointment  and  the  habits  of  failure. 

If  backw’ard  children  were  segregated  into  special  school  where  they  could 
be  taught  by  teachers  who  know  how  to  utilize  what  the  child  already  has,  who 
recognize  his  needs,  and  are  unhindred  by  the  program  of  a regular  school, 
failure  and  repetition  of  work  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  Gary,  Indiana,  those  pupils  not  strong  enough  for  regular  class  work 
are  not  sent  home,  but  are  given  a program  suited  to  their  needs.  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City,  St.  Louis  and  other  large 
cities  are  making  provision  for  their  defective  children. 


REGISTRATION  OF  FEEBLEMINDED. 

Registration — one  of  the  fundamentals  in  community  control  of  feeble- 
mindedness— is  one  of  the  most  neglected  steps  toward  such  control,  declares 
George  A.  Hastings,  executive  secretary  of  the  committee  on  mental  hygiene 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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j 1 4v»of  inpif  nf  a.ccurflt6  inforiHeition 
In  his  paper  j,„s  been  the  great  stumbling  block 

about  the  problem  „jtl,  feeblemindedness  effectively, 

in  the  way  of  elforls  toward  „ legislature  or  other  public 

The  paper  points  out  f ' 'end  4“'^ 

^or  ‘^^gTegluon  oVthe  is.^Ho'v  -n^^ fty'  want  to 

-;l;ra^;^wer^''i?  before^ny  great 

,l^Sn^ro.!^y  - 

possible  an  intelligent  decision  as  to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  institutions 
needed  Tt  wHl  point  the  way  to  intelligent  supervision  and  training  of 
the  defectives  for  whom  institutional  custody  is  not  necessaij. 

1^10  state  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hastings  declares,  does  there  exist 
machinery  for  an  adequate  and  continuous  registration  of  the  feebleminded 
which  is  a prerequisite  to  intelligent  action  and  progress. 

The  report  declares  that  it  some  existing  state  body  or  newly  created 
state  body  could  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting,  classifying  and  co- 
ordinating the  data,  which  schools,  courts,  reformatories  and  local  officials 
and  organizations  throughout  the  community  already  have  on  hand,  or  could 
obtain  with  comparatively  little  effort,  we  would  soon  be  a long  way  on  the 
road  toward  a census  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  feebleminded.  By  continuing 
to  collect,  classify  and  revise  this  data  as  provision  is  made  for  cases  already 
listed  and  as  new  cases  are  discovered  in  the  community,  we  would  soon 
have  a basis  of  accurate  knowledge  on  which  to  build  programs  and  take 


intelligent  action. 

If  efforts  were  concentrated  for  a few  years  merely  on  discovering  and 
listing  defective  children,  disregarding  adults,  the  results  in  a generation 
or  two  would  be  far-reaching. 


ADULT  PROBATION  IN  COOK  COUNTY.^ 

Larceny  still  appears  to  be  in  the  lead  among  the  crimes  for  v/hlch  men 
are  put  on  probation.  Domestic  cases  are  a close  second.  In  women  cases, 
larceny  is  first  with  disorderly  conduct  second. 

Excluding  those  admitted  to  probation  in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, 172  men  and  37  women  who  were  known  to  the  iiolice  were  admitted 
to  probation  and  27  men  and  4 women  were  admitted  to  probation  a second 
time  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago.  In  the  Domestic  Relations’  Court, 
104  men  and  two  women  were  repeaters. 

In  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County,  87  men  and  one  w'oman  who  were 
known  to  the  police  were  admitted  to  probation  and  5 men  had  been  on  proba- 
tion before. 

The  earnings  of  probationers  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  more  than 
a $1,000,000  and  the  restitution  recovered  amounted  to  over  $21,000. 

Four  hundred  sixty-five  positions  were  secured  for  probationers  during 
the  past  six  months. 

Six  hundred  forty-seven  investigations  were  made  for  the  Judges  of  the 
several  courts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wdiether  or  not  the  defendants 
were  proper  persons  to  be  admitted  to  probation. 

REPORT  ON  PROBATIONERS. 

Statistical  report  of  persons  put  on  probation  under  the  statute  with  this 
office  during  the  past  six  months: 

April  probation  officer,  for  six  months  ending 
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Persons  on  probation  according  to  October  1,  1917 3,664 

New  cases  received  during  the  past  six  months 1,895 


Total  5,559 

Discharges— 

Satisfactory 1,687 

Unsatisfactory  561 

Doubtful 121 

Died  13 


Total  • 2,372 


Total  on  probation  April  1,  1918 3,187 

Number  of  women  received  from  the  Municipal  Court 289 

Number  of  men  received  from  the  Municipal  Court 1,246 

Number  of  women  received  from  the  Criminal  Court 18 

Number  ef  men  received  from  the  Criminal  Court 342 


Occupation  of  Men. 


Laborers  313 

Teamsters  138 

Salesmen  42 

Clerks  94 

ChauiTeurs  89 

Painters  28 

Carpenters  49 

Machinists  99 


Waiters  20 

Mechanics  40 

R.  R.  Men 130 

Bartenders  14 

Musicians  1 i ] 2 

Watchmen 7 

Professional  men  ! 4 

Skilled  labor  132 


Peddlers  

Tailors  

Miscellaneous  

Saleswome*  

Occupation 

4 

OF  Women. 

Clerks  

Housework  

166 

Waiters  

12 

Australians  

Nationalities  of  Men. 

Americans 
Armenaians 
Austrians  . . 
Belgians  . . . 
Bohemians 
Canadians 
English  . . . , 
French  . . . . . 

Finns  

Hollanders 

Irish  

Italians  . . . 
Lithuanians 


1,024 
1 
74 

3 
23 
16 
13 

2 
1 

4 
36 
57 

9 


Norwegians 

Polish  

Roumanians 
Russians  . . . 

Scotch  

Swiss  

Swedes  . . . , 
Germans  . . . 
Hungarians 
Servians  . . . 
Galacians  . . 
Croatians  . . 


9 

81 

9 

103 

3 

1 

23 

51 

31 

1 

7 

1 


Nationalities  of  Women. 


Americans  223 

Austrians  9 

Bohemians  6 

Canadians  1 

English  2 

French  3 

Germans  4 

Hungarians  3 

Hollanders  2 

Irish  6 

Italians  4 

Danes  1 

OFFENSES 

Larceny  504 

Disorderly  conduct  195 

Abandonment  4 

Cont.  to  dependency 450 

Cont.  to  delinquency 34 

Fornication  8 

Adultery  9 

Concealed  weapons  39 

Confidence  game  23 

Malicious  mischief  10 

Keepers,  disorderly  house 4 


Finns  1 

Lithuanians  2 

Norwegians  2 

Polish  13 

Russians  ig 

Scotch  1 

Swiss  1 

Swedes  1 

Galacians  2 

Armenians  l 

Belgians  2 


OF  Men. 

Vio.  Motor  Law 18 

False  pretenses  17 

Assault  31 

Rec.  stolen  property 48 

Robbery  18 

Embezzlement  8 

Burglary  107 

Vio.  Chicago  Code 39 

Other  offenses  17 

Rape  2 

Inmates,  disorderly  house 3 


— 6 I Q 
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Larceny  

Disorderly  conduct 

Abandonment  

Cont.  to  dependency 

Cont.  to  delinquency 

Soliciting  

Patrons,  disorderly  house 

Fornication  

Adulteyy  


White  men  . . 
White  women 


Men  married  . . 
Women  married 
Men  widowed  . . 


Offenses  of  Women. 

136  Keepers,  disorderly  house 

60  Inmates,  disorderly  house 

8 Concealed  weapons 

15  Robbery  

6 False  pretenses  

12  Assault  

. ..  1 Rec.  stolen  property 

16  Vio.  Chicago  Code 

15  Bigamy  

Color. 

. . 1,619  Colored  men 

265  Colored  women  

Civil  Condition. 

. ..  1,016  Men  single  

. ..  200  Women  single  

. . . 26  Women  widowed 


Ages  of  Men  Placed  on  Probation. 

Between  17  and  20  years 311  Between  31  and  35  years 

Between  21  and  26  years 294  Over  35  years 

Between  26  and  30  years 241 

Ages  op  Women. 

Between  17  and  20  years 56  Between  31  and  35  years 

Between  21  and  25  years 78  Over  35  years 

Between  26  and  30  years 51 

Investigations  made  during  past  six  months 

Number  of  positions  secured  during  the  past  six  months 

Men. 

Previous  police  record 269  Domestic  repeaters  

Repeaters  27 


Women. 

Previous  police  record 37  Domestic  repeaters 

Repeaters  4 


Known  Earnings  of  Probationers. 

October,  1917 

November,  1917 

December,  1917 

January,  1918 

February,  1918 

March,  1918 


7 
11 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 
1 


69 

42 


547 

87 

20 


268 

474 


43 

78 

647 

465 


104 


2 


$169,924  83 
168,989  72 
179,605  00 
162,947  50 
183,510  50 
163,341  00 


Restitution  for  Past  Six  Months. 

October,  1917 

November,  1917 

December,  1917 

January,  1918 

February,  1918 

March,  1918 ! ! ! ! ! 


$1,028,318  66 

$2,379  23 
2,401  10 
4,418  33 
6,781  82 
2,159  35 
4,029  37 


WARRANTS. 


$21,169  20 


Larceny  108 

Nonsupport  162 

Disorderly  conduct  39 

Burglary  24 

Inmates,  disorderly  house !!  20 

Confidence  game  14 

Taking  Automobiles  9 

Assault  8 

Receiving  stolen  property !*.!!!  8 

Fornication  7 


OrraNSES. 


Failed  to  support  family i06 

Sent  to  H.  C.  for  another  offense. ...  47 
Never  reported,  whereabouts  un- 
known   51 

Failed  to  pay  restitution * 51 

Absconded  53 

Drinks,  abuses  family !!!!!!!!!!  35 

Failed  to  pay  fine  and  costs ! ! ! 25 

Gave  false  address **  17 

Held  in  jail,  second  offense !!.’!*  10 

Arrested  for  second  offense * 7 


Carrying  concealed  weapons 7 

Contributing  to  delinquency 5 

Other  offenses  5 

Robbery  7 

Embezzlement  !!!!!!!!  4 

Disposing  of  mort.  propertj’’ 2 

Adultery  2 

False  pretenses !!.!!!!.!!  2 

Malicious  mischief  2 

Vio.  park  ordinance 1 

Reasons  Why  Warrants  Were  Issued. 


Left  State  without  permit 6 

Held  to  grand  jury,  second  charge..  8 

Drunk,  disorderly  5 

Left  home,  whereabouts  not’ known!  4 

Loafs,  keeps  bad  company 3 

Sent  to  Pontiac * 3 

Won't  work  !!!!!!!!!!!!  2 

Whole  family  move’d,  whereabouts 

unknown  2 

Threatened  to  kill  mother! !!!!!!!!!  1 
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RECORD  OF  DISCHARGES  OP  PROBATIONERS  ACCORDING  TO  OF- 
FENSES FOR  WHICH  PROBATION  WAS  GRANTED  FOLLOWS. 


A.  Municipal  Court. 


OlTeiise. 

Satisfac- 

tory. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Unsatis- 

factory. 

House 
of  correc- 
tion. 

Pontiac, 

Lincoln. 

Died. 

Total. 

Larceiiv 

471 

21 

102 

4 

*2 

1 

601 

V.  S.  2012 

379 

23 

81 

3 

2 

488 

CoutribatiiiK  dopeudoncv 

268 

41 

139 

32 

4 

48’1 

Contributing  delinqiioncy..  . 

36 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

47 

5 

1 

127 

27 

3 

5 

3 

1 

39 

5 

21 

14 

63 

5 

2 

7 

336 

1 

9 

26 

48 

5 

1 

54 

Receiving  stolen  prooertv. . . 

42 

1 

3. 

46 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

27 

41 

3 

15 

1 

60 

Total 

1,516 

105 

456 

45 

3 

10 

2,135 

• One  to  Lincoln. 


B.  Criminal  Court. 


Offense. 

Satisfac- 

tory. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Unsatis- 

factory. 

House 
of  correc- 
tion. 

Pen, 

Pontiac. 

Died. 

Total. 

89 

2 

17 

*3 

1 

2 

114 

1 

11 

8 

1 

20 

9 

1 

10 

Receiving  stolen  property. . . 

5 

2 

7 

13 

1 

3 

t2 

19 

8 

23 

1 

9 

1 

15 

3 

42 

4 

1 

1 

Contributing  delinquency. . . 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

171 

4 

48 

7 

3 

3 

236 

• One  in  County  Jail, 
t One  in  Joliet. 

On  a percentage  basis,  the  foregoing  tables  of  the  most  Important  offenses 
gives  the  following  results: 


Offense. 

Larceny  

Disorderly  conduct 

Cont.  dependency 

Burglary  

Robbery  

Embezzlement  

Taking  an  auto 

False  pretenses 

Concealed  weapons 

Vlo.  Chicago  Code 


Satisfactory.  Doubtful.  Unsatisfactory. 


.78  .03  .26 

.77  .04  .19 

.55  .008  .442 

.60  .02  .48 

.68  .32 

.91  .09 

.77  .005  .225 

.61  .003  .387 

.77  .23 

.69  .01  .30 


PROBATION  RESULT  IN  BOYS’  COURT  CASES. 

The  following  table  gives  a record  of  all  cases  discharged  from  probation 
for  six  months  ending  April  1,  1918,  which  cases  were  admitted  to  probation 
from  the  Boys’  Court  being  cases  of  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age: 


According  to  Offenses. 


Ollonso. 

Satisfac-  Boubt- 
tory.  ful. 

Unsatis- 

factory. 

Lincoln. 

Pontiac. 

Died. 

Total. 

Larceny 

False  pretenses 

Carrying  concealed  weapons. 
Contributing  delinquency. . . 

136 

5 

13 

1 

21 

4 

53 

9 

1 

40 

2 

5 

1 

1 

196 

a 

18 

1 

31 

4 

69 

1 

10 

11 

1 

1 

12 

1 

6 

15 

1 

1 

8 

11 

1 

2 

Receiving  stolen  property. . . 

1 

4 

Other  offenses 

8 

Total 

264 

12 

84 

1 

1 

1 

363 

WOMEN. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  cases  of  women  discharged  from 
probation  during  the  present  year,  showing  the  number  of  those  discharged 
satisfactory,  doubtful,  unsatisfactory  or  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  vio- 
lation of  probation  or  for  another  offense  committed. 


Tabulated  According  to  Offenses. 


Offenses. 

Satisfac- 

tory. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Unsatis- 

factory. 

House 
of  correc- 
tion. 

Geneva. 

Died. 

Total. 

101 

2 

16 

1 

120 

V S 2012  

46 

6 

19 

71 

Receiving  stolen  property. . . 
Inmates,  disorderly  house . . . 

8 

1 

1 

10 

60 

4 

54 

2 

120 

12 

1 

4 

2 

1 

20 

7 

4 

11 

3 

3 

Contributing  delinquency. . . 

4 

1 

3 

g 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Contri'buting  dependency . . . 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

257 

17 

109 

1 

1 

392 

POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  the  State  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  numbers  of  employees  continue  to  present  cause  for  inter- 
esting speculation. 


On  August  first  these  institutions  contained  26,710  inmates,  a loss  in  nine 
months  of  668.  A large  part  of  this  loss  may  be  credited  to  the  three  penal 
institutions  from  which  numbers  have  been  parolled  on  government  war  in- 
dustries. 


But  taking  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  alone  we  find  a marked  reduction 
in  population  in  recent  months.  On  August  1 of  this  year  they  reported  a 
population  of  17,114,  against  a population  of  17,289  on  December  31  1917-  in 
other  words  in  the  first  seven  mopths  of  1918,  our  State  hospitals  show  a 
net  loss  of  175  patients.  Between  September  30,  1914  and  August  1 1918, 
the  increase  in  insane  patients  in  State  hospitals 

IS  Z,i.o4. 
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Despite  the  demands  of  the  war  and  war  industries  and  the  drafts,  our 
institutions  are  able  to  maintain  a fair  number  of  epjployees.  In  the 
three  months  between  April  30  and  August  1 the  net  increase  in  employees 
was  34  for  all  institutions.  The  shortage  among  attendants  and  nurses, 
however,  remains  critical  in  nearly  all  hospitals  with  the  increased  disad- 
vantage that  the  trained  people  have  left  for  war  work  and  the  new  em- 
ployees are  without  guidance  either  from  experienced  nurses,  physicians  ot 
supervisors. 

The  following  tables  will  interest  many  students  of  State  charities  and 
prisons: 


Population. 


Employees 


Name  of  institution. 

CO 

O 

Dec.  31, 
1917. 

April  30, 
1918.  1 

^ oe 
sio 

S Ft 

Changes 

in  three 

months. 

C«5 

4J  0 

0 

0 

Dec.  31, 

1917. 

April  30, 

1918. 

Aug.  1, 

1918. 

Changes 

in  four 

mouths. 

Elgin  State  Hospital 

2,056 

2,074 

2,076 

2,079 

+3 

276 

309 

292 

253 

—39 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 

2.266 

3,251 

3,306 

3,198 

—108 

450 

455 

451 

459 

+8 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital 

2,090 

2,096 

2,097 

2,110 

4-13 

275 

301 

328 

327 

— 1 

Anna  State  Hospital 

1,787 

1,800 

1,746 

1,766 

-f20 

319 

333 

271 

303 

+32 

Watertown  State  Hospital 

1,724 

1,682 

1,633 

1,625 

+8 

225 

247 

231 

234 

+3 

Peoria  State  Hospital 

2,362 

2,332 

2,252 

2,246 

—6 

312 

310 

286 

314 

+28 

Chester  State  Hospital 

214 

214 

113 

119 

-f6 

33 

28 

23 

20 

—3 

Alton  State  Hospftai 

343 

416 

593 

695 

+102 

52 

63 

84 

100 

+ 16 

Chicago  State  Hospital 

3.336 

3,325 

3,335 

3,276 

—59 

419 

453 

408 

370 

—38 

Lincoln  State  School  & Colony 

2,225 

2,198 

2,246 

2,264 

+ 18 

280 

283 

266 

262 

Dixon  State  Colony 

38 

+38 

4 

4 

4 

44 

+40 

School  for  Deaf...’ 

358 

120 

330 

316 

+23 

121 

122 

112 

109 

—3 

School  for  Blind 

139 

52 

191 

199 

+8 

81 

77 

77 

72 

—5 

Home  for  Blind 

88 

88 

84 

84 

0 

24 

25 

25 

23 

—2 

Soldiers'  Home 

1.568 

1,574 

1,304 

1,272 

—32 

135 

130 

121 

116 

—5 

Soldiers’ Widows’  Home 

108 

109 

103 

105 

+2 

24 

26 

28 

28 

0 

Soldiers’  Orphans'  Horae 

495 

488 

489 

428 

—61 

74 

70 

70 

65 

—5 

Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary 

157 

136 

164 

166 

+2 

66 

60 

61 

63 

+2 

School  for  Girls 

413 

436 

451 

460 

+9 

65 

75 

83 

80 

—3 

School  for  Boys 

749 

758 

809 

818 

+9 

120 

127 

117 

llfl 

+2 

Joliet  Prison 

1,651 

1,672 

1,736 

1,562 

—174 

123 

118 

112 

120 

+8 

Chester  Prison 

1,221 

1,240 

1,206 

995 

—211 

101 

98 

100 

101 

+1 

Pontiac  Reformatory 

1.028 

982 

1,055 

889 

—166 

105 

105 

98 

100 

+2 

Total 

27,378 

27,043 

27,328 

26,710 

—618 

3,694 

3,819 

3,648 

3,682 

+34 

Loss  in  population  between  October  31,  1917,  and  August  1,  1918,  668. 


THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Population. 


Name  of  institution. 

Sept.  30, 
1914. 

Dec.  1, 
1916. 

Dec.  31, 
1917. 

Aug.  1, 
1918. 

Change 
since 
Sept.  30, 
1914. 

Change 
since 
Dec.  31, 
1917. 

Chicago  State  Hc^ital 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 

Elgin  State  Hospital 

Watertown  State  Hospital 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital 

Peoria  State  Hospital 

Anna  State  Hospital 

Chester  State  Hospital 

Alton  State  Hospital 

Total 

2,759 

3,121 

1,786 

1,505 

1,746 

2,181 

1,709 

223 

3,403 

3,337 

2,113 

1,524 

2,184 

2,222 

1,905 

205 

37 

3,324 

3,348 

2,073 

1,684 

2,096 

2,334 

1,799 

215 

416 

3,276 

3,198 

2,079 

1,625 

2,110 

2,296 

1,766 

119 

695 

+517 
+77 
+293 
+ 120 
+364 
+65 
+57 
—104 
+695 

—48 

—150 

+6 

—59 

+14 

—88 

—33 

—96 

+279 

15,030 

16,930 

17,289 

17,114 

+2,184 

—175 

8G 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  IN  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTIONS. 


“Occupationaf  therapy"  and  “occupational  reeducation”  have  become  well 
understood  terms  in  the  last  few  months.  The,  government  and  many  private 
leencies  are  engaged  in  strenuous  efforts  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  in- 
jured and  disabled  soldier  on  his  return  from  the  front.  The  object  of  this 
tremendous  effort  is  purely  social.  Its  purpose  is  to  fit  the  handicapped 
individual  to  take  his  place  as  a self  respecting  man  among  his  fellow  men. 

These  terms,  however,  are  not  new.  They  have  long  been  known  in  the 
State  hospital  for  insane  but  all  the  propaganda  of  the  friends  of  the  insane 
to  secur6  recognition  for  them  and  means  with  which  to  establish  them  in 
these  institutions  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

It  has  taken  a great  war  to  give  this  method  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  a meaning  and  a place  in  the  thoughts  of  our  people.  While 
it  was  advocated  for  the  mentally  handicapped,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a fad. 
When  the  e.xperience  of  England  and  France  demonstrated  its  value  to 
America  in  the  restoration  of  the  physically  handicapped  it  quickly  was 
adopted. 

The  friends  of  the  mental  sick  are  not  slow  now  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fertile  public  mind  and  reeducation  and  occupational  therapy  have  as- 
sumed an  importance  in  State  hospital  routine  wholly  unthought  of  in  the 
past.  ■ 

Illinois  State  hospitals  have  for  a long  time  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  introduction  of  occupational  therapy  but  the  lack  of  trained  men  and 
women  and  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  the  lack  of  money  have  prevented 
much  advance. 

At  the  present  time  all  brakes  are  off.  A determined  vigorous  policy  to 
introduce  occupational  therapy  into  every  State  hospital  in  Illinois  has  been 
adopted.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Slagle  recognized  as  the  leading  woman  in  this  line 
in  the  whole  country  has  been  appointed  to  organize  the  work  in  each  insti- 
tution. Trained  men  and  women  have  already  been  secured  and  assigned 
to  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  and  Elgin  State  Hospital.  Mrs.  Slagel  has 
opened  a school  of  instruction  for  volunteers  and  is  training  young  women 
for  the  other  institutions  which  will  be  organized  as  fast  as  instructors  are 
available. 

At  both  Chicago  and  Elgin  State  hospitals  there  are  a number  of 
volunteers  assisting  and  getting  training  themselves  for  State  hospital 
service  or  work  with  returned  soldiers. 

The  economical  value  of  the  work  of  the  insane  patients  is  the  last 
consideration.  To  employ  their  hands  and  their  minds  is  the  first.  No 
matter  how  immaterial  results  may  be,  if  the  work  has  engaged  their  hands 
and  energies  it  has  been  counted  a success. 

Occupational  therapy  includes  work  of  every  character  for  insane  pa- 
tients, ranging  from  labor  on  the  farms  and  gardens,  in'  the  workshops,  in 
the  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  down  to  raveling  old  stockings,  tearing  up 
rags  for  carpets,  to  calisthenics  on  the  lawns  and  -wards,  marching,  drilling, 
wand  exercises,  Butts  manual  and  the  like. 


Patients  who  have  done  nothing  for  years  but  to  sit  idly  and  vacantly 
on  wards  until  they  have  almost  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  limbs  are  being 
interested,  first  in  the  simplest  exercises  and  then  in  the  more  complicated. 
On  the  lawns  these  wai  m days  will  be  seen  scores  of  men  and  women 
patients  chasing  volley  balls,  doing  all  sorts  of  simple  physical  exercises, 
who  for  years  have  never  moved  except  as  directed  to  their  meals  and  their 
beds  by  attendants  and  nurses.  Hundreds  of  them  have  never  obeyed  the 
physical  impulses.  They  have  become  untidy  and  filthy  in  their  habits, 
entailing  unpleasant  work  upon  employees,  increasing  laundry  bills  to  a 
high  figure,  and  contributing  to  wards  restlessness  and  disturbance. 

Many  of  these  patients  have  been  fighters  and  disturbers.  Energy  must 
find  a vent,  if  not  in  useful  or  peaceful  pursuits  then  in  violence. 

The  result  of  two  or  three  hours  each  day  of  such  exercises  upon  these 
classes  is  a marked  reduction  in  restlessness,  disturbance,  violence,  untidy- 
ness.  Patients  eat  and  sleep  better.  There  is  a gradual  return  of  interest 
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in  personal  appearance.  Clothing  is  cleaner  and  better  cared  for.  The 
number  of  garments  torn  by  idle  bands  is  greatly  lessened. 

During  these  times,  when  help  has  been  so  short,  the  value  of  occupa- 
tional therapy,  even  in  its  infancy,  has  been  demonstrated.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  many  employees  and  has  made  it  possible  to  care  for  and 
maintain  wards  with  fewer  employees. 

Though  in  its  very  beginnings,  occupational  therapy  has  resulted  al- 
ready in  the  placing  of  not  less  than  fifty  patients  at  useful  occupation  out- 
side the  hospital  grounds. 

On  the  inside  they  are  developing  arts  and  crafts.  Recently  the  Elgin 
State  Hospital  sent  to  the  children  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans  Home  100  tops 
which  deteriorated  insane  patients  had  manufactured. 

Under  organized  supervision  and  direction  the  work  that  is  valuable  to 
the  State  and  the  institution  is  increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in 
quality.  Some  splendid  carpets  have  been  produced.  Practically  all  of  the 
clothing  of  women  patients  and  a large  part  of  that  of  the  men  patients  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  patients.  Alt  the  summer  underwear  needed 
this  summer  was  made  by  patients.  They  are  now  making  quilts  and  com- 
forts for  winter  to  take  the  place  of  blankets  which  the  State  is  unable  to 
purchase. 

Patients  are  repairing  all  broken  furniture.  They  are  repainting  the 
interiors  of  ward  and  office  buildings,  manufacturing  the  concrete  blocks 
out  of  which  to  lay  the  foundations  for  new  buildings.  All  small  service 
buildings  and  barns  and  the  like  are  being  constructed  by  patient  labor 
under  civil  direction.  Old  stockings  are  unravelled  by  the  lowest  grade 
patients  and  the  yarn  utilized  in  useful  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  These 
patients  tear  the  rags  for  carpets. 

Occupational  therapy  is  therefore  a means  not  to  save  the  State  money, 
but  to  make  the  lot  of  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  pleasant,  to  keep 
him  in  a better  state  of  physical  preservation  and  in  a more  presentable 
state.  To  retire  to  oblivion  the  so  called  untidy,  disturbed  and  violent  wards 
of  the  State  hospitals  is  one  of  the  possibilities  almost  accomplished  in 
Illinois.  The  system  of  occupational  therapy  has  come  to  stay  in  the  Illi- 
nois service  because  it  is  now  recognized  as  useful  and  beneficial  in  a prac- 
tical way  and  the  public  will  gladly  contribute  the  means  to  develop  it. 
Thei’e  is  no  excuse  for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  repulsive  and  horrifying 
sights  which  in  years  past  have  made  the  insane  hospital  a place  to  be 
avoided.  It  must  ever  be  a place  for  public  sympathy,  pity  and  com- 
passion but  it  should  not  longer  be  revolting  by  reason  of  scenes  from  which 
men  and  women  shrink. 


STATE  INSTITUTION  SERVICE  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  war’s  demand  for  trained  men  and  women  has  been  met  by  the 
State  hospitals  of  Illinois  with  a generous  response.  Without  waiting  to  be 
drafted,  the  young  men  in  our  State  hospitals  who  have  had  training  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  cases  have  entered  the  service. 

No  state  has  done  better  than  Illinois  in  this  respect.  The  State  hos- 
pitals and  State  institutions  of  Illinois  have  practically  none  of  their  staffs 
that  were  present  a year  ago.  Superintendents  and  assistants  have  not  yet 
enlisted  because  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  govern- 
ment have  advised  them  that  the  care  of  the  State’s  wards  is  as  patriotic 
a duty  as  any  service  over  seas. 

But  various  organizations  in  Washington  have  not  taken  this  view  of  it 
and  have  exerted  every  influence  to  wean  away  not  alone  superintendents  and 
assistant  superintendents  but  chief  nurses  as  weil.  Appeals  have  been  to 
some  on  plea  of  acquaintanceship.  Others  have  been  accused  of  slacking. 

There  has  been  no  policy  in  the  medical  service  at  Washington  respecting 
the  necessities  of  public  institutions. 

Meanwhiie  superintendents  and  assistants  have  been  chaffing  under  those 
influences  seeking  to  draw  them  into  the  war  service  and  their  own  conscience 
which  tells  them  are  needed  at  home. 
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In  order  to  meet  tl.e  situation,  provide  surgeon  general  wUU  Urn 

^nany'wts\““  “o wn. ""  TMrSposal  provided  for  the  commissioning  of 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  and  their  assignment  to  the 
Institutions  where  they  were  then  located.  It  'J?®  standard 

of  medical  and  nursing  service  should  be  allowed  each  institution. 

The  proposition  bearing  the  name  of  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
Charles  H.  Thorne  and  having  the  endorsement  ot  Governoi  LowdeniA  as  sub- 
mitted, not  as  a finished  product  but  as  a basis  on  ivhich  the  difficulties  of 
operating  these  institutions  might  be  overcome  to  a minimum  degree  and  the 
needs  of  the  army  and  navy  met  to  a maximum. 

Mr.  Thorne’s  letter  was  as  follows: 

Havinjr  in  common  with  all  other  departments  of  the  State,  a great  desire  to 
do  everything  possible  to  aid  the  Government  in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  wishing 
p^ticular  y to  aid  the  Surgeo  General  and  the  Red  Cross  m the.r  search  , for 
physSns'kncl  nurses,  respcSively,  and  at  the  same  t me  preserve  to  the  physicians 
and  nurses,  who  for  various  reasons  must  remain  at  home,  the  dignity  and  con 
Eideration  due  them  and  to  protect  them  from  the  stigma  of  slacker ; I Imve  at- 
tempted to  outline  a constructive  program  which  tvill  permit  the  Government  to 
take  all  available  talent,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  institutions  01  the  State 
from  becoming  demoralized.  ^ ^ * i *. 

Under  the  program  suggested,  the  home  fires  will  be  banked  and  not  kept 

The  situation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Illinois  is  as  follows: 

The  enlistments  to  date  number  319,  and  include  practically  all  of  the  men  of 
our  State  hospitals,  trained  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  and  in  the  administrative  technique  of  institutions  for  the  insane. 

Of  the  registered  nurses  in  our  service  when  the  war  began,  nearly  all  below 
the  rank  of  chief  nurse  have  enlisted,  and  some  of  the  chief  nurses  have  enlisted  also. 

The  staff  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute,  upon  which  our  service  has 
depended  for  its  laboratory  resources  and  the  training  and  developing  of  medical 
and  nursing  forces,  has  been  taken,  with  the  exception  of  one  chemist. 

The  central  or  overhead  scientific  organization  has  now  lost  Dr.  Herman  M. 
Adler,  State  Criminologist,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  enlist  Dr.  H.  Douglas 
Singer.  State  Alienist. 

Our  forces  of  attendants  have  been  cut  very  much  below  the  number  which  we 
believe  could  be  reached  without  completely  demoralizing  our  institution  service. 

We  can  recruit  our  medical  staffs  from  general  practitioners  and  from  young 
men  whose  disabilities  have  kept  them  out  of  active  Army  or  Navy  duty.  Without 
training  centers  and  without  trained  fellow  staff  members,  these  men  are  of  small 
use. 

The  Surgeon  General’s  Department  is  calling  for  more  medical  men  and  is 
making  a vigorous  effort  to  compel  them  to  enlist.  Physicians  who  hesitate  be- 
tween duties  are  even  being  covertly  accused  of  slacking,  which  is  intolerable  to 
them. 

A vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  compel  the  enlistment  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents  of  our  institutions,  the  only  class  of  trained 
men  we  have  left  in  them. 

There  are  two  essential  facts  -which  should  not  be  overlooked : 

1.  The  State  Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions,  including  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  colonies  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  schools  for  orphans  and  de- 
linquents, prisons  and  reformatories  cannot  be  closed.  Public  health  and  safety 
demands  that  they  be  kept  open  and  operated. 

The  effects  of  this  war  will  demand  them  to  care  for  broken  minds  and 
orphaned  families. 

4.U  Already  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  compelling 
the  State  to  furnish  new  and  additional  facilities  to  care  for  the  new  problems. 

^ withdrawal  from  society  of  its  best  blood,  will  leave  posterity  the  poorer, 
and  the  breeding  of  under-average  mentality  will  result. 

To  keep  these  institutions  in  operation,  a certain  number  of  men  and  women 
with  specialized  training  are  required. 

V.  The  administration  of  a State  hospital  is  a distinct  profession,  and  it  can  not 
without  a few  men  and  women  who  thoroughly  understand  it 
program'  essentials  in  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  following 

be  eniisTef  in'\he”’MlmcarReEe?4  Co^ps"  and°SsigJfed‘Sy 

This  will  relieve  them  of  stigma  and  will  assure  to  our  service  a minimum  nf 
men  and  women  to  operate  the  institutions  and  liold  them  fn  thliV ^ niinimum  of 
forgetting  for  the  time  being  higher  or  even  proper  sta^dai  els  standard, 

ihat  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  service  of  • *•* 

tiona  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  should  include : hospitals,  institu- 
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(a)  One  alienist  or  chief  medical  officer  of  the  entire  State  charitable  and 
penal  service,  where  such  officer  or  form  of  organization  now  exists;  his  duty  to  be 
the  training  of  medical  men,  the  general  supervision  of  training  schools,  the  ex- 
amination of  inmates  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  whose  mental  condition 
require  attention,  etc. 

(b)  One  superintendent  or  managing  officer  for  each  institution. 

(c)  One  assistant  superintendent  for  each  institution. 

These  men  are  the  chief  operating  physicians  in  the  hospitals  and  they  can 
not  be  spared. 

(d)  A chief  nurse  for  each  institution,  who  shall  be  a registered  nurse,  com- 
petent to  train  the  nurses  and  attendants  and  to  conduct  a training  school  for 
attendant  and  nurses’  aids. 

To  take  these  women  from  us  will  be  destructive. 

(e)  One  pathologist  for  each  institution  to  perform  the  laboratory  routine 
upon  which  the  treatment  of  acute  physical  ills  often  depend. 

(£)  For  each  institution,  one  physician,  male  or  female,  to  each  300  patients 
or  inmates,  (penal  and  reformatory  institutions  excepted). 

These  physicians  to  be  drawn  from  general  practice  and  from  those  with  dis- 
abilities which  preclude  their  enlistment.  These  physicians  are  available  and  can 
generally  be  spared  from  the  work  they  are  now  doing. 

I^ec^ase  the  forces  of  male  attendants  and  increase  the  forces  of  female 
attendants.  Where  men  are  necessary,  use  as  far  as  possible  those  of  more  advanced 
age  or  those  who  have  certain  physical  handicaps  which  are  not  a bar  to  service  on 
quiet  wards. 

* .a  hospital  or  colony  should  develop  a training  school  for  green  at- 

tendants, designed  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of  ward  duties. 

, ti)  The  training  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  nurses  shall  not  only 
tram  green  attendants,  but  shall  give  instruction  through  short  intensive  courses  to 
women  or  superior  mental  calibre,  who  can  qualify  as  nurses’  aids  on  the  Ward  or 
who  can  be  of  use  in  War  service. 

This  prograrn  has  been  devised  hurriedly  in  order  to  meet  a time  emergency.  It 
cmde  and  is  influenced  largely  by  local  conditions,  but  I hope  that  it 
3^  .i,  ^ basis  upon  which  a program  may  be  built  in  which  all  of  the  states 

may  concur. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Director. 


ILLINOIS  LEADS  IN  PAROLLING  PRISONERS. 

Illinois  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  parolling  of  prisoners  for  war  work. 
It  was  the  first  State  to  conceive  the  idea  and  to  put  it  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  a reso- 
lution was  adopted  urging  the  government  to  take  prisoners  from  the  penal 
institution  and  employ  them  in  war  industry.  Evidently  the  institute  was 
not  aware  of  development  in  Illinois  where,  as  this  is  written,  nearly  700 
prisoners  have  been  parolled  in  the  last  three  months  and  employed  in  essen- 
tial war  industry,  most  of  them  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Massachusetts  was  interested  at  once  and  Governor  McCall  sent  Mr. 
Brooks,  the  director  of  prisons  of  that  state,  to  Illinois  to  see  how  this  work 
has  been  done. 

The  Idea  was  conceived  by  Will  Colvin,  superintendent  of  Pardons  and 
Parole  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  He  went  to  Washington  to 
interest  officials.  They  sent  him  from  place  to  place  and  finally  directed  him 
to  see  certain  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Chicago. 

There  the  Idea  found  root  and  the  scheme  developed  rapidly. 

By  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Illinois  and 
the  Federal  employment  agencies  in  Chicago,  it  has  been  made  a success. 

The  selection  of  men  to  go  Into  this  work  has  been  a most  difficult  matter 
and  has  been  given  the  most  painstaking  attention. 

Mr.  Colvin,  Mr.  John  L.  Whitman,  superintendent  of  Prisons  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  McClure,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  have  made  the  selections. 
No  outside  Influence  has  been  permitted.  Prisoners  have  not  had  attorneys 
to  represent  them  before  these  three  men.  The  men  have  been  called  into 
the  little  room  where  there  has  been  a heart  to  heart  talk  over  the  proposi- 
tion. A man’s  record  both  before  and  during  his  life  in  the  prison,  his 
capacities,  his  physical  and  mental  make  up  and  everything  that  might  con- 
tribute to  his  success  or  failure,  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Every 
selection  has  been  made  on  merit  and  the  judgment  of  the  three  State  oflicials 
has  been  unanimous. 
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AVhen  tlifi  decision  to  paroie  has  been  readied  the  prisoner  has  received 
his  instructions,  Paroie  agents  of  the  State  and  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,  have  cooperated  to  supervise  the  men.  There  has  been  close 
touch  and  contact  between  the  men  and  the  State  and  the  Nation,  Every 
coinpiaint,  no  matter  how'  trivial,  has  been  followed  up  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  tlie  prisoner  to  make  good. 

All  together  it  has  been  a most  wonderful  exhibition  of  what  cooperative 
endeavor  will  do  in  protecting  the  man  on  trial  and  the  community  in  which 
he  is  living, 

The  State  institutions  have  themselves  taken  a large  number  of  these 
men  for  various  purposes,  but  90  per  cent  of  them  have  gone  to  war  industry. 
There  have  been  a few  failures  but  less  than  ordinarily  is  recorded  among 
parolled  men. 

They  are  making  big  wages,  are  housed  comfortably  and  are  supervised 
in  a practical  common  sense  way  which  removes  the  sting  of  surveillance 
and  spying. 


RED  CROSS  IN  OUR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  some  humiliation  that  there  has  not  been  more 
interest  in  Red  Cross  and  war  w'ork  in  our  State  charitable  institutions  where 
the  opportunities  for  organization  are  so  good. 

There  has  been  a woeful  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
young  women,  especially  the  attendants,  in  the  State  hospitals.  In  a few 
instances  the  effort  on  the  part  of  chief  nurses  or  other  women  of  the  insti- 
tution to  organize  war  work  has  met  with  some  success  but  as  a rule  the 
number  who  respond  has  been  small. 

The  young  women  of  every  State  charitable  institution  should  be  en- 
rolled in  some  war  work.  They  should  respond  at  once  to  the  appeal  to 
join  in  this  endeavor,  no  matter  who  may  initiate  it,  w'hether  the  chief  nurse, 
or  the  superintendent’s  wife.  When  we  speak  of  the  young  women  we  should 
include  the  wives  of  physicians  and  employees  in  the  clerical  and  mechanical 
departments.  Too  few  of  the  wives  of  these  employees  have  responded  to 
their  duty  in  this  matter. 

The  institutions  have  been  for  the  most  part  liberal  in  contributions  to 
war  efforts  and  investment  in  liberty  bonds  but  even  here,  there  has  not  been 
the  spirit  of  pride  in  the  Institutions.  In  some  instances  the  contributions 
of  the  institution  have  been  made  to  the  general  fund  of  the  community  and 
no  effort  made  to  have  the  institution  represented  as  a community  in  itself. 

When  the  fourth  loan  is  started  every  institution  should  undertake  its 
ow'n  campaign  and  should  keep  account  of  each  subscription.  Each  institu- 
tion which  has  not  already  done  so  should,  even  at  this  later  day  organize  its 
Red  Cross  auxiliary  and  get  to  work.  Every  woman  should  become  a mem- 
ber and  contribute  a mite,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be.  Interest  in  the 
subject  is  worth  as  much,  sometimes  more  than  actual  money  given. 


RATIO  OF  ATTENDANTS  TO  PATIENTS. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a marked  shortage  of  nurses  and 
attendants  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  State  school  for  the 
feebleminded  of  Illinois.  'The  necessity  of  getting  along  with  fewer  em- 
ployeM  on  the  wards  has  stimulated  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  all  its  superintendents  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  as  good  service  can  be  given  on  the  wards  with  few'er  attendants 
that  were  thought  necessary  a lew  years  ago.  This  holds  true  as  to  the  gen- 
eral  run  of  insane  wards.  For  wards  housing  patients  of  untidy  habits  or 
of  violent  disposition  the  old  standard  of  number  of  employees  necessary  can 
not  with  safety  be  revised  downward.  But  on  all  other  wards  excellent  re- 
fliaHes^*'  obtained  by  intelligent  and  careful  supervision  of  patient  aux- 

type  bas  made  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  employment  of  women  on  male  wards.  It  has  even  been  n4es- 
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sary  to  employ  them  as  night  watches  on  male  wards.  The  regulation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  requires  that  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy women  night  watches  on  male  wards  at  least  two  women  shall  be  as- 
signed to  each  ward.  Consequently  wards  formerly  supervised  at  night  by 
one  man  require  two  women.  It  is  believed  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  women  night  watches  are  perfectly  safe.  However,  it  has  not  always 
been  possible  to  furnish  two  women  for  such  service.  The  employment  of  a 
reliable  male  patient  as  an  aid  has  given  protection. 

The  introduction  of  occupational  therapy  has  without  a question  made  it 
very  much  easier  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  on  the  wards.  This  work 
has  been  worth  to  an  institution  the  services  of  many  attendants  because  it 
has  made  it  possible  to  supervise  wards  with  fewer  people. 

The  department  has  undertaken  to  secure  from  each  hospital  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  attendants  necessary  for  safety  on  each  ward  during  each 
of  the  three  shifts  of  the  day.  The  department  did  not  ask  for  the  estimate 
of  the  ideal  number  but  simply  an  estimate,  believed  to  be  necessary  to  safety, 
order  and  proper  conduct  of  the  ward.  Each  officer  was  asked  to  add  the 
number  of  extra  attendants  needed  on  account  of  days  off,  vacations,  leaves 
of  absence  and  sickness. 

The  following  tables'  furnish  the  estimates  of  the  superintendents  of 
each  of  the  State  hospitals  and  of  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony: 


Institution. 

No 

patients. 

No 

wards. 

No 

attendants 
for  daily 
service. 

Elgin  State  Hospital 

2,145 

37 

260 

Watertown  State  Hospital 

1^626 

2,245 

750 

27 

172 

Peoria  State  Hospital? 

29 

211 

50 

Jacksonville  StaCe  Hospital 

2,098 

1,893 

45 

225 

Anna  Slate  Hospital.  

37 

222 

2,308 

3,200 

*11 

214 

Kankakee  State  Hospital *. 

40 

300 

Chicago  State  Hospital 

3,258 

56 

366 

♦ This  institution  is  operated  by  buildings,  each  of  which  contains  subdivisions 
but  assignment  of  attendants  and  nurses  is  made  by  buildings  rather  than  by  wards. 


ELGIN  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  -WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 
3p.  m.to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.in.to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

A-1  North 

57 

1 

1 

1 

3 

A-2  North 

60 

1 

1 

1 

3 

A-3  North 

61 

I 

1 

1 

3 

B-l  North 

40 

3 

3 

2 

8 

B-2  North 

01 

2 

2 

1 

5 

B-3  North 

6:i 

2 

2 

1 

5 

C-1  North 

36 

5 

4 

2 

11 

C-2  North 

38 

4 

3 

2 

9 

C-3  North 

38 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Infirmary  i 

72 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Infirmary  2 

63 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Infirmary  3 

46 

6 

4 

2 

12 

Woman^s  Cottage 

72 

1 

1 

1 

3 

25 

1 

1 

Annex  1 South 

75 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Annex  2 South 

82 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Annex  3 South 

78 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Annex  4 

46 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Sanitarium.,  

42 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Woman’s  Psychopathic 

82 

4 

3 

2 

9 

Total 

1,137 

49 

42 

25 

. u,  116 

92 


ELGIN  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  word. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  m.  to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

44 

1 

1 

1 

3 

56 

1 

1 

1 

3 

57 

1 

1 

1 

3 

39 

3 

3 

2 

8 

B-2  South 

66 

2 

2 

1 

5 

63 

2 

* 2 

1 

5 

36 

5 

4 

2 

11 

43 

4 

3 

2 

9 

43 

3 

3 

1 

7 

51 

1 

1 

87 

5 

5 

2 

12 

73 

2 

2 

1 

5 

78 

2 

2 

1 

5 

74 

2 

2 

1 

5 

100 

5 

4 

2 

11 

70 

2 

2 

1 

5 

28 

,1 

1 

Total 

1,008 

42 

37 

20 

99 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 

51 

Totalforboth  sides 

2.145 

266 

WATERTOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 


H-1,  capacity,  96 

B-2,  capacity,  25 

C-1,  capacity,  29 

C-3,  capacity,  28 

05,  capacity.  30 

W-l,  capacity,  84 

W-3,  capacity,  74 

W-S,  capacity,  85 

W-7,  capacity,  83 

A-1,  capacity,  56 

A-3,  capacity,  70 

A-5,  capacity,  56 

B*5,  capacity,  53 

Total,  capacity,  769 


Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  m.to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

87 

4 

4 

2 

10 

23 

1 

1 

1 

3 

26 

2 

2 

2 

6 

28 

3 

3 

2 

8 

30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

83 

1 

1 

1 

3 

74 

1 

1 

1 

3 

84 

2 

2 

1 

5 

83 

2 

2 

1 

5 

56 

1 

1 

1 

3 

71 

3 

3 

2 

8 

55 

3 

3 

2 

8 

49 

1 

1 

1 

3 

749 

25 

25 

IS 

68 

WATERTOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
Up.  m.to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

H-2,  capacity.  55 

8 

B-3,  capacity.  46 

1 

1 

0-2,  capacity.  28. . . 

(1-1)  2 
(1-2)  3 

1 

C-4,  capacity.  25 

(1-2)  3 

8 

C-6,  capacity.  42.  . 

1 

W-2,  capacity.  115 

■W-4,  capacity.  105 

1 

W-6,  capacity,  ill 

Ill 

(1-2)  3 

5 

W-8,  capacity.  lOl. 

A-2,  capacity.  59... 

1 

6 

■ 

WATERTOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARD)— Concluded. 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m. to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

A-4.  capacity.  60 

58 

65 

73 

44 

A-6,  capacity.  70 

1 

1 

B-4.  capacity.  85 

1 

1 

3 

Farm,  capacity.  52 

Total,  capacity.  957 

877 

28 

26 

16 

70 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  reiief,  days  off 
leayes  of  absence,  yacatlons  and  siclmas.s  ' 

34 

Grand  total,  capacity,  1,726 

1,626 

53 

51 

34 

172 

PEORIA  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m.  to 
7 am. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

R.  C.  A 

Hospital-A 

85 

121 

6 

5-C.. 

7-C 

120 

123 

43 

8-C 

5 

Industrial  Ward 

1 

1 

1-A 

61 

55 

54 
57 

55 

1 

1 

2-A 

3-A 

4-A 

1 

1 

5- A 

Infirmary- A 

76 

2 

1 

5 

Hospital-D 

50 

Total 

1,070 

36 

36 

23 

9S 

PEORIA  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m. to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

R.C.  B 

45 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Hospitai-B 

93 

4 

3 

3 

10 

1-C 

102 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2-C 

112 

2‘ 

2 

1 

5 

3-C ‘ 

117 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4-C 

115 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Supply  Ward 

124 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1-B 

53 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2-B 

57 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3-B 

53 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4-B 

61 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Farm  Colony 

46 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Infirmary-B 

64 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Hospital-C . . 

53 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Cottage-B 

80 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1,175 

29 

28 

19 

76 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 

40 

Grand  total 

2,245 

211 

94 


ALTON  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Dcsijn^ition  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

o 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

150 

4 

4 

3 

11 

8 

Homo  (Nunses  Homo)  (women) 

225 

3 

3 

2 

375 

7 

7 

5 

10 

. 

■ 

ALTON  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m. to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

150 

4 

4 

3 

11 

110 

2 

2 

1 

5 

100 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Farm  Colony  (men) 

15 

* 

2 

Total 

375 

23 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 
leaves  of  absence,  vacations  and  sickness 

750 

8 

IL 

— 

50 

— 

♦ Husband  and  Wife. 


JACKSONVILLE  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  ra.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  m.to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

West  wards— 

A-1 

37 

2 

2 

1 

5 

B-1 

43 

2 

2 

1 

5 

A-2 

If) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

B-2 

44 

1 

1 

1 

3 

A-3 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

B-3 

47 

1 

1 

1 

3 

A-4 

39 

1 

1 

1 

3 

B-4 

44 

1 

1 

1 

3 

C-1 

43 

4 

4 

2 

10 

C-2 

39 

2 

2 

6 

C-3 

51 

1 

1 

1 

3 

D-2 

27 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Hydro 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

W.  H 

67 

3 

3 

3 

9 

Cottage 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

North  wards,  annex — 

1 

65 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

66 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

68 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

68 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

68 

2 

2 

2 

6 

rt 

68 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Center 

62 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1,017 

32 

32 

28 

95 

95 


JACKSONVILLE  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  ni.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  in.  to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

East  wards — 

A-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

B-I 

A-2 

28 

1 

B-2 

1 

1 

1 

A-3 

B-3 

1 

A*4 

C-1 

C-2 

35 

1 

C%3 

B-4 

1 

7 

Hydro 

16 

45 

37 

73 

Hosoitai-l 

HosDLtal-2 

Rear  parole 

* 

South  wards— annex — 

1 

81 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

66 

71 

63 

62 

1 

1 

5 

0 

1 

Center 

1 

1 

Total . . 

1,081 

30 

AddFnumber  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 
leaves  of  absence,  vacations  and  sickne.ss. 

42 

Grand  total 

2,098 

225 

• In  charge  of  supervisors. 


ANNA  STATE  HOSPITAL  (BOTH  SEXES). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m.  to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shift. s 

E'l 

20 

1 

1 

1 

3 

E-2-.  .. 

24 

2 

2 

1 

5 

14 

3 

3 

1 

7 

F-1 

20 

1 

1 

1 

3 

F-2 

37 

2 

2 

1 

5 

F.3 . . 

19 

2 

2 

1 

5 

G-1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

3 

G-2 

36 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Q-3 

32 

2 

2 

1 

5 

48 

2 

2 

1 

5 

H-2 

55 

3 

3 

1 

7 

CB-4 

58 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Woman’s  Cottage 

37 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Woman’s  Tb 

23 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Annex  1 

78 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Annex  3 

97 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Annex  5 

79 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Infirmary  A 

50 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Infirmary  B 

50 

1 

1 

1 

3 

HP-3...‘ 

21 

2 

2 

1 

5 

HP^ 

26 

2 

2 

1 

5 

A-1 

81 

1 

1 

1 

3 

A-2 

12 

2 

2 

1 

5 

A-2  extension 

39 

2 

2 

1 

5 

B-1 

61 

2 

2 

1 

5 

B-2 

65 

2 

2 

1 

5 

C-1 

89 

2 

2 

1 

5 

0-2 

65 

2 

2 

1 

5 

D-l 

95 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Cottage  X 

122 

3 

3 

1 

7 

ANNA  STATE  HOSPITAL  (BOTH  SEXES) — Concluded. 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a,  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

Up.  m.to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

100 

3 

3 

1 

7 

21 

2 

1 

26 

2 

2 

24 

2 

90 

2 

82 

2 

78 

1 

1,893 

71 

71 

38 

180 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 

42 

222 

LINCOLN  STATE  SCHOOL  AND  COLONY  (BOTH  SEXES). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift  6a. 
m.  to  2:30 
p.  m. 

Shift'l:30 
p.  m.  to 
10  p.  m. 

Shift 
lOp.  m.  to 
6 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

368 

10 

9 

3 

22 

115 

1 

1 

1 

3 

470 

17 

13 

5 

35 

138 

9 

7 

2 

18 

122 

9 

7 

2 

18 

331 

15 

12 

4 

31 

450 

17 

14 

5 

36 

144 

2 

2 

1 

5 

101 

3 

3 

1 

7 

22 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Hospital  C 

47 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Total  

2,308 

86 

71 

26 

183 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 

31 

214 

1 

KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 


Number 

of 

patients. 


Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 


Shift 


Shift 


3 p.  m.  to  11p.m.  to 
11  p.  m.  7 a.  m. 


Total 
of  three 
shifts. 


A-1  North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five) . 

A-2  North 

A-3  North 

B-1  North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five) , 

B-2 

B-3 

1 North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five) 

2 North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five) 

3 North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five) 

4 North 

6 North 

7 North 

8 North 

(Overlapping  head  from  nine  to  five . 


51  2 2 1 


54  1 1 1 
56  1 1 1 
44  3 3 2 


50  1 1 1 
54  1 1 1 
205  5 5 2 


133  4 3 2 


150  4 4 2 

'so i' !!!!!!!!!! i 

80  1 1 1 

114  2 2 1 

115  4 3 2 


0 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

3 

12 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

1 
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KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARD)— Concluded. 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  in.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  m.  to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shifts. 

no 

4 

3 

2 

9 

1 

10  North 

141 

2 

1 

1 

4 

36 

1 

1 

87 

1 

1 

1 

3 

14 

4 

4 

3 

11 

1 

68 

5 

5 

3 

13 

1 

1,612 

46 

41 

29 

125 

KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 


Number 

of 

patients. 


Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 


Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 


Shift 

n p.  m,  to 
7 a.  m. 


Total 
of  three 
shifts. 


A-1  South 

This  ward  has  an  overlapping  head  9 to  5.. 

A-2  South 

A-3  South 

B-1  South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

B-2  South 

B-3  South 

1 South 

2 South 

6 South 

5 South 

3 South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

4 South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

7 South 

8 South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

9 South 

10  South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

11  South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

12  South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 
Dining-room  and  dormitory  (female) 

14  South 

This  ward  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 

15  South. 

Farm. 


Hydro  South i 

Hydrotherapist  (9  to  5) . 
Hospital  (second) 

Tliisw; 


ard  has  an  over-lapping  head  9 to  5 . 


Total . 


56 


52 

55 

41 

51 

54 

45 

114 


55 

240 


168 

173 


111 

‘'89 


Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 
leaves  of  absence,  vacations  and  sickness 


"Irand  total. 


3,498 


39 


38 


2 

13 

1 

0 

1 

JO 

8 

1 

* 

6 

1 

5 
1 

6 
1 
1 
5 
1 
4 
2 
8 
1 

13 

1 


58 

300 


• No  regular  attendant. 


— 7 I Q 
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CHICAGO  STATE  HOSPITAL  (FEMALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Sbifi 

3 p.  in.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 
11p.m.  to 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  t hree 
shifts. 

20 

2 

2 

1 

5 

50 

1 

1 

20 

2 

2 

52 

1 

1 

54 

2 

2 

1 

18 

2 

2 

60 

2 

2 

1 

84 

2 

2 

20 

2 

2 

1 

40 

1 

1 

69 

3 

2 

85 

2 

1 

81 

2 

2 

1 

87 

2 

2 

80 

2 

2 

CW-5  

85 

3 

2 

73 

3 

2 

r.w.7  

73 

1 

1 

73 

2 

2 

r.w.Q  

60 

1 

1 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

nw-iQ  

85 

4 

4 

2 

16 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Hospital  A-4 

20 

25 

14 

1 

1 

Hospital  A-1 

i* 

1 

1 

35 

1 

1 

1 

45 

i 

1 

1 

31 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

8 

32 

3 

3 

2 

40 

3 

3 

1 

8 

Hospital  C-4 

24 

3 

3 

2 

Total  

1,507 

64 

58 

38 

160 

^ — 

■ 

CHICAGO  STATE  HOSPITAL  (MALE  WARDS). 


Designation  of  ward. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Shift 

7 a.  m.  to 
3 p.  m. 

Shift 

3 p.  m.  to 
11  p.  m. 

Shift 

11  p.  m.  tr 
7 a.  m. 

Total 
of  three 
shift.s 

A-4  

31 

2 

1 

1 

5 

B-4  

50 

2 

2 

1 

5 

C-4  

50 

2 

2 

1 

5 

38 

2 

2 

1 

5 

DW-1  

88 

1 

1 

1 

3 

r)\v-2  

68 

4 

4 

2 

10 

DW-3 

74 

3 

3 

1 

7 

DW4 

79 

2 

2 

1 

5 

DW-5 

71 

2 

2 

1 

5 

DW-5a 

70 

2 

1 

1 

4 

DW-6 

68 

2 

2 

1 

5 

DW-7 

71 

1 

1 

1 

3 

DW-8 

70 

1 

1 

1 

3 

DW-0 

69 

3 

3 

1 

7 

CW-10 

112 

4 

4 

2 

10 

CW-13 

110 

1 

1 

1 

3 

CW-14 

128 

1 

1 

1 

3 

C\V-15 

120 

2 

2 

1 

5 

CW-lfi 

112 

o 

o 

1 

5 

CW-17 

8') 

3 

3 

2 

8 

C\V-18 

85 

4 

4 

o 

10 

CW-18a 

16 

4 

4 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

Hydrotherapist  F.  W 

76 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1 ,751 

52 

51 

29 

132 

Add  number  needed  to  care  for  relief,  days  off, 
leaves  of  absence,  vacations  and  sickness 

74 

Grand  total 

3,258 

366 
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A SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  FOR  FOOD  SERVICE. 


That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  amount  of  food  served  to  patients 
and  inmates  of  the  State  welfare  institutions,  a daily  ration  allowance  has 
been  established  by  the  Department  and  a systematic  follow  up  organized  to 
determine  that  each  one  is  living  up  to  this  requirement. 

In  these  times  when  food  is  hard  to  get,  when  shipments  are  irregular 
and  often  long  delayed,  when  substitutes  are  imperative,  when  cooks  aro 
scarce  and  the  preparation  of  food  is  likely  to  be  careless  and  ill  done,  a 
system  which  will  give  exact  information  is  absolutely  necessary  and  con- 
stant vigilance  must  be  exercised. 

The  daily  ration  allowance  was  worked  out  by  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer, 
the  Alienist  of  the  Department. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  meals  are  made  under  his  direction  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Quantz  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

Institutions  are  not  notified  of  Dr.  Quant’s  arrival.  He  takes  samples  of 
three  consecutive  meals.  He  studies  the  cooking  and  serving  and  makes 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

Tables  of  food  values  were  sent  to  each  institution  with  instruction  how 
to  make  up  the  daily  report  of  food  served  to  the  inmate  population  on  the 
basis  of  these  values.  Therefore  the  Department  each  day  receives  a report 
not  of  the  amounts  of  the  different  articles  of  food  served  but  of  the  total 
calories  of  each  food  served  with  grand  total  for  the  day,  which  divided  by 
the  number  served  gives  the  average  per  person.  Protein  values  are  also 
included  in  this  daily  report. 

Dr.  Singer  established  the  following  minimum  standard: 


Protein.  Calories. 

Aduit  men  75  2,250 

Adult  women  60  2,000 

Children  6 to  9 56  1,200 

Children  10  to  12 65  1,400 

Children  13  to  14 76  1,750 

On  this  basis  the  dally  average  of  each  institution  is  being  ascertained 
by  chemical  analysis  of  the  meals  actually  served  on  the  tables. 

As  this  is  written  results  have  been  obtained  from  analyses  of  Kankakee, 
Chicago,  Elgin,  Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Watertown  State  hospitals,  and  Soldiers’ 
Orphans’  Home.  Some  of  these  institutions  were  found  to  be  under  stand- 
ard; others  were  over.  Where  deficiencies  were  reported  prompt  action  was 
taken  to  correct  them. 

Along  with  ascertaining  that  enough  calories  and  protein  are  served, 
there  has  been  a vigorous  campaign  to  improve  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  meals  with  some  marked  improvements  and  much  more  to  follow',  we  hope. 

The  State  of  Illinois  will  not  attempt  to  make  records  for  economy  at 
the  expense  of  the  appetites  of  its  wards.  Even  though  the  prices  of  food 
stuffs  may  be  from  50  to  300  per  cent  greater  than  they  formerly  w'ere  and  the 
temptation  might  be  strong  here  and  there  to  make  a showing,  which  would 
be  false  in  every  particular,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  exercise 
every  power  to  prevent  any  such  result.  Prevention  of  waste,  in  every  form 
shall  be  preached  and  insisted  upon.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  cooks  will  be 
taught  economical  use  and  combinations  of  foods  but  the  dietary  standards 
set  by  the  Department  must  be  maintained,  irrespective  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. 


WAGES  AND  SALARIES  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  w'elfare  institutions  of  Illinois  have  had  their  difficulties  on  account 
of  labor  shortage  and  wages  and  salaries. 

The  last  Legislature  made  specific  appropriations  for  wages  and  salaries 
in  these  institutions.  In  preceding  years  wages,  salaries,  supplies,  foods, 
fuel,  clothing,  medicines  and  the  like  were  all  included  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  last  assembly  changed  this  and  specified  a certain  amount  for  wages 
and  salaries.  This  sum  could  not  be  exceeded  and  help  could  not  be  drawn 
from  any  other  fund. 
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As  the  war  progressed  men  and  women  became  scarcer  and  scarcer  and 
the  comSon  of  the  outside  world  became  stronger,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees hi  the  Institutions  decreased.  Many  places  were  not  filled.  Con 
Louently  a surplus  in  the  Wage  and  salary  fund  began  to  accumulate. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  determined  to 
use  this  surplus  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  both  to  the  State  institu- 
tions and  to  the  employees  affected. 

Tim  Department  found  that  there  were  a number  of  employees  who  were 
entitled  to  maintenance  in  the  institution  but  for  reasons  of  dependents  upon 
them  had  to  live  outside.  This  class  of  employees  had  been  allowed  ?12  per 
month  in  cash  in  lieu  of  maintenance  in  the  institution.  These  were  thought 
to  be  the  most  deserving  of  help.  Consequently  the  Department  doubled  the 
cash  maintenance  allowance,  making  it  $24,  but  making  certain  restrictions 
to  prevent  a wholesale  departure  from  the  institutions  of  employees  who 
would  want  to  live  outside  and  draw  the  $24  in  cash.  These  restrictions 
were  based  upon  dependency  of  wife  and  children  who  manifestly  could  not 
live  within  the  institution.  , _ . 

Next  the  Department  picked  out  a number  of  low  paid  positions  which 
did  not  carry  maintenance  with  the  salary.  To  these  $20  per  month  was 
added. 

After  a wait,  during  which  detailed  investigation  Was  made  of  the  attend- 
ant and  nurse  situation,  it  was  decided  that  the  emergency  was  acute  and 
that  whatever  surplus  was  available  should  be  expended  in  raising  the  wages 
of  attendants  and  nurses. 

It  was  found  that  Elgin,  Watertown  and  Chicago  State  hospitals  were 
Buffering  the  most  on  account  of  shortage  of  help  on  the  w'ards,  that  the  de- 
mand for  help  on  the  outside  were  greatest  in  those  communities  in  which 
these  institutions  were  located  and  that  unless  something  were  done  they 
would  soon  be  without  ward  help. 

It  was  believed  that  a ten  dollar  raise  would  hold  many  of  the  old  and 
trained  people  and  bring  back  some  of  those  who  had  gone  out  to  w’ork  else- 
where. The  raise  of  ten  dollars  per  month  had  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  institutions  for  the  same  service,  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Attendants,  nurses,  supervisors  were  affected  by  the  raise  and  much 
relief  has  followed  it. 

Mechanical  trades  have  been  paid  the  wage  prevailing  for  their  craft  in 
the  local  community.  Cooks,  domestics,  teachers  and  medical  men  have  not 
been  affected  by  any  of  the  Increases  so  far  made. 

In  the  three  prisons  the  Legislature  specified  the  positions  and  what 
should  be  paid  in  each,  a restriction  not  placed  on  the  charitable  institutions. 
These  three  institutions  were  almost  denuded  of  guards.  By  reducing  the 
numbers  and  giving  the  surplus  wages  to  those  remaining  the  crisis  is  being 
tided  over.  , 

The  increase  in  wages  of  attendants  and  nurses  w’as  made  binder  condi- 
tion that  the  numbers  were  not  to  be  increased  without  special  permit  of  the 
Department.  Otherwise  the  salary  fund  would  soon  be  exhausted.  The  insti- 
tutions therefore  are  trying  to  run  along  on  the  limited  forces  which  were  in 
service  at  the  time  the  increase  in  these  ranks  went  into  effect. 

Reports  of  similar  character  come  from  other  states.  Some  of  them  are 
not  able  to  meet  this  emergency  even  on  as  limited  a scale  as  Illinois.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  a State  hospital  being  short  fifty  to  sixty 
attendants  and  nurses.  This  has  been  the  case  in  several  of  Illinois’  hos- 
pitals. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  some  interesting  developments  con- 
cerning employees.  Near  the  Peoria  State  Hospital  are  a number  of  indus- 
tries, employing  large  forces  of  men  and  paying  high  wages.  They  have 
taken  away  a number  of  men  from  the  State  hospital  yet  some  of  them  have 
returned,  saying  they  had  more  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  working  at 
the  hospital  than  at  the  factory.  Near  the  Alton  State  Hospital  are  im- 
mense  munition  works,  seeking  help  in  all  parts  of  the  middle  west.  Yet 
the  Altnn  State  Hospital  has  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  its  numbers 
and  recently  many  of  the  girls  working  in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories have  applied  for  work  in  the  hospital. 
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One  young  man  receiving  $2G  per  week  in  this  plant  returned  to  a 
ijtate  hospital  with  the  report  that,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he  had  nothing 
left;  cost  of  living  consumed  every  cent,  whereas  employment  in  the  State 
hospital  meant  all  the  material  living  expenses  and  as  much  at  the  end  of  the 
month  as  he  was  getting  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Few  Industries  have  raised  wages  to  that  extent  that  the  employees  can 
pay  all  his  living  expenses  and  have  as  great  a margin  of  saving  at  the  end 
of  the  month  as  he  had  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Our  institutions  have  had  heavy  labor  turn  overs.  Employees  have 
shifted  rapidly  from  place  to  place.  Men,  except  old  and  crippled  men,  have 
disappeared  from  the  wards.  Mechanical  forces  have  been  maintained  from 
among  those  in  deterred  classification.  Practically  every  medical  man  with 
the  exception  of  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  have  gone. 
Several  chief  nurses  have  departed. 


INCREASES  IN  COST  OF  FOODS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  submits  the  following  table  of  prices 
which  State  welfare  institutions  are  paying  for  foods  and  fuel  with  com- 
parisons with  prices  charged  in  former  years.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  appropriations  on  which  these  institutions  are  operating  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing  in  1916.  The  increases  over  the  prices  paid 
in  1914  run  from  2 per  cent  for  prunes  to  207  for  rice.  Coffee  showed  an 
actual  decrease  but  it  was  the  only  commodity  in  this  category  compared 
with  prices  paid  in  1917  it  will  be  seen  that  several  articles  have  decreased 
in  price. 

This  table  is  of  foods  and  fuel  alone.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  and  medicines  and  all  other  supplies  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character.  Cotton  has  advanced  in  some  instances  300  per  cent. 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Per  cent 
increase 
1918  over 
1914. 

Per  cent 
increase 
1918  over 
1917. 

Fresh  beef,  fore  quarters,  100 
pounds 

9. 20 

8. 30 

8.  50 

11.25 

13. 50 

47 

20 

Fresh  beef,  hind  quarters,  100 
■ pounds 

12.  35 

13. 00 

13.50 

14.25 

19. 00 

54 

33 

Fresh  beef,  chucks,  100 
pounds 

.25 

9. 00 

9. 50 

11.  50 

20. 50 

lOO 

78 

Fresh  beef,  .steaks,  100  pounds 

19.  00 

19.50 

20.  00 

25.  00 

32. 00 

68 

28 

Mutton,  100  pounds 

10. 40 

10. 00 

13. 50 

18.  47 

21.00 

102 

14 

Fresh  pork,  shoulders,  100 

12.  75 

11.30 

13. 40 

19.  75 

22. 50 

76 

14 

Salt  pork,  100  pounds 

12. 125 

10.  30 

14. 25 

22.  425 

21.  00 

98 

7 

Bacon,  100  pounds 

17. 50 

lo.  22 

18.  44 

30.  625 

37.  75 

116 

23 

Ham,  100  pounds 

16.75 

14. 45 

17.  70 

22.40 

29.  60 

77 

32 

Fresh  fish,  pounds 

.089 

. 10 

. 125 

. 15 

.2025 

128 

35 

Poultry,  lOO  pounds 

15.  00 

18.  00 

25.  00 

22.00 

28.  00 

87 

27 

Lard,  cwt 

Flour,  per  barrel 

9.75 

8.  75 

13.  25 

21.  no 

27.  00 

177 

29 

3. 50 

4.82 

4.  65 

11.  35 

10.40 

191 

—8 

Corn  meal,  per  pound 

Rice,  per  pound 

.0184 

.0191 

. 0185 

.056 

.045 

145 

—20 

. 0258 

. 0377 

. 03')2 

. 0579 

.0791 

207 

37 

Rolled  oats,  100  pounds 

2.40 

2.  40 

2.  45 

5.45 

5.59 

133 

3 

ColTeo,  per  pound 

. 16875 

. 1375 

. 1435 

. 14125 

.1225 

—27 

—13 

Tea,  per  pound 

.23 

.245 

. 1925 

. 23875 

.28 

22 

17 

Sugar,  100  pounds 

Potatoes,  bushel 

4.  37 

6. 10 

7. 68 

8.57 

8.09 

85 

—6 

.72 

.56 

.79 

1.  35 

1.64 

103 

21 

Beans,  navy,  bushel 

2.21 

2.94 

5.  98 

8.  63 

6. 45 

192 

—25 

Prunes,  per  pound 

.0925 

.0877 

.0769 

. 1021 

.0945 

2 

—7 

Chep~‘^e,  per  pound 

.1475 

. 1475 

. 15 

.215 

.225 

53 

5 

Oleomargarine,  per  pound. . . 

. 155 

. 1170 

. 147 

.2190 

.23 

48 

5 

Raisins,  per  pound 

.0708 

.0351 

. 0825 

.0947 

.0925 

31 

—2 

Milk,  Riillon 

.16 

. 10 

.16 

.19 

.30 

88 

58 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

. 15 

. 19 

.22 

.32 

.36 

140 

13 

Coal,  mine  run 

1.80 

1.80 

1.75 

1.  95 

3. 33 

87 

71 

Coal,  screenings 

1.47 

1. 40 

1.57 

1.70 

3.03 

106 

78 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Tl.  .Llion  ...e 

rnS.;TS  •-»  ■“■■”"'■■ 

Home  for  Blind  in  Chicap.  pmnlovment  to  a number  of  blind 

This  iii^titution  has  been  able  to 

Tofthe  otauo^of  t^^^n^^oThe Sl'r^uiX  Tbrca^aT  fu\V?h%e^ 

r“:o:‘;dre,Thero:er 

::3S  r^sis  sfinsus 

“^‘'when  thesf  men'^sL^k^trsupplement  their  wages  by  singing  or  playing 
or  soTicuU  on  the  promptly  interfered  wHh  'fy  the  police 

^r  Bodal  afd  charitable  organizations,  ^be  latter  ^ 
soliciting  or  begging  or  even  playing  musical  instruments  on  the  streets,  yet 
they  do  not  furnish  them  enough  on  which  to  live. 

These  blind  approach  winter  without  a daily  wage  sufficient  for  neehs 
and  with  the  certain  prospect  that  the  factory  will  close  in  the  midst  of  the 
cold  weather  and  with  no  assurance  of  help  from  any  quarter.  Because  they 
are  partly  sell  supporting,  their  condition  fails  to  arouse  the  appeal  in  the 
public  heart  that  absolute  destitution  arouses. 


NEW  HEAD  AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Gillett,  superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  Deaf,  having 
taken  a year’s  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  bis  health,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  put  to  it  to  secure  a successor  for  the  interim.  _ 

To  secure  a teacher  of  the  deaf  meant  the  robbing  of  some  other  insti- 
tution Public  school  men  of  national  reputation  advised  the  Department 
that  the  school  could  be  administered  by  an  experienced  public  school  man. 
The  teachers  of  the  deaf  contend  that  this  is  a fallacy  and  can  not  he  made 
to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  deaf.  At  any  rate,  the  Department  was 
forced  to  s'eek  a public  school  man.  It  did  not  deem  it  wise  or  fair  to  thke 
away  from  some  community  the  man  or  woman  who  had  been  engaged  as 
principal  or  superintendent.  The  next  thought  was  the  transfer  of  some 
teacher  or  principal  already  in  the  State  service.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished. Mr.  H.  T.  White,  a public  school  man  of  years  of  experience,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  princlpalship  of  the  school  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans 
Home.  This  school  is  under  the  direct  charge  and  control  of  the  State 
Normal  near  by  which  furnishes  all  teachers  and  principals.  Mr.  Felmley, 
the  president  of  the  State  Normal  was  able  to  secure  a man  to  take  Mr. 
White’s  place  at  the  Orphans’  home,  thereby  permitting  Mr.  White  to  go 
to  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

A number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  this  school 


through  leaves  of  absence  and  resignations. 

it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a two  or  three  weeks  institute  for  the  teach- 
ers in  State  schools  tor  the  deaf  and  blind  in  Jacksonville.  This  institute 
will  begin  about  October  first.  Mr.  Richard  0.  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  school  for  the  deaf  and  others  of  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  will  conduct  the  institute. 

The  object  of  the  institute  is  stimulation  of  Interest  among  teachers  and 
the  Introduction  of  every  new  and  modern  idea  in  the  instruction  of  these 
two  types.  The  outlook  for  the  Institute,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  Illinois,  is  splendid. 
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Mr.  Johnson  is  able  to  come  to  Illinois  by  reason  ot  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  taken  his  school  as  a place  in  which  to  instruct  soldiers  in 
the  manufacture  and  repair  of  automobiles  and  auto  trucks. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  retained  all  the  instructors  of  this  school  on  its 
pay  roll.  They  will  assemble  in  Indianapolis  at  the  usual  time  for  opening 
and  will  conduct  a correspondence  school  for  the  deaf.  In  this  way  it  Is 
hoped  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  deaf  and  to  keep  them  Interested  in  educa- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  war  permits  the  reopening  of  the  school. 


ST,  CHARLES  SERVICE  FLAG, 

The  service  flag  of  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  now  contains  214 
stars,  four  of  which  are  gold.  These  stars  represent  employees  and  former 
boys  of  the  school  who  have  enlisted  and  are  now  in  the  service. 


EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT  SERVICE, 

Kye,  ear,  nose  and  threat  service  is  to  be  extended  to  the  boys  of  the 
St.  Charles  School  and  the  girls  of  the  Geneva  school.  This  service  is  made 
possible  by  a system  of  cooperation  between  these  two  institutions  and  the 
State  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  A member  of  the  staff  of  the  latter 
Institution  will  establish  the  service  at  each  institution  and  care  for  it  reg- 
ularly. Weekly  visits  will  be  made  to  each.  There  will  be  a complete  sur- 
vey of  all  inmates  and  every  admission  will  be  seen  within  two  weeks  of 
arrival.  A complete  record  of  the  results  of  such  examination  will  be  filed 
with  the  Inmate’s  history  and  such  treatment  as  may  be  indicated  will  be 
given.  The  Geneva  school  will  be  under  charge  of  Dr.  Doty,  a woman  prac- 
titioner. The  St.  Charles  School  has  not  been  assigned  as  this  is  written. 

All  refractions  will  be  made  at  the  institution.  Such  surgical  cases  as 
can  not  be  handled  in  the  school  will  be  transferred  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  in- 
firmary in  Chicago. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  criticism  that  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  conditions  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  institutions  have  not  received 
proper  attention.  Owing  to  the  location  of  the  schools,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Chicago,  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  sufficient  service  from  part  time 
men  and  women.  This  plan  of  cooperation  among  the  three  State  institu- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  will  solve  the  problem. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  STATE  HOSPITALS.^ 

[By  A.  L.  Bowen,  Superintendent  of  Charities,  Department  of  Public  Welfare.] 

In  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  behalf  of  better  hospital  standards, 
the  State  hospital,  the  private  sanatorium  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
and  those  State  eleemosynary  institutions  in  general  which  Involve  more  or 
less  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  research,  have  been  given  scant 
consideration. 


TPIEY  ARB  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT. 

In  my  opinion  they  are  quite  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  general  hos- 
pital; I am  sure  they  are  as  important  in  every  respect;  they  represent  vast 
investments  of  capital;  they  require  tremendous  sums  for  maintenance;  they 
minister  to  rich  and  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer;  they  are  concerned 
with  problems  of  disease  and  social  conditions  infinitely  more  complex  than 
any  of  the  physical  diseases  which  receive  attention  in  general  hospitals; 
their  patients  are  as  numerous  as  the  patients  of  the  general  hospitals,  and 
their  burden  upon  the  lives  and  resources  of  our  people  forms  the  biggest 
single  item  in  the  tax  budget.  Moreover  they  are  subject  to  sinister  and  dis- 


‘ Written  for  Modern  Hospital  and  published  in  August,  1918,  number. 
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trading  influences,  peculiar,  to  themselves,  which  tend  to  the  demoralization 
of  organization  and  paralysis  of  effort. 


ALL  ARE  PLACES  FOR  CARE  AND  TREATMENT. 

Reduced  to  simple  terms,  our  State  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  in- 
stituUons  are  all  places  of  care  and  treatment  in  which  medical  science  plays 
the  leading  role.  They  differ  from  general  hospitals  only  in  methods  appli 
catior  and  technic.  All  of  them  must  care  for  acute  and  chronic  Physical 
sickness  among  their  inmates.  All  of  them  must,  or  should,  practice  sur 
eery.  All  of  them  require  skillful  nursing  and  competent  medical  officers. 
Mental  and  nervous  cases  present  additional  medical  and  psychological  ^ob- 
lems,  and  the  neurologist,  psychiatrist,  and  alienist  are  essentiak 
tal  nurse,  in  addition  to  regular  “R.  N.  ’ training,  must  have  had  psychiatric 
theory  and  practice.  To  these  patients  we  should  bring  the  psychologist  and 
the  occupational  therapist.  The  research  field  here  is  unlimited 

In  correctional  institutions  we  have  present,  in  addition  to  the  phpical 
ailments,  delicate  and  complex  mental  phases,  quite  distinct  from  those  found 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  colony  for  feebleminded,  but  none  the 
less  mental  in  character.  _ 

Children’s  Institutions  offer  another  line  of  work,  involving  education, 
which  even  among  so  many  of  the  so-called  normal  dependents,  must  be 
given  by  methods  different  from  those  in  vogue  in  public  schools. 


CONSIDER  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  ALONE. 

The  whole  system  of  public  charitable  and  penal  institutions  should  be 
considered  as  a hospital  system.  The  day  is  near  when  it  will  be  so  thought 
of.  But  I want  to  confine  this  article  to  the  State  hospital — the  institution 
where  the  State  is  supposed  to  he  caring  for  and  treating  the  insane. 

With  few  exceptions  these  institutions  do  not  deserve  the  name  “hos- 
pital;” it  has  been  applied  to  cover  up  deficiencies:  it  is  also  a milder  and 
gentler  term  than  “asylum,”  its  much-heloved  predecessor. 


PLACES  OP  DETENTION  WITHOUT  IDEALS. 

Taken  the  country  over,  these  institutions  are  places  of  detention  with- 
out standards  or  ideals.  In  nearly  all  states  they  are  a part  of  political 
machinery.  Superintendents  and  employees  are  payroll  patriots,  more  en- 
grossed with  the  business  of  keeping  the  party  or  organization  in  office  than 
in  doing  something  for  their  patients  or  studying  means  for  relieving  the 
taxpayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  conditions  which  exist; 
they  are  w'ell  understood. 

The  remedy  lies  in  publicity;  in  presenting  to  the  public  and  to  officials, 
some  ideals  of  State  hospital  service  and  offering  a standard  which  every 
State  hospital  must  attain  or  be  characterized  as  unfit  and  unworthy  either 
of  confidence  or  of  taxes. 


AN  IDEAL  OF  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECT. 

Any  scheme  of  standardization  of  State  hospitals  must  first  of  all  submit 
an  ideal,  not  an  ideal  of  physical  plant  or  of  medical  staff,  or  of  internal 
management  and  policy,  but  an  ideal  of  object  and  purpose.  What  has  the 
State  hospital  been  created  to  do?  What  are  its  functions  in  society?  It 
Is  to  he  a hospital  in  the  true  sense,  offering  not  alone  medical  and  surgical 
service,  but  also  reeducational  advantages,  occupational  therapy,  employment 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  professional  man — a scientific  field  of  the  highest 
type,  whose  objectives  are  not  limited  to  the  institution,  but  extend  into  the 
community  and  ramify  all  its  activities? 

The  expression  of  ideal  of  purpose  and  object  must  be  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  organization  of  minimum  requirements  of  service. 
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SOME  STRUCTURAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  structural  conditions  are  important  but  not  determining.  The  very 
best  service  in  the  world  may  be  housed  in  a str\icture  long  since  considered 
antiquated  as  to  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  congregate  institution 
may  not  furnish  Its  patients  and  the  public  very  excellent  service,  even 
though  this  style  long  since  ceased  to  be  considered  first-class.  But,  for 
future  construction  and  expansion,  a minimum  standard  can  easily  be  sub- 
mitted. Rersonally,  1 believe  in  the  small  one-story  dormitory  cottage  with 
few  single  rooms,  ample  toilet  and  bathing  facilities,  unbarred  windows,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  unlocked  doors.  For  the  thousands  of  chronic  insane  who 
are  to  spend  their  lives  segregated,  this  type  offers  the  most  advantages  and 
the  maximum  of  liberties;  it  allows  a nearer  approach  to  natural  life;  and 
this  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  when  thinking  on  this  subject:  the  insti- 
tution should  always  aim  at  the  reproduction,  tor  its  inmates,  of  conditions 
and  situations  as  nearly  natural  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  True  community 
life  is  possible  in  an  institution,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  supply 
it  in  a degree  that  demonstrates  its  possibilities. 

All  classes  of  employees  should  be  trained  and  experienced  to  furnish 
intelligent  oversight  and  supervision  and  to  become  human  substitutes  for 
bars  and  locks.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  proved  too  many  times 
to  permit  us  to  waste  time  discussing  it  academically. 

The  State  hospital  standard  should  provide  fulltime  resident  physicians, 
dentists,  pathologists,  psychologists,  occupational  therapists,  directors  of 
recreation  and  amusements;  it  should  require  modern  hospital  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  physically  sick  and  infirm;  hydrotherapeutic  wards, 
for  such  acute  and  chronic  disturbed  patients  as  are  benefited  by  hydro- 
therapy, such  wards  to  be  in  operation  the  full  twenty-four  hours  of  each 
day  and  to  be  in  charge  of  trained  hydrotherapists. 

Mechanical  restraint  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  should  be  eliminated  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  wherever  State  hospital  authorities  refuse  or 
neglect  to  govern  themselves  and  administer  their  institutions  by  the  light 
of  so  sensible  and  so  humane  a principle. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PATIENT. 

Service  to  the  patient  should  include  modern  diagnostic  methods  on  his 
admission,  both  as  to  his  mental  and  his  physical  state,  followed  by  frequent 
progress  notes  and  by  at  least  two  complete  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tions each  year  throughout  his  entire  residence  in  the  institution.  Only  by 
such  follow-up  service  can  the  staff  know  its  patients  and  the  patients  be 
given  the  chance  and  the  opportunity  for  betterment  of  environment, 
whether  in  the  hospital  or  on  the  outside.  Many  patients  to-day  have  de- 
generated in  the  institution,  and  the  time  has  passed  when  they  might  have 
made  good  in  free  life. 

HOSPITAL  WARDS  AND  THE  CHRONIC  PATIENT. 

Wards  for  the  sick  and  infirm  should  be  in  charge  of  registered  nurses, 
and  those  for  the  chronic  insane  in  charge  of  trained  attendants  drilled  in 
specific  duties  towards  their  patients.  To  secure  such  types,  the  institution 
must  maintain  in  its  own  walls  a training  school  for  nurses  and  attendants, 
and  it  must  affiliate  With  schools  and  general  hospitals  conducting  training 
courses  for  nurses  for  general  practice.  There  should  be  an  exchange  of 
the  pupil  nurses  between  the  two  types  of  schools  and  institutions.  For 
after  this  war  no  registered  nurse’s  education  will  be  complete  without  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  instruction  and  experience  with  mental  cases. 

Employees  should  be  housed  off  the  wards  in  buildings  planned  to  pro- 
vide comforts  and  social  relaxation  under  wholesome  influences.  The  eight- 
hour  shift  should  prevail.  Women  attendants  on  male  wards  are  preferable 
to  men,  who  should  be  employed  only  to  do  the  shaving  and  bathing  and 
as  night  watches. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SERVICE  AND  OUT-PATIENT  CLINICS. 

A minimum  standard  will  require  follow-up  social  service  tor  the  con- 
valescent and  the  paroled  patient.  It  will  provide  a free  dispensary,  or  out- 
patient clinic,  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  district  which  the  hospital  serves, 
where  staff  physicians  on  stated  days  can  he  consulted  by  those  feeling  the 
need  of  expert  attention  and  advice,  and  by  the  paroled  patient. 

Experience,  based  on  actual  experiments  conducted  in  many  hospitals, 
convince  us  that  so-called  “untidy”  wards,  “disturbed”  wards,  and  the  like 
are  absolutely  unnecessary.  I believe  they  are  a reflection  upon  your  in- 
genuity and  intelligence.  Reeducatlonal  methods,  employment,  and  occupa- 
tion are  all  available  for  the  treatment  of  these  classes  and  accomplish 
wonders  when  rightly  applied.  , , 

Screen  rooms  are  relics  of  barbarism  and  no  standard  should  counte- 
nance them  or  excuse  them. 


SOME  PHASES  NOT  TOUCHED. 

I have  not  touched  on  diet  and  the  serving  of  meals,  or  on  safeguards 
against  fire  and  accidents,  or  on  the  controversy  between  the  ward  and  the 
congregate  dining  room,  or  upon  the  very  important  matter  of  records,  or 
upon  many  other  points  which  should  he  considered  vital  details  worthy  of 
settlement  or  suggestion  in  any  standardizing  which  might  he  undertaken. 

What  1 have  suggested  does  not  form  a complete  standard  even  on  those 
phases  which  I have  touched.  I have  hoped  that  what  I might  write  here 
would  furnish  the  basis  for  discussion  from  which  may  develop  better 
things:  I might  hope  that  it  will  be  the  root  from  which  Will  spring  an 
organized  effort  for  improvement,  such  as  has  done  so  much  already  for  the 
betterment  of  general  hospitals  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Someone  will  reply  that  even  this  much  is  too  elaborate  and  too  expen- 
sive, but  I say  no.  These  institutions  are  operated  by  the  State  on  the 
people’s  money.  It  may  seem  impossible,  but  I make  the  asesrtlon  that  a 
standard  based  on  these  suggestions  will  not  cost  the  people  a material 
addition. 


ELIMINATE  WASTE— PROVIDE  SKILL. 

When  the  waste  involved  in  the  political  or  partisan  system  of  manage- 
ment is  eliminated;  when  buildings,  improvements,  and  supplies  are  fur- 
nished on  merit  and  business  principles,  and  not  on  political  expediency: 
when  the  employee  is  trained  for  his  specific  duty  and  is  paid  well  enough 
to  enlist  and  retain  his  services,  thereby  eliminating  the  wasteful  labor  turn- 
over; when  the  ablehodied  patients  are  all  engaged  in  some  economic  em- 
ployment: when  supervision  of  food,  its  preparation,  distribution,  and  serv- 
ing is  skilled,  thereby  cutting  out  waste;  when  the  power  plant  has  been 
modernized  with  labor,  fuel,  and  heat  saving  devices;  when  the  medical 
staff  is  professionalized  and  engaged  strictly  in  the  profession  of  returning 
patients  to  society  and  averting  mental  breakdown  by  treatment  in  the 
home;  when  these  changes,  and  many  others  which  logically  follow  them, 
take  place,  as  they  certainly  will  when  a standard  is  set  hy  men  and  w'omen 
of  national  voice  and  appeal — then  the  State  hospital  will  give  service  and 
promote  a spirit  of  ideals  at  an  expense  no  greater  than  it  now  imposes  upon 
the  taxpayer  with  no  more  return  than  a common  jail  is  expected  to  make. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DEMENTED  INSANE. 

Doctor  W.  T.  Hanson,  before  a recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Bsychlatry,  presented  a paper  on  this  subject.  His  text  was  the  increasing 
congestion  of  State  hospitals  by  this  class  of  the  insane.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  dementia  praecox  class  which  he  characterized  as  a variety 
of  human  funps,  emphasizing  their  apathy,  inactivity,  listlessness,  lowered 
vitality,  m spite  of  which  their  span  of  life  is  normal.  They  do  not  under- 
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stand  or  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  tliem  and  many  of  them  can  not  be 
interested  in  anything.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  needs  lor 
methods  to  prevent  deterioration.  He  favored  occupational  therapy  in  the 
strongest  terms,  such  as  the  Illinois  State  Hospitals  are  trying  to  organize 
and  Install.  He  spoke  of  the  work  at  the  Gardner  Hospital  where  large  num- 
bers are  employed  in  industrial  work  and  where  it  is  evident  that  such 
employment  does  retard  deterioration. 

He  spoke  of  the  early  recognition  of  work  as  a therapeutic  agent  in  the 
care  of  the  insane,  mentioning  the  fact  that  as  early  as  thirty  years  ago  the 
patients  at  the  Taunton  Hospital  were  making  shoes  and  similar  articles. 
In  1910  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  appointed  a supervisor  of  industries  and 
since  that  date  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  have  employed  indus- 
trial workers.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  though  Dr.  Hanson 
said  that  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  output  in  a commercial  sense 
rather  than  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  patients,  lor  whom 
the  work  is  a therapeutic  agent. 

He  said  that  reeducation  of  the  insane  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  possible. 
That  most  cases  of  insanity  never  deteriorate  as  far  as  we  believe  and  that 
most  of  them  probably  know  more  than  we  give  them  credit  lor  seemed 
probable.  To  illustrate.  Dr.  Hanson  quoted  a case  which  had  been  inacces- 
sible for  three  years,  mute,  negativistic,  etc.  Following  primary  anesthesia 
for  reduction  of  a dislocated  shoulder,  the  patient  talked  freely  and  greatly 
surprised  the  physicians.  The  idea  that  intravenous  injections  of  ether 
might  benefit  such  cases  occurred  to  him  but  never  was  tried.  The  plan  of 
reeducation  had  been  tried  at  Tewksbury  for  three  years  and  no  positive 
results  could  be  claimed. 

The  plan  which  had  then  been  instituted  was  physical  training  for  the 
patients.  An  instructor  was  engaged  and  put  a group  of  patients  daily 
through  a regular  routine  of  simple  exercises  in  physical  training.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  an  individual  unaccustomed  to  the  insane  doing  such 
supervision,  the  teacher  became  discouraged  and  left,  but  not  before  some 
promising  results  had  been  attained.  Later,  another  instructor  was  engaged 
and  the  training  resumed,  though  in  the  meantime  the  patients  had  returned 
to  their  previous  state  of  apathy  and  listlessness.  The  work  had  been  well 
begun  only  to  have  the  second  teacher  leave.  The  experience  at  Tewksbury 
seemed  to  indicate  that  such  training  should  be  given  by  persons  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  insane  and  know  how’  to  handle  them,  suggesting 
that  nurses  with  training  in  physical  education  be  used.  Further,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  try  out  such  a plan  at  some  institution  such 
as  Gardner,  possibly  securing  especially  good  nurses  from  several  of  the 
other  state  hospitals  to  carry  on  the  experiment,  should  there  not  be  a large 
enough  group  of  better  nurses  in  any  one  of  the  hospitals. 

Dr.  Nichols  of  Tewksbury  was  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Hanson  had  re- 
jected the  plan  of  reeducation  without  sufficient  reason,  though  the  plan  had 
been  tried  for  several  years.  He  felt  that  the  plan  had  not  been  given  a fair 
trial,  for  the  plan  of  reeducation  embraced  not  only  the  kindergarten  and 
other  educational  features  but  also  those  of  occupational  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  idea  of  revitalization  really  is  a part  of  the  plan  of  reeducation. 

He  spoke  of  the  apathy,  listlessness  and  other  physical  features  of  many 
of  the  cases  of  chronic  dementia  as  being  problems  for  the  internist  to 
solve  and  spoke  of  the  fact  that  despite  the  many  autopsies  and  elaborate 
laboratory  work  which  was  being  done  on  this  very  group  of  cases,  very  little 
knowledge  had  been  derived  from  such  studies. 

The  point  that  nurses  accustomed  to  handling  the  insane  were  better 
fitted  to  give  physical  training  to  patients,  when  they  had  had  such  special 
training,  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Nichols.  He  said  that  the  nurses  knew  too 
many  drawbacks  in  the  handling  of  the  insane  patients  which  teachers  with- 
out experience  did  not  know.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  enthusiasm 
and  initiative  in  carrying  out  such  work  as  reeducation  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  food,  fresh  air,  the  best  of  nursing  and  the  most  skilled  of 
medical  attention. 

Dr.  Howard  commented  on  the  early  work  of  the  Board  of  Insanity  in 
relation  to  the  matter  of  occupational  therapy,  mentioning  the  fact  that  pa- 
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tlents  at  Tewksbury  were  so  employed  when  Dr.  Howard  was  still  a medical 
student  He  spoke  of  the  fear  with  which  the  superintendents  of  the  hos- 
pitals started  that  work,  feeling  that  such  employment  would  be  construed 
as  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  patients  in  the  interests  of  the  hospltais,  rather 
than  as  a therapeutic  measure.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  employment  was  Intended  for  the  good  and  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  and  that  even  the  patients,  as  also  more  normal  individuals,  must 
be  employed  in  work  to  which  there  is  some  evident  utility,  in  order  to  keep 
them  happy  and  interested. 

Dr.  Scribner  felt  that  both  reeducation  and  revitalization  were  needed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to  ward  off  rapid  deterioration,  believing  that 
the  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Hanson  and  Dr.  Nichols  was  not  real. 
He  said  that  the  character  of  the  employment  should  be  selected  for  each 
patient  in  order  that  the  most  promissing  results  could  be  obtained,  the  ob- 
ject of  such  occupational  therapy  being  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  not  their  cure,  and  the  criterion  of  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  such 
employment  should  not  be  commercial  output  but  improvement  in  the  pa- 
tients. Anything  which  could  be  utilized  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
patient  and  to  make  him  happy  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Harrington  raised  the  question  as  to  why  patients  are  permitted  to 
dement  and  said  that  he  thought  the  answer  was  in  part  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  are  so  crowded  and  such  large  numbers  of  patients  are 
cared  for  by  so  few  persons.  That  emphasized  the  value  of  individual  atten- 
tion, which  he  illustrated  by  quoting  from  an  experience  which  he  had 
had  w'lth  a young  patient. 

Dr.  Cohoon  said  that  he  had  had  some  experience  with  reeducation 
methods  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  and  that  he 
believed  in  all  such  methods,  but  from  a practical  standpoint  among  the 
chronic  insane  his  experience  at  Medfield  was  that  where  the  men  were  kept 
busy  with  the  pick,  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  and  the  women  in  the  fields  and 
at  work  in  other  places  the  results  were  very  good;  that  where  efforts  of  this 
sort  had  been  made  at  Medfield  it  was  found  that  the  patients  were  more 
orderly  and  neater  in  their  appearance. 

In  closing  the  discussion.  Dr.  Hanson  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
cases  should  be  followed  actively  from  the  very  start  and  the  plan  as  out- 
lined and  discussed  should  be  applied  early  in  order  to  retard  deterioration. 
Many  of  the  cases  which  had  been  studied  at  Tewksbury  were  very  badly 
demented  and  very  little  could  be  done  with  them,  for  there  was  very  little 
from  which  to  start. 


CHANGES  IN  HOSPITAL  STAFF. 


Miss  Rose  Whipp,  chief  nurse  of  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  is  the 
second  of  the  Illinois  State  hospital  chief  nurses  to  go  to  the  front.  Miss 
Whipp  has  taken  a leave  of  absence  and  departed  on  September  15  for  her 
work  in  the  Red  Cross.  Miss  May  Kennedy,  chief  nurse  of  the  Kankakee 
State  Hospital  has  been  in  France  for  some  time. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Caldwell,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  State  Hos- 
pital is  the  first  assistant  superintendent  in  the  Illinois  State  service  to 
join  the  army.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  already  reported.  Dr.  John  R.  Ernst,  and 
Dr.  Fred  Causey,  both  of  the  staff  of  the  Peoria  State  Hospital  likewise  have 
joined  the  nationai  service. 


Ihe  position  of  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Peoria  State  Hospital 
has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  D.  L.  Fish.  Dr.  Fish  was  the  top 
man  on  the  eligible  list  and  fell  into  this  vacancy  automatically. 
r,  v?""'  "'•'0  lias  been  the  physician  on  call  at  the  Soldiers’ 

urphans  Home  for  a number  of  years  has  answered  his  country’s  call  and 
absence.  Dr.  Anna  Wallace  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
institiiHnn^^^n.^n®  resident  physician  at  that 

statement  0^  Springfield,  on  reading  Governor  Lowden’s 

^ public  of  conditions  in  the  State  institutions,  offered  his 

services  as  an  assistant  physician  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Chicago 
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State  Hospital.  Dr.  Baldwin  had  specialized  in  eye  and  ear  and  possibly 
will  organize  an  eye  and  ear  dispensary  at  this  hospital.  Dr.  Rosalia  M. 
Ladova  of  Chicago  also  offered  her  services  and  she  goes  to  the  Chicago  Slate 
Hospital  after  a month’s  experience  at  the  State  Juvenile  Psychopathic  In- 
stitute. Dr.  Max  B.  Leviton,  after  a brief  stay  at  the  Watertown  State  Hos- 
pital, has  resigned  to  enter  the  array  service.  Dr.  C.  H.  Diehl  of  the  Anna 
State  Hospital  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  for  two 
months  of  experience  in  that  institution. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  MePeek  of  Chicago  joined  the  stall  of  the  Elgin  State 
Hospital  in  response  to  Governor  Lowden’s  appeal.  Dr.  G.  M.  Lisor,  one  of 
the  old  men  in  the  State  hospital  service  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  a private  institution  in  Minnesota  and  very  much  to  the  regret  of  every 
one  has  departed.  Mrs.  Dr.  Max  Falk  joined  the  Elgin  staff  following  the 
enlistment  of  her  husband  who  was  for  a brief  time  in  that  service.  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Schoolman  reported  for  duty  at  Elgin  but  his  eyes  failed  him  in 
a few  days  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  Dr.  M.  J.  Kelly  reported  in 
July  for  service  in  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  Dr.  Kelly  is  from  Chi- 
cago but  recently  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dent  E.  Howell  of  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  has  entered  the  mil- 
itary service.  Dr.  A.  S.  Colbe  and  Dr.  Rosalia  Dadova,  both  women  phy- 
sicians, have  reported  to  the  Chicago  State  Hospital.  Dr.  L.  M.  Ochs  of  the 
Watertown  State  Hospital  joined  the  army.  Dr.  Robert  Hodes  of  East 
St.  Louis  has  been  assigned  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  Dr. 
Paul  Everhardt  of  Kankakee  State  Hospital  joined  the  colors.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Wright  of  the  Dixon  State  Colony  has  left  Illinois  for  similar  service  in 
another  state.  Dr.  Edgar  G.  Farrier  has  left  the  Chicago  State  Plospital 
staff  after  a long  stay. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Blachley,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Colony  for 
Epileptics  has  accepted  position  as  junior  assistant  physician  at  the  Dixon 
State  Colony.  Dr.  P.  S.  Waters  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Anna  State 
Hospital  tor  a number  of  years  has  resigned  to  enter  private  practice.  Dr. 
George  N.  Lucis  for  twelve  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Elgin  State  Hospital 
has  returned  to  the  service  and  has  been  assigned  to  that  institution.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Mayfield  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Jacksonville  State  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  W.  G.  Murray,  one  of  the  experienced  men  in  our  State  service 
has  left  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  for  private  practice.  Dr.  B.  H. 
Smith  of  the  same  institution  has  joined  the  army.  Dr.  T.  D.  Doan  of 
Scottville  has  reported  to  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EPILEPSY, 


[The  following  review  of  a recent  paper  by  Dr.  Kulilman  of  the  Minnesota  State 
School  for  Feebleminded  is  worth  while.  It  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Tliomas  H. 
Leonard,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  and  has  been  suggested  largely  by 
the  fact  that  the  Illinois  iaw,  creating  the  State  Colony  for  Epiieptics  at  Dixon  pro- 
hibits the  admission  of  Insane  epileptics.  The  .argument  offered  by  Dr.  Kuhlman 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Leonard  is  sound  and  humane. — Ed.] 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent  paper  published  in  the  Minne- 
sota Institution  Quarterly  for  May,  1918,  written  by  Dr.  Kuhlman,  Psycho- 
logist at  the  School  for  the  Feebleminded  at  Fairbolt.  This  article  is  as 
good  as  any  I have  read  on  this  subject  since  being  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  epileptic.  For  instance,  the  wording  of  the  act  creating 
institutions  for  the  care  of  epileptics  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  we  wish  to  care  for  the  improvable  epileptic. 

In  commenting  upon  the  number  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  morons  and  normal 
epileptics  at  Fairbolt,  Dr.  Kuhlman  cites  13  idiots,  90  imbeciles,  102  morons 
and  5 normal.  If  the  Dixon  State  Colony  should  be  maintained  for  the 
improvable  epileptic,  it  would  receive  very  few  patients. 

This  brings  up  the  sujbect  of  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
caring  for  epileptics  at  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded.  As  Dr.  Kuhl- 
man says,  no  state  has  cited  the  advantages  in  having  these  two  classes 
housed  together,  and  further,  that,  in  his  opinion,  those  who  see  no  dis- 
advantage of  having  them  together  have  regarded  epileptics  as  a side  issue 
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only;  that  they  have  never  given  thought  to  the  question 
really  do  need  or  what  might  he  their  benelit  as  well  as  that  of  the  State. 
In  our  over  crowding,  the  epileptic  is  usually  lost  sight  of  as  an  epileptic, 
and  associated  with  other  defects,  is  largely  a remnant  of  the  past  when 
mental  defects  of  all  kinds  were  classed  and  housed  together  as  insane. 

There  is  a good  reason  for  separating  the  epileptic  from  the  feeble- 
minded. The  needs  of  the  two  classes  are  no  more  in  common  than  the 
needs  of  the  insane  and  the  feebleminded.  Separate  buildings  or  at  least 
separate  rooms,  should  be  had  for  the  epileptics. 

Dr.  Kulilnian  states  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  voluntary  commitment 
of  the  feebleminded  themselves  to  an  institution,  is  the  stigma  connected 
with  such  commitment,  and  the  same  holds  true  but  in  a much  greater  de- 
gree, in  an  epileptic’s  case.  . 

The  disadvantages  in  the  association  of  the  two  classes  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  the  relative  neglect  of  the  epileptic’s  special  needs.  Spe- 
cialization  in  care  and  treatment  does  not  progress  as  rapidly  for  the  epil- 
eptic as  it  should.  Dr.  Kuhlman  thinks  that  the  epileptic  needs  a specially 
trained  attendant  more  than  does  the  feebleminded,  but  W’hen  the  two  are 
associated  together,  attendants  are  frequently  shifted  from  feebleminded  to 
epileptics  or  vice  versa.  The  epileptic  needs  a special  kind  of  training, 
including  special  training  in  right  habits,  self  control,  reeducation  and  in 
eliminating  established  bad  habits.  This,  they  do  not  receive  at  all.  _ 

Likewise,  special  medical  care  and  medical  research  in  epilepsy,  is  not 
encouraged  when  epileptics  are  associated  with  the  feebleminded  who  out- 
number them  10  to  1.  The  medical  staff  in  such  an  institution  is  primarily 
for  the  feebleminded  and  rather  incidently  for  the  epileptics. 

There  is  no  time  or  opportunity  to  develop  an  interest  or  efidciency  in 
the  medical  treatment  of  epilepsy  as  a specialty.  Medicine  has  done  much 
for  the  insane  because  insanity  has  always  been  a problem  for  investiga- 
tion and  has  received  the  benefit  of  medical  society.  The  general  attitude 
of  medicine  towards  epilepsy  is  that  it  is  a fruitless  field  for  investigation 
because  medical  knowledge  about  epilepsy  comes  chiefly  from  observation 
of  epileptics  in  our  present  institutions  for  the  feebleminded  and  the  insane. 

Dr.  Kuhlman  quotes  the  report  of  Dr.  Flood  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital for  Epileptics,  summarizing  as  follows:  50  per  cent  of  the  convulsive 
conditions  are  curable;  20  per  cent  of  the  established  epilepsy  in  the  young 
are  curable;  5 per  cent  of  old  established  cases  are  curable;  1 per  cent  of 
the  cases  with  mental  deterioration  recover. 

A few  admissions  to  that  institution  show: 


Age  0-5  6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30  30  and  up 

Number  of  cases 1 26  43  29  35  24  52 


This  shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  epileptic  cases  coming  into  the 
Institution  to  be  past  the  age  of  11  years,  and  the  greatest  single  number 
coming  in  past  the  age  of  30  years. 

He  also  calls  our  attention  to  the  medical  opinion  of  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  A few  years  ago  we  considered  them  in- 
curable. Now  we  are  trying  to  educate  the  public  that  these  diseases  are 
curable.  Possibly  many  of  the  cures  are  remissions  but  this  is  also  true  in 
paresis. 

As  you  know,  we  contemplated  some  time  ago  transferring  fifty  epi- 
leptics of  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  to  Dixon.  Nothing  has  been 
done  except  to  make  inquiry  from  the  parents  or  correspondents  of  epileptics 
in  this  institution  as  to  their  wish  in  the  matter,  and  most  all  of  these 
persons  have  replied  and  are  anxious  to  have  their  relatives  sent  to  Dixon 
State  Colony. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  housing  only  improvable  epileptics  at  Dixon.  I think  the  time  will 
come  when  the  public  will  expect  all  the  epileptics  to  be  removed  from  Lin- 
coln. The  defectives,  delinquents  and  many  of  the  simple  feebleminded  have 
a tendency  to  tease  the  epileptic  and  really  aggravate  his  condition. 

I have  asked  a number  of  our  staff  members  to  become  interested  in 
the  housing,  feeding,  working,  and  exercising  of  the  epileptic  and  I remem- 
ber very  distinctly  how  one  member  advised  me  several  years  ago,  that  all 
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new  medical  men  coming  into  the  institution  pass  thru  a cycle  o£  wanting 
to  cure  the  epileptic  just  like  children  with  measles  but  we  get  over  that 
as  we  work  on  in  the  institution.  In  other  words,  we  soon  become  institu- 
tionalized. 

I am  sure  that  a special  institution  could  give  special  attention  to  diet, 
exercise  and  re-education,  to  select  patients  for  treatment,  especially  sedative 
treatment,  collect  valuable  data  and  send  out  literature  into  homes  of 
epileptics,  advising  them  how'  to  best  cure  and  treat  their  unfortunate 
relatives. 


A STUDY  OF  EPILEPTICS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 

Realizing  that  employment  of  epileptic  patients  is  a fundamental  need 
in  their  treatment,  the  neurological  clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  has  made  a careful  and  detailed  study  of  a number  of  patients 
capable  of  self-support  to  determine  whether  a greater  number  of  openings 
might  not  be  secured  for  them  than  actual  statistics  indicate  as  now  being 
available. 

The  fact,  that  preliminary  inquiries  of  such  epileptics  already  employed, 
showed  that  their  employers  considered  them  able  workmen  and  capable  of 
self-support,  although  barred  from  ordinary  avenues  of  industry  because  of 
their  special  handicap,  clearly  portrayed  the  necessity  for  such  a study. 

The  detailed  study  was  arranged  in  the  hope  that  data  of  medical  and 
social  significance  might  be  found  which  would  indicate  the  possibility  of 
overcoming  their  handicap  so  that  these  patients  might  look  forward  to  self- 
support. 

A general  survey  of  the  epileptic  patients  was  made.  They  were  classi- 
fied into  three  groups:  patients,  not  only  epileptic,  hut  feeble-minded  or 
Insane;  patients  who  have  attacks  so  seldom  that  they  are  very  little  handi- 
capped and  patients  who  are  too  sane  and  too  capable  to  need  segregation 
unless  for  occasional  brief  periods.  The  last  group  was  found  to  be  by  far 
the  largest. 

During  the  year  1916,  9 per  cent  of  the  total  number  treated  at  the 
clinic  were  epileptics.  This  unusually  large  percentage  clearly  shows  the 
need  for  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  as  well 
as  social  workers  and  laymen. 

One  hundred  patients  were  picked  from  all  of  the  aforesaid  classes  for 
intensive  study.  The  hundred  represent  a generous  mixture  of  the  three 
classes.  The  age  of  the  patients  varied  from  nine  to  fifty  years,  the  largest 
number  being  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years.  Forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  patients  were  males  and  forty-six  females. 

Forty-five  per  cent  were  Americans  and  14  per  cent  were  Irish-Americans. 
The  highest  per  cent  of  any  other  nationality  was  five.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  were  single  and  17  per  cent  married. 

The  educational  survey  of  the  hundred  patients  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bilities of  schooling  this  class  of  unfortunates.  One  patient  was  a normal 
school  graduate;  7 per  cent  were  students  in  high  school;  18  per  cent  were 
graduates  of  grammar  schools;  55  per  cent  ranged  from  the  fourth  through 
the  ninth  grammar  grades;  6 per  cent  had  additional  education.  Including 
evening  commercial  and  industrial  courses;  11  per  cent  had  had  schooling  in 
foreign  countries,  ranging  from  the  high  school  to  the  unrecorded  grades. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  patients  had  achieved  a relative  satisfactory  in- 
dustrial standing.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  industrial  charts  is  that 
a large  per  cent  of  these  were  the  graduates  of  grammar  schools  or  were  in 
the  last  year  when  leaving  school.  Three  were  high  school  graduates  and 
one  was  a normal  school  graduate.  Several  also  had  vocational  training. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  advisability  of  training  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

The  need  of  provision  for  adequate  special  instruction  of  this  group  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  scholarship  of  some  of  these  patients 
was  above  the  average,  it  was  necessary  to  debar  them  from  school  because 
of  the  effect  an  attack  had  upon  the  other  students. 

The  effect  of  these  attacks  makes  the  attendance  of  this  sort  of  student 
Irregular.  This  also  shows  the  need  for  special  training. 
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Vocational  training  was  suggested  for  one  set  of 
because  of  the  physical  or  mental  equipment,  would  not  belong  in  the  afore 
said  erouns  yet  who  are  not  suitable  for  institutional  care  and  need  train- 


said  groups,  yet 

Thirty-eTglit°per  cent  of  the  patients  were  reported  as  having  “grand 
mal”  (severe  seizure  With  loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  etc.),  b per 
cent  had  “petit  mal”  (a  momentary  period  of  unconsciousness  resembling 
absentmindedness) : 44  per  cent  had  “grand”  and  “petit  mal’  attacks;  9 per 
cent  had  “grand  mal”  and  “equivalents”  (temporary  psyciiic  disturbances  of 
various  sorts);  and  3 per  cent  had  “petit  mal”  and  “equivalents.’ 

Tlie  investigation  showed  the  greater  number  of  positions  were  lost  on 
account  of  the  character  and  frequency  of  attacks  rather  than  because  of 
iiisfficisiicy. 

The  investigation  of  the  frequency  of  the  attacks  disclosed  the  attacks 
ranged  from  five  a day  to  one  in  three  years.  The  largest  per  cent  of  the 
patients — forty-six — were  averaging  eight  attacks  a month. 

Out  of  the  hundred  patients,  fifteen  were  under  the  working  age,  fourteen 
years.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-five  patients,  seven  Were  not  wage-earners. 

A number  of  the  patients  had  small  business  of  their  own.  A number 
were  shippers,  packers  and  newsboys,  who  w'ere  working  for  other  people, 
yet  in  an  independent  fashion,  and  were  able  to  hold  their  jobs  for  con- 
siderable periods.  Thirty-one,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  patients  were  self- 
supporting;  23  per  cent  contributed  regularly  to  the  support  of  others;  25 
per  cent  were  periodically  self-supporting;  15  per  cent  contributed  periodically 
to  the  support  of  others;  4 per  cent  contributed  regularly  toward  self-support; 
33  per  cent  contributed  periodically  toward  self-support. 

The  average  wage  of  14  per  cent  of  the  patients  was  between  ten  and 
fifteen  dollars  a Week;  the  average  of  fifty-one  and  five-tenths  per  cent  was 
between  five  and  ten  dollars  a week;  the  average  wage  of  34  per  cent  was 
between  one  and  five  dollars  a week. 

A detailed  study  was  made  of  the  thirty-one  patients  who  w-ere  self- 
supporting.  Twenty-nine  had  “grand  mal”  attacks;  two  had  “petit  mal” 
attacks;  five  had  “equivalents”  in  addition  to  the  “grand  mal”  and  “petit 
mal”  attacks.  Twenty-six  had  attacks  in  the  daytime  only;  five  had  attacks 
at  night  only;  six  had  attacks  both  day  and  night.  Nineteen  had  from  one 
to  three  attacks  a month;  five  had  only  six  or  less  attacks  a year;  two  had 
one  or  two  attacks  a week;  five  had  one  or  two  attacks  a day. 

Twenty-six  were  the  only  members  in  the  family  who  had  attacks.  Nine 
of  the  patients  had  a family  history  of  alcoholism.  Seven  of  them  gave  a 
family  history  of  tuberculosis;  six  of  mlgrane;  four  gave  a history  of  definite 
epileptic  attacks;  three  of  cancer;  one  of  fuges;  and  one  of  insanity. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  been  teamsters.  Many  of  them 
kept  these  positions  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  but  12  per  cent  of  them 
lost  their  places  because  of  attacks  while  at  work.  Sixteen  per  cent  were 
messengers  and  seven  lost  their  places  because  of  the  attacks.  Ten  per  cent 
were  employed  in  various  kinds  of  farm  work.  While  it  is  natural  to  believe 
this  would  be  their  fieid  the  data  shows  that  over  half  of  these  patients  were 
discharged  because  of  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  attacks  and  not 
because  of  inefficiency. 

Nine  per  cent  were  domestic  servants.  More  than  half  lost  their  places 
because  of  the  attacks.  Seven  and  five-tenths  were  clerks.  One-half  lost 
their  places.  Seven  per  cent  were  nursery  maids.  All  but  one  lost  their 
places.  Others  worked  in  power  mills  and  shoe  factories.  Still  others  w'orked 
as  firemen,  stationary^  engineers  and  tree  climbers. 

The  study  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  percentage  of  patients  in 
dangerous  occupations  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
epileptics  in  industry  in  general.  The  survey  of  the  industrial  history 
showed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  length  of  service  depends 
more  upon  the  freedom  from  attacks  than  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  patient 
or  the  character  of  the  occupation;  that  there  is  a large  number  of  patients 
in  the  community  of  sufficient  economic  efficiency  to  earn  a living  if  placed 
In  suitable  position  and  relieved  of  fear  of  loss  of  job.  A great  factor  in  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  a patient  is  his  or  her  fear  of  losing  the  job. 
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Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  study  justifies  an  experiment  in 
the  treatment  of  epileptics  such  as  has  been  developed  for  other  handicapped 
patients,  the  blind,  etc.,  the  report  suggests  small  shops  for  selected  groups 
of  patients,  where  they  can  be  given  employment  in  spite  of  their  attacks; 
that  patients  be  chosen  from  those  who  are  much  discouraged  about  their 
inability  to  earn  because  of  the  attacks  and  yet  who  have  ability;  and  that 
the  experiment  be  therapeutic  rather  than  economic,  at  present. 

The  kindiy  cooperation  which  the  employers  have  shown,  the  report  con- 
cludes, gives  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  ultimately  many  patients  may 
be  engaged  in  general  community  industries  without  need  of  concealing  their 
disease. 


GOVERNOR  VISITS  INSTITUTIONS. 

Complying  with  the  Constitution,  which  requires  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  make  certain  visits  to  the  State  Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, 
Governor  Lowden  began  a tour  of  inspection  on  August  6. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  ot  the  trip  to  make  a detail  study  of  each  insti- 
tution, but  to  get  a general  idea  ot  its  physical  condition  and  of  the  work 
which  it  has  in  hand  for  the  betterment  ot  the  service  to  the  public  and  the 
patients. 

The  Governor  was  accompanied  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Charles  PI.  Tliorne,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Charities, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen. 

Notice  of  his  coming  was  given  in  each  case  only  a short  time  before  his 
arrival  so  as  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  managing  officer.  No  ceremony 
whatsoever  attended  his  visits. 

The  first  institution  was  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
where  the  matter  of  a new  building,  provided  for  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
was  so  apparent  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  on  it.  The 
Governor  visited  ail  the  operating  rooms  and  inspected  a number  of  the  wards 
where  bed  patients  were  housed.  The  dangers  from  fire  in  this  old  structure 
are  clear.  The  quality  of  the  work  being  done  and  the  number  of  patients 
receiving  treatment  were  commented  upon.  The  Governor  had  a word  of 
encouragement  for  physicians  and  employees  wherever  he  w'ent. 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  located  in  the  Cook  County  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  was  next  on  the  list.  This  institution,  w'bich  is  a conception 
of  the  new  Department  ot  Public  Welfare,  made  a most  favorable  impression 
because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  it  is  doing  and  the  practical 
results  which  it  is  bound  to  secure  in  the  course  ot  a short  time. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  1900  Marshall  Boulevard  was  in- 
spected next. 

Two  hours  were  spent  at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital,  where  the  shortage 
of  help,  the  work  in  the  department  of  occupational  therapy,  the  old  main 
building  which  has  heen  condemned  so  often  as  a fire  hazard,  and  a number 
of  proposed  improvements  were  given  close  considerations.  What  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  by  means  ot  occupational  therapy  for  large  numbers  of  patients 
of  the  State  hospital  was  explained.  Prom  an  economical  standpoint  aione 
it  w'as  showm  that  the  training  of  insane  patients  to  do  something,  however 
iinmaterial  it  might  be,  w'ould  result  in  great  saving  to  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation  of  standards  of  living  both  tor  the  patients  and  the 
employees. 

On  the  following  day  the  itinerary  took  in  the  Elgin  State  Hospital,  State 
Training  School  for  Girls,  and  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys.  Further 
emphasis  on  occupational  therapy,  the  employment  of  patients,  the  develop- 
ment of  non-restraint  and  non-seclusion  and  the  extension  of  libertv  to 
patients  w-as  laid  by  the  visit  to  Elgin. 

At  the  State  School  for  Girls,  the  Governor  vistied  each  ot  the  school 
rooms  and  made  a few  remarks  to  the  pupils  who  in  turn,  through  one  of 
their  number,  offered  greetings  and  welcome.  In  this  institution  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  w'as  likewise  endorsed.  The  Governor  saw  the  handy  work 
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of  the  girl  painters,  the  girl  dairy  keepers,  farmers  and  gardeners.  He  saw 
a demonstration  of  the  liberty  which  is  granted  in  this  institution,  when  he 
saw  a large  number  of  the  girls  at  work  in  the  fields  and  gardens  and  in  other 
places  where  escape  would  be  easy.  The  records  of  the  institution  showed  on 
that  day  that  there  was  only  one  girl  missing  on  escape  and  that  the  average 
number  of  escapes  during  the  last  three  months  was  less  than  five  per  month, 
all  of  whom  except  the  one  had  either  returned  voluntarily  or  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  institution. 

At  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  the  regiment  turned  out  for  dress 
parade  and  the  Butt’s  manual  to  music  of  the  band.  Before  leaving  this 
institution  the  Governor  visited  each  of  the  farm  colonies  and  spoke  a few 
words  of  encouragement  and  of  his  gratification  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
institution  and  of  the  boys  themselves. 

Thursday,  August  8,  the  Dixon  Colony  for  Epileptics  was  the  only  insti- 
tution visited.  Here  the  Governor  saw  forty  paroled  men  from  the  Joliet 
prison,  working  as  laborers  at  various  occupations.  Thirty  of  the  men  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  large  sewer  for  which  the  State  was 
unable  to  secure  bids  from  private  contractors.  The  Governor  addressed  the 
men  in  their  quarters,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  work  they 
were  engaged  in  and  impressing  upon  them  that  if  they  kept  the  faith  and 
the  terms  of  their  parole,  it  would  make  it  much  easier  for  the  other  men  in 
the  prison  and  to  secure  extension  of  parole  and  liberties  to  men  who  have 
come  into  conflict  with  the  law. 

On  Monday,  August  12,  the  Governor  saw  the  Watertown  State  Hospital 
and  noted  with  gratification  that  this  institution  likewise  is  developing  the 
industrial  side.  On  the  next  day  the  Peoria  State  Hospital  was  inspected, 
where  like  results  were  noted.  The  day  ended  with  a brief  visit  to  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

The  following  week  included  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Normal, 
the  Pontiac  reformatory,  the  Joliet  prison,  the  Soldiers’  Widows’  Home  at 
Wilmington,  and  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  At  the  two  penal  institu- 
tions Mr.  John  L.  Whitman,  superintendent  of  prisons,  joined  the  party. 

At  the  Joliet  prison,  w'ere  present  the  three  commissioners  who  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  new  prison  plant,  namely,  James  W. 
Patten,  Col.  John  Lambert  and  Congressman  Ira  C.  Copley. 

As  this  is  written,  the  three  institutions  in  Jacksonville,  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Quincy,  the  Alton  State  Hospital,  Anna  State  Hospital,  Chester  State 
prison,  Chester  State  Plospital  are  yet  to  be  visited. 


CENTRAL  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION  HELPS  ST.  CHARLES 

BOYS. 


At  its  July  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Howard  Asso- 
ciation, voted  to  employ  a representative  for  service  in  assisting  the  boys 
released  from  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Division  of 
Paroles,  as  it  was  realized  the  State  does  not  employ  a sufficient  number  of 
parole  officers  to  investigate  and  properly  supervise  all  the  boys  who  are 
released  from  that  institution. 

For  this  service,  the  Central  Howard  Association  has  employed  Miss 
Amelia  McNaughton,  a graduate  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. Miss  McNaughton  began  work  July  1,  and  is  giving  her  whole  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  home  conditions  of  such  boys  as  are  designated 
by  Colonel  Adams. 


view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  homes  are  sadly  broken,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  careful  investigation  should  be  made  to  determine 
Whether  a boy  should  return  to  his  own  home,  or  whether  a new  home  and 
environment  should  be  found. 


It  will  also  be  possible,  with  the  operation  of  this  agency,  to  e^-ercise 

'during  the  period  of  theVr  sur- 

veiiiance  by  the  State. 
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It  is  apparent  that  these  boys  should  have,  at  least,  as  much  supervision 
as  the  older  men  under  parole,  and  should  be  required  to  report  regularly, 
and  have  their  reports  verified,  either  by  an  employer,  or  by  such  a “First 
Friend"  as  the  Central  Howard  Association  will  be  for  those  whom  it  assists. 

This  work  of  the  voluntary  agency  will  demonstrate  the  desirability  of 
the  State  employing  a larger  number  of  parole  visitors  lor  these  boys. 


A SUBSTANTIAL  FLAG. 

Last  winter  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital  built  a very  beautiful  cement 
flag  in  front  of  the  administration  building.  This  flag  is  Illuminated  at  night 
by  electric  lights.  It  has  attracted  very  much  attention  and  the  forms  in 
which  it  was  cast  have  been  requested  by  a number  of  communities.  The 
city  of  Kankakee  laid  one  of  these  flags  in  front  of  the  court  house.  This 
was  dedicated  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations. 


UNIFORM  STATE  HOSPITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  has  inaugurated  a most 
worthy  undertaking;  namely,  that  of  establishing  uniformity  of  classification 
of  mental  diseases  in  the  state  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  A com- 
mittee has  been  at  work  upon  this  subject  lor  some  time  and  has  submitted 
a report  which  it  is  hoped  all  of  the  state  hospitals  of  the  country  will 
approve. 

So  far  as  the  Illinois  service  is  concerned  the  classification  proposed  is 
very  much  like  the  one  it  has  used  for  several  years.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  under  consideration  the  adoption  of  the  new  classifica- 
tion. The  department  is  in  favor  of  the  idea  and  has  offered  several  sug- 
gestions lor  changes. 


EXPLOSION  OF  COOKING  UTENSILS. 


Recently  the  managing  officer  of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital  reported 
the  violent  explosion  of  a copper  kettle  in  one  of  the  kitchens.  Fortunately 
no  one  was  near  and  no  injury  to  any  person  resulted.  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  has  not  been  determined. 

In  making  his  report,  the  managing  officer  referred  to  the  fact  that 
originally  these  kettles  were  provided  with  safety  valves,  but  that  a former 
chief  engineer  had  removed  them  lor  reasons  of  his  own. 

About  a year  ago  a similar  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  the  kitchens  of 
the  Anna  State  Hospital  and  a patient  who  was  working  near  the  kettle  was 
seriously  injured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  of  this  kettle  was  never 
determined.  ... 

This  explosion  at  Kankakee,  taken  in  consideration  with  that  at  Anna, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  a general  report  to  all  the  institutions  with  recom- 
mendation that  each  managing  officer  have  all  his  cooking  utensils  thoroughly 
surveyed  and  protective  and  safety  devices  installed.  A copy  of  the  letter  on 
this  subject  follows; 

To  Managing  Officers  of  all  Institutions: 

Subject — Explosion  of  kettles  in  kitchens. 

August  5,  1018. 


1.  Kankakee  State  Hospital  reports  the  explosion  on  July  31  of  a large  copper 
kettle.  Fortunately  no  one  was  near  and  the  property  damage  was  not  small. 

2.  Some  time  ago  a copper  kettle  exploded  at  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  seriously 

injuring  a patient.  , , 

3.  The  cause  of  neither  explosion  is  definitely  known. 

4.  Doctor  Cohn,  commenting  on  the  accident  at  his  hospital,  notes  that  these 
kettles  used  to  be  equipped  with  safety  valves,  but  an  engineer,  for  reasons  of  his 


own,  removed  them.  , ^ i * m 

5 The  makers  of  such  equipment  generally  have  a good  reason  for  installing 
safety  devices  and  the  managing  officer  should  never  permit  engineers  or  employees 
to  remove  them  without  the  sanction  of  someone  who  is  competent  to  pass  on  the 


question. 
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6.  These  explosions  should  serve  to  cause  you  to  make  a careful  inspection  of 
your  kettles,  the  installation  of  safety  devices,  such  as  safety  valves  and  particu- 
larly to  prohibit  patients  from  manipulating  the  valves. 

7.  One  very  common  fault,  found  in  all  kitchens,  is  tlie  disposition  of  cooks  t^ 
turn  on  more  steam  than  should  be  used,  in  tlie  expectation  of  cooking  the  lood 
Quicker.  The  result  is  dangerous  and  the  food  poorly  cooked. 

8.  Please  give  this  subject  your  immediate  and  most  painstaking  attention. 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Director. 


DOCTOR  NOBORU  ISHIDA  VISITS  ILUNOIS. 

During  June,  Illinois  was  honored  by  a visit  from  Dr.  Noboru  Ishida, 
official  delegate  of  the  Imirerial  Japanese  government  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  in  Chicago.  While 
in  this  country  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  institutions  for  the  care  of  mental 
casts.  He  was  very  greatly  interested  in  what  Illinois  was  doing  for  its 
insane  and  feeble-minded.  The  non-restraint  and  non-seclusion  system  which 
prevails  in  his  own  country,  he  found  on  a very  much  larger  scale  in  the 
hospitals  of  Illinois.  He  visited  a number  of  the  Illinois  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  progress  which  this  State  was  evidently  making  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  its  dependent  classes. 

Dr.  Ishida  attended  the  sessions  of  the  association  and  became  acquainted 
with  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


AN  AFFLUENT  FARM  LABORER. 

Recently  there  applied  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals  of  Illinois,  a young 
man  asking  for  a position  as  farm  laborer.  In  addition  to  the  salary  w'hlch 
he  demanded,  he  requested  a garage  for  his  Ford,  a stall  and  shed  for  his 
horse  and  a shed  for  his  piano  box  buggy.  This  might  seem  to  be  a some- 
what strange  request,  but  it  was  very  modest  in  comparison  with  the  climax 
which  was,  that  the  superintendent  should  certify  that  his  presence  at  the 
institution  was  of  such  vital  necessity  that  his  exemption  board  might  put 
him  into  the  deferred  classification  and  rate  him  as  a soldier  of  the  harvest 
fieids  rather  than  of  Flanders  fields.  The  superintendent  in  reporting  the 
case  concluded,  “he  evidently  is  not  inclined  to  keep  his  rendezvous  v.'ith 
death.” 


THE  WILD  BOY  OF  THE  SIDE  SHOW. 

Recently  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society,  took  from  a side 
show  exhibition  of  one  of  the  Chicago  summer  parks,  a weak  minded  seven 
year  old  lad  who  Was  being  exhibited  as  a wild  boy.  The  exhibitors  w’ere 
arrested  and  prosecuted.  It  developed  that  the  father  was  getting  twenty-five 
dollars  a week  for  the  use  of  this  feeble-minded  boy. 

The  public  is  very  familiar  with  the  freaks  of  nature  which  are  exhibited 
at  county  fairs,  circuses  and  summer  parks.  Recently  we  have  come  to 
understand  that  these  freaks  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  feeble-minded 
persons.  The  laws  of  our  State  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  such  people.  These 
laws  should  be  enforced  strictly  and  every  exhibition  of  this  kind  should  be 
stopped  by  the  authorities.  It  developed  in  this  case  the  boy  was  placed 
in  a heavy  cage  and  Was  carefully  trained  to  go  through  his  wild  stunts  when 
the  que  was  given  him.  He  worked  at  this  tor  many  hours  a day. 

An  illuming  incident  followed  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  this  boy’s 
parents.  The  father  and  mother  were  placed  on  probation  for  two  years  and 
the  story  was  given  wide  publicity  in  the  newspapers.  Confidence  men  who 
are  always  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  take  other  people’s  nionev  have 
Rarned  to  liunt  out  those  of  the  community  who  are  possessor’s  ‘ of  In- 

that''thrnarp'^nt«  ‘“tellect.  Two  confidence  men  concluded 

parents  of  this  boy  were  not  only  avaricious  but  likewise  of  feeble 
went  to  his  house  and  offered  him  a ?10  000  farm  in 
Michigan  for  $4,000.  The  father  said  he  was  a poor  man  and  had  Lfy  saved 
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$2,100.  The  confidence  men  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  this  sum  and  wait 
for  the  rest.  The  father  went  to  his  bank  and  drew  out  the  money;  he  placed 
it  in  his  bureau  drawer  while  the  two  men  drew  up  the  papers.  A con- 
troversy arose  and  the  two  men  went  to  consult  a lawyer.  After  waiting  a 
long  while  for  their  return  he  investigated  the  bureau  drawer  and  found  a 
roll  of  tissue  paper  in  the  place  of  his  currency. 


AN  ACTIVE  STATE  HOSPITAL 

The  Chicago  State  Hospital  at  Dunning  is  not  only  one  of  the  very 
largest  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  but  one  of  the  most  active. 
In  numbers  admitted  and  discharged  and  deaths,  only  the  hospitals  serving 
New  York  City  exceed  it.  The  records  clerk’s  report  for  May,  June  and  July 
show  that  444  patients  were  admitted  during  those  three  months  and  that 
304  were  discharged.  In  that  time  Were  167  deaths,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
due  to  paresis  and  thirty-eight  to  tuberculosis.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
patients  were  paroled.  During  the  three  months  sixty-three  paroled  patients 
were  returned,  which  indicated  a gain  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  in  the 
matter  of  parole.  The  high  death  rate  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  patients  reach  the  hospital  in  a very  weakened  condition. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  patients  to  be  brought  into  this  hospital  on 
stretchers  within  a few  hours  of  their  death. 

Following  is  a combined  summary  of  the  record  clerk’s  report  for  these 
three  months: 


Admitted. 

Re-admitted. 

Foreign  born. 

Male 

247 

Male 

2.6 

Male 

. 122 

Female  

197 

Female  

24 

Female  

. 97 

Total  

444 

Total  

49 

Total 

. 219 

Discharged — 

Discharged. 

recovered. 

Male 

187 

Male 

40 

Female  

117 

Female  

23 

Total  

304 

Total  

63 

Died. 

Due  to  paresis. 

Due  to  tuberculosis. 

Male 

92 

Male 

24 

Male 

. 20 

Female  

75 

Female  

8 

Female  

. 18 

Total  

167 

Total 

32 

Total  

. 38 

Returned  from 

Returned 

from 

Paroled. 

Escaped. 

parents. 

escape. 

Male 

152 

Male 

140 

Male 

. 40 

Male 

. . . 91 

Female  

133 

Female  

9 

Female  

. 23 

Female  . . . 

7 

Total  

286 

Total  

149 

Total  

. 63 

Total  . . . 

. ..  98 

ILLINOIS  SUPERINTENDENTS  HOLD  CONFERENCE. 

Illinois  entertained  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  at 
Chicago  June  4-7  inclusive.  The  superintendents  of  all  the  State  hospitals  of 
Illinois  and  the  heads  of  various  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  attended  many  of  the  sessions.  On  the  fifth  the  superintendents 
held  a conference  with  the  Director  and  division  heads  of  the  department  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  their  institutions.  The  discussion  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  shortage  of  help  and  means  for  improving 
the  situation. 


PAROLED  MEN  HELP  OUT  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

Paroled  men  from  the  State  prisons  are  helping  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  solving  a number  of  their  labor  difficulties.  The  first  paroled  men 
vere  sent  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Quincy.  Nine  men  in  ail  were  paroled 
to  the  superintendent  of  that  institution.  He  reports  very  remarkable  suc- 
cess with  these  men  and  they  evidently  have  been  satisfied.  Next  nine  men 
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were  sent  to  the  Dixon  colony  at  Dixon  to  assist  in  farm,  garden  and  dairy 
work.  One  of  these  men  broke  faith  and  left. 

The  long  promised  extension  of  the  street  car  track  to  the  Alton  State 
Hospital  has  been  made  possible  by  the  services  of  thirty-five  paroled  men 
from  the  Chester  prison.  The  street  railroad  company,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, agreed  to  build  the  extension  of  this  line  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  hospital  is  located.  The  subway  under  the  C.  & A.  and  the  viaduct 
over  the  Burlington  tracks  were  completed  early  last  winter,  but  the  company 
pleaded  inability  to  get  laborers  to  put  up  the  trolley  lines  and  lay  the 
track.  The  paroled  men  from  Chester  have  turned  the  trick.  By  the  time 
this  issue  reaches  its  readers,  the  street  car  line,  almost  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Alton  State  Hospital,  Will  have  been  completed.  These  men  were  paroled 
to  the  manager  of  the  company  at  a wage  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Sleeping  accommodations  and  board  were 
arranged  for  at  the  State  Hospital,  the  men  reimbursing  the  hospital  for  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance. 

At  the  Dixon  State  Colony  the  opening  of  the  women’s  buildings  have 
been  prevented  for  several  months  by  the  failure  of  the  State  to  secure  bids 
from  the  general  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  sewer.  Finally  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  undertook  the  construction  of  this  sewer  by 
paroled  men.  Thirty  men  began  work  on  this  job  August  5 and  it  is  pro- 
ceeding very  satisfactorily.  One  of  the  buildings  designed  for  patients  was 
empty  but  was  furnished.  The  men  have  been  quartered  in  this  building  and 
have  been  getting  along  very  nicely. 

Alter  these  two  jobs  are  completed  the  gangs  will  be  scattered.  The 
State  will  keep  some  of  them  and  the  rest  will  be  paroled  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  Agency,  for  work  in  war  industries.  All  the  men  are 
making  good  wages  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  them  as  good 
maintenance  as  laborers  are  receiving  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  work 
at  Alton  will  solve  a great  difficulty  there,  because  it  will  give  street  car 
accommodations  for  employees  of  the  hospital  and  friends  of  the  patients. 
At  Dixon  it  will  enable  the  State  to  open  the  section  reserved  for  w'omen  and 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  that  institution  by  about  250. 


ONE  PATIENT  AT  ALTON  WAS  A SOLDIER. 


The  Alton  State  Hospital  has  one  patient  wno  is  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  been  bedfast  since  he  entered  that  institution  last  October. 
Commenting  on  this  case.  Dr.  Zeller,  the  superintendent  says,  “I  often  think 
how  little  we  do  for  these  people  yet  here  is  a family  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude. I think  that  her  reference  to  the  discontinuance  to  the  use  of  the 
German  language  is  a refined  and  patriotic  interpretation  of  national  ethics.” 
Dr.  Zeller  then  submits  a copy  of  letters  he  has  just  received  from  members 
of  the  family  of  this  patient.  These  letters  read  as  follows: 


Belleville,  Illinois,  June  *7,  ISIS. 

Dr.  Geo.  Zeller,  Manager. 

Dear  Sir  : I visited  my  father  last  Saturday  but  failed  to  see  you  as  you  were 
out  of  town.  I was  surprised  to  find  my  father  so  well  and  quiet.  Especially  for  a 
man  as  old  as  he. 

You  can  certainly  be  proud  of  the  Alton  State  Hospital.  I shall  recommend  it 
whenever  I can.  It  is  only  a pity  the  car  line  does  not  extend  further  out.  Please 
be  so  kind  and  have  the  enclosed  letter  read  to  my  father  by  some  one.  He  under- 
stands the  German  better  but  since  our  country  has  entered  into  war  with  Germany 
we  have  dropped  the  German  language  and  ho  can  understand  the  English  fairly 
well.  Thanking  you.  I remain. 

Respectfully, 


^ „ Belleville,  Illinois,  S8,  JVJ8. 

Mr.  Benry  Damm,  Sr.  ’ 

Grandpa  and  Father:  We  congratulate  you  to-day  on  your  eighty-third 

soon  aaain"'^  '‘m’  be  out  doors 

soon  again.  Some  of  these  days  we  will  come  to  see  you  again. 

With  love  and  best  wishes.  Goodbye. 

Your  daughter  and  grandchildren, 


(Signed)  Kathertn  Geminn. 
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Views,  interior  and  exterior,  of  Cook  County's  Hospital  Car. 
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YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  Department  o£  Public  Welfare  has  continued  the  policy  established 
in  former  years  of  objecting  to  the  presence  of  young  children  in  the  alms- 
houses. Miss  Elizabeth  Jack,  inspector  of  institutions,  has  been  reporting 
as  she  has  found  them  in  her  visits  to  the  county  almshouses.  Rather  an 
exceptional  case  was  reported  from  the  Macon  county  almshouse  where 
there  were  seven  young  boys,  two  of  seven  years,  one  of  six  years,  two  of 
fourteen  years  and  two  of  twelve  years.  These  boys  had  been  going  to 
school  and  had  been  receiving  excellent  care  and  attention  by  the  matron  of 
the  county  jail.  Their  environment  was  good  but  they  had  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  that  was  institutional  and  to  associate  w’ith  adult  men  from 
whom  it  was  not  at  all  likely  they  were  learning  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  excellent  care  they  were  receiving  from  the  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
the  department  felt  that  these  boys  should  be  removed  from  the  almshouse. 
While  it  did  not  have  the  authority  and  power  to  compel  their  removal,  it 
advised  the  court  and  asked  that  they  be  sent  to  other  places. 


facts  which  the  medical  authorities  in  the  institutions  should  have  and 
should  consult  frequently. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  encouraged  the  weighing  of 
patients  and  inmates  of  the  State  charitable  institutions.  Several  of  the 
State  hospitals  have  been  weighing  their  patients  each  month  and  noting 
the  gains  and  losses  both  by  individuals  and  wards.  The  weighing  of  the 
girls  and  boys  at  tot.  Charles  and  Geneva  has  been  recommended.  These  are 

WEIGHING  PATIENTS  AND  INMATES. 


TO  TEACH  EXPRESSION  TO  THE  BLIND. 

The  teaching  of  expression  and  oratory  to  the  blind  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  new  course  of  study  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville.  This  subject  is  being  included  as  an  experiment. 


PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  CAR. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Institution  Quarterly  appeared  a description  of 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  car  which  was  built  for  Cook  County  by  the 
Chicago  Surface  Lines  for  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  County  Hospital 
to  the  Chicago,  Elgin  and  Kankakee  State  hospitals.  At  that  time  we  were 
unable  to  show  pictures  of  this  car.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  several 
views  of  this  very  excellent  improvement  in  the  service  of  the  insane. 


THE  INSANE  WHO  DIE  ABANDONED. 

The  tragedy  of  life  in  the  insane  hospital  is  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
patient  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Even  the  patient  who  enters  amid  the  tears  and  wailings  of  a family 
gradually  becomes  as  one  removed  and  with  the  passing  years  receives  less 
and  less  attention.  If  the  hospital  be  located  some  distance  from  the  place 
of  residence,  the  disposition  to  forget  is  the  greater. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  recently  compiled  the  figures  on  un- 
claimed dead  in  the  State  hospitals  of  Illinois  for  the  years  1916  and  1917. 

It  was  found  that  803  patients  died  in  those  two  years  who  had  been  so 
completely  abai^oned  that  there  was  no  one  to  claim  the  bodies  and  they 
were  buried  at  State  expense  in  the  hospital  cemetaries. 

setting  out  the  number  of  unclaimed  dead  in  each  institution  by 
year  may  be  interesting,  though  it  may  not  tell  any  special 
story.  It  IS  attached  for  what  it  is  worth: 
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Year. 

Kanka- 

kee 

State 

Ho.s- 

pital. 

Chicago 

State 

Hos- 

pital. 

Peoria 

State 

Hos- 

pital. 

Jackson- 

ville 

State 

Hos- 

pital. 

Water- 

town 

State 

Hos- 

pital. 

Anna 

State 

Hos- 

pital. 

Elgin 

Slate 

Hos- 

pital. 

Lincoln 

State 

School 

and 

Colony. 

Total. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

loiejign 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

January 

12 

2 

12 

6 

12 

4 

11 

4 

2 

5 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

91 

Febmarv 

1 

10 

1 

7 

14 

9 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

i 

1 

5 

63 

March 

8 

3 

4 

7 

10 

5 

9 

3 

2 

3 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 

72 

3 

1 

10 

6 

10 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

55 

May 

6 

6 

4 

7 

4 

in 

7 

4 

5 

10 

1 

2 

2 

5 

73 

June 

5 

9 

6 

3 

7 

g 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

64 

July 

7 

4 

4 

11 

5 

4 

1 

6 

1 

.5 

7 

8 

3 

1 

1 

4 

72 

A.ugust 

6 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

6 

4 

5 

2 

69 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

4 

1 

49 

October 
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7 

5 

7 

2 

11 

3 

7 

2 

2 

4 

6 

4 

6 

69 

November 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

7 

2 

i 

3 

51 

December 

7 

12 

7 

4 

4 

11 

2 

4 

1 

7 

2 

4 

i 

3 

2 

4 

75 

Total 

52 

68 

66 

74 

82 

90 

48 

29 

26 

48 

59 

50 

16 

18 

26 

41 

803 

GOLD  STARS  AT  ORPHANS  HOME. 

The  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Illinois  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 
are  upholding  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  were  responsible  for  that  insti- 
tution in  1869.  The  flag  of  this  institution  contains  eighty  stars  representing 
the  former  boys  of  that  school  who  are  known  to  have  enlisted.  How  many 
have  enlisted  whose  names  have  not  been  made  known  is  a question.  Of  the 
eighty  stars  on  the  flag  three  are  gold  for  the  following  boys  who  have  been 
killed  in  action: 

First — John  Henry  Bower;  this  boy  came  to  the  home  as  a baby  and 
staid  the  age  limit.  He  went  out  as  a baker  and  was  Anally  shipped  to 
France  and  was  then  placed  in  the  service  of  the  French  government  as  a 
fighting  man  and  killed  in  the  trenches  nine  months  afterwards. 

Second — Louis  Justes,  who  was  there  for  a number  of  years  and  his 
death  was  announced  as  killed  in  action  by  the  government  casualty  list 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

Third — John  Kinman,  who  was  one  of  the  high  school  boys  and  left  about 
three  years  ago,  who  was  injured  in  line  of  duty  and  died  shortly  afterward. 
He  Was  attached  to  the  S.  S.  Pittsburg.  His  sister  is  a Red  Cross  nurse  in 
France  at  this  time  and  a graduate  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  Chicago. 


MEETING  OF  STATE  HOSPITAL’S  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  Medical  Society  will  be 
held  on  October  24  and  25,  at  the  Watertown  State  Hospital.  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Foley  of  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  and  communications  relating  to  same  should  be  addressed 
accordingly. 


AN  ACTIVE  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  SOLDIERS’  HOME. 

Early  in  May,  1918,  Captain  Andrew,  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Home,  suggested  that  the  women  members  of  the  Home  start  a Red 
Cross  Fund  from  the  sale  of  old  papers  collected  from  week  to  week  from 
cottages  in  the  Home.  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Rose,  Sergeant  of  Cottage  12,  seeing 
the  need  of  a more  definite  and  safe  way  of  caring  for  this  fund,  started  a 
movement  to  organize  a Red  Cross  Auxiliary  at  the  Home.  Accordingly,  on 
June  21,  1918,  a meeting  Was  arranged  to  be  held  in  Lippincott  hall,  at  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Musselman,  president  of  the  Adams 
County  Red  Cross  Association,  attended  this  meeting  and  helped  to  organize. 
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Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Rose  elected  president,  Mrs.  Prudie  C.  Baldwin,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

We  have  continued  selling  the  papers  every  week  from  May  20,  and  to 
August  12  our  sales  have  amounted  to  $55,  besides  other  donations  amounting 
to  $30.35.  We  have  expended  $12  for  knitting  needles,  leaving  us  a balance 
of  $73.35  in  the  bank.  The  auxiliary'  has  knitted  thirty  sweaters  and  twenty- 
one  mufflers  to  date  and  expect  to  knit  many  more. 


WILL  REVISE  BRAILLE  MUSIC  SYSTEM. 

Mrs.  Helen  McDougall  James,  director  of  music  in  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  chosen  by  the  National  Association  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind  as  one  of  a committee  of  three  to  revise  and  improve  the  system  of 
Braille  music. 

Mrs.  James  will  be  assisted  in  this  work  by  Professor  Gardner  of  Boston, 
and  Miss  Carmin  of  Indianapolis. 

The  work  of  revising  the  system  of  teaching  Braille  music  to  the  blind 
is  a tremendous  task  which,  no  doubt,  will  require  the  thought  and  energy 
of  this  committee  for  at  least  one  year. 

The  National  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  on  this  committee  three  most  capable  musicians  to  revise  and  improve 
the  Braille  system. 


ONE  THOUSAND  PATIENTS  ATTEND  A FAIR. 

The  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  26,  w’as  a half-holiday  for  the  patients 
of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  More  than  one  thousand,  the  sexes  about 
equally  divided,  went  to  the  Kankakee  Inter-State  Pair.  This  is  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  patients  ever  taken  from  this  Institution  to  an  entertain- 
ment outside.  _ The  Pair  Association  very  kindly  admitted  all  free  of  charge 
and  also  furnished  without  cost  to  the  State  special  reserved  seats  in  the 
grand  stand.  There  was  no  untoward  accident  of  any  kind. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


A number  of  the  State  welfare  institutions  made  their  own  canvasses  for 
sale  of  the  Third  Liberty  loan.  Others  did  not  segregate  the  subscriptions  of 
their  employees  who  purchased  through  local  banks. 

Those  institutions  which  carried  on  their  owm  campaigns . and  kept 
account  of  their  sales  to  their  employees  made  a very  creditable  showing. 

The  sale  of  Stamps  has  been  large  in  nearly  all  of  them. 

Those  institutions  which  kept  account  report  an  aggregate  of  $135,449 
in  sales. 


Por  the  Pourth  Liberty  loan,  it  is  hoped  that  each  institution  will  or- 
ganize and  conduct  its  own  campaign  and  keep  track  of  every  sale,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a complete  and  accurate  report. 

The  following  table  shows  w’hat  those  institutions  did  in  the  Third 
Liberty  campaign  which  did  segregate  their  subscriptions: 

Elgin  state  Hospital o nnn 

Kankakee  State  Hospital ^s’nnft 

Anna  State  Hospital ss'siV 

Watertown  St.nte  Ho.spital i 9snn 

Peoria  State  Hospital 

Chester  State  Hospital 

State  School  for  Deaf 

State  School  for  Blind JJ 

t nojs  Industrial  Home  for  Blind.  . . 

Illinois  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home....  

Soldiers’  Widows’  Horae 
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Illinois  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 

Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

Joliet  State  Prison 

Chester  State  Prison 

Pontiac  State  Reformatory 


5,100 

2,850 

5,400 

13,000 

(^) 

5,750 

>5,625 


(>)  Subscriptions  not  segregated  but  pooled  with  the  canvas  of  local  community. 
(>)  Estimated ; includes  some  Thrift  Stamp  sales. 


PRIVATE  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  LICENSED. 

After  investigation  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  licensed  the 
following  private  institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervous  cases: 

The  Wilgus  Sanitarium,  Rockford — Dr.  Sidney  D.  Wilgus. 

Beverly  Farm.  Godfrey — Dr.  Wm.  H.  C.  Smith. 

Sunnybrook  Farm  Sanitarium,  Ingleside — Dr.  C.  M.  Paden. 

Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  Mildly  Insane,  Wheaton — Mrs.  E.  B.  Howe. 
Peoria  Sanitarium,  Peoria — Dr.  George  W.  Michell. 

The  Michell  Farm,  Peoria — Dr.  George  W.  Michell. 

Dr.  Weirick’s  Sanitarium,  Rockford — Dr.  C.  A.  Woirick. 

Kenilworth  Sanitarium,  Kenilworth — Dr.  Sanger  Brown. 

Bellevue  Place  Sanitariun.,  Batavia — Dr.  F.  H.  Daniels. 

Norbury  Sanitarium,  Jacksonville — Dr.  F.  P.  Norbury. 


LIST  OF  ELIGIBLES  IN  STATE  SERVICE. 

The  following  lists  of  eligibles  as  the  result  of  recent  examinations  for 
positions  in  the  State  public  welfare  institutions  have  been  published  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission: 

SENIOR  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS  (PROMOTIONAL). 

Dr.  Cora  Arminta  Matthews.  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Everett  Mayos,  Watertown  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  Oakes,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Erie  Will  Zook.  Anna  State  Ho.spital. 

Dr.  Oliver  Cody  Wise,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Leon  Morton  Ochs,  Watertown  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  John  Wesley  Robinson,  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

SENIOR  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  (ORIGINAL). 

Dr.  Herman  C.  Stevens,  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Paul  Jacob  Everhardt.  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Isidor  Perlstein,  270  North  Chicago  Avenue,  Kankakee. 

Dr.  Max  Lyon  Folk,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Mary  Izetta  Senseman,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dent  H.  Howell,  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Marselus,  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Knowles,  Alton  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Raymond  Henry  Stenger.  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Bert  Tripper,  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Trigger,  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hanson  J.  Kofoed,  2015  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Dr.  E.  Loui.se  Abbott,  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Earl  Allen  Veach,  Vienna. 

Dr.  Duncan  D.  Campbell.  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  lone  Pinney,  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Anna  Wallace,  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  FIELD  WORKERS. 

Lucy  C.  Catlin,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Bertha  Gorman,  830  South  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Bozena  Pavlik,  2646  South  Central  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Clara  Bettman,  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Emma  Taborsky,  3201  South  Harding  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Hattie  Cabrielson,  1355  46th  Place,  Chicago. 

Marie  G.  Greene,  Aurora,  City  Hall. 

Harriet  FitzGibbon,  1522  East  65th  Place,  Chicago. 

Otto  Wander,  743  South  Central  Park  Avenue.  Chicago. 

Dorothy  L.  Gary,  277  South  Cherry  Street,  Galesburg. 

Louise  L.  Rosenthal,  4404  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

John  N.  Lentz,  4229  Lake  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  STATE  HOSPITALS. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Tompkins,  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

Miss  Isabelle  Roorbach,  Elgin  State  Hospital. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  J T.  GILMOUR. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Gilmour,  one  of  the  best  known  institution  men  of  this 
continent  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  the  city  of  Toronto  July  29.  He  was 
In  his  usual  health  apparently,  until  a few  minutes  before  he  passed  away. 
Dr.  Gilmour  was  an  honored  member  of  the  medical  profession  of  Canada. 
He  held  many  positions  of  high  rank.  His  best  work  probably  was  done  as 
warden  of  the  Guelph  reformatories,  where  he  introduced  many  methods 
which  have  since  become  established  in  the  best  penal  institutions.  He  was 
a lecturer  of  note  and  had  been  heard  in  nearly  all  important  cities  in  Canada 
and  the  states.  During  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities  at  Alton  in 
1916,  he  was  a speaker  and  delivered  an  address  which  has  had  few  equals 
in  the  whole  history  of  that  organization. 


LIST  OF  CERTIFIED  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OLD  PEOPLE’S 

HOMES. 


CERTIFIED  ORPHANAGES. 

Certificate  expires  one  year  from  date  given.  Corrected  June  SO.  1918. 

1.  Addison  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Addison,  September  26,  1918. 

2.  Addison  Manual  Training  School  tor  Boys,  Addison.  September  26,  1918. 
Matron,  Helen  Voigtmann. 

3.  Amanda  Smith  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  North  Harvey.  May  6,  1918.  Vice 
president,  Mrs.  Chas.  Henrotin,  1656  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  SupL,  Adah  M. 
Waters. 

4.  Anna  B,  Millikin  Home,  Decatur,  June  10,  1918.  Superintendent,  Miss  Alice 
Caldwell. 

5.  Association  Home,  a Home  for  Dependent  Girls,  227  South  Cherry  Street, 
Galesburg,  January  15,  1918.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hookings. 

6.  Bethany  Protective  Association,  Rock  Island,  June  10,  1918.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Beth  Horn. 

7.  Beulah  Home  and  Maternity  Hospital  of  Chicago,  2142-2148  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Febrary  5,  1918.  Superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Brooks. 

8.  Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Creal  Springs,  February  10,  1918.  Superintendent,  Rev.  J.  T.  Reid,  Marion. 
Illinois. 

9.  Bohemian  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  5061  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago. 
January  2,  1918.  Superintendent,  Otto  F.  Dusek. 

10.  Bohemian  Training  School  for  Boys,  5061  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago, 
January  2,  1918.  Superintendent,  Otto  F.  Dusek. 

11.  Catherine  Ka.sper  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  June  13,  1918. 
Supermtendent,  Rev.  George  Eisenbacher. 

T c Catholic  Home  Finding  Association  of  Illinois,  Suite  500  No.  17  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Aprii  2,  1918.  Superintendent.  Maurice  R.  Reddy 

. J?-  ,?^Ptist  Children’s  Home,  Maywood,  August  3,  1918.  Superintend- 

ent, H.  N.  McGillivray, 

Foundling’s  Home,  15  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  February  11 
1918.  Superintendent.  Miss  Frances  C.  Shipman.  ^ 

15.  Chicago  Home  for  Girls,  5024  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  August  3 1918 

Superintendent,  Miss  Helen  Stevens. 

1 4.  Industrial  Home  for  Children,  Woodstock,  August  3,  1918.  Super- 

Intendent  Rev.  W.  P.  Perries,  1132  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago.  ^ 

Mary^Gera!din°  School,  DesPlaines,  August  3,  1918.  Manager.  Sister 

Mission  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  127 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  February  10,  1918.  Superintendent,  J.  Jesperson. 

Orphan  Asylum,  5120  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  February  18 
1918.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stocking.  .euiuaiy  j.o. 

Hosme'r  c'^Poner^  Home  of  Rockford,  Rockford,  February  27,  1918.  President,  Mrs. 

SuperiAtS?denrM?s°'^.  G 22.  1918. 

22.  Danish  Lutheran  Orphan  Home  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  Educatlnn 
pftS!“2"737  Belmon?iv%"nife''““"'  *==*'“=''SO,  August  8,  1918.  Secretary.  Peter  C. 

nois.JenSKu^r3"^^^^^^ 

Miss  An?e°  jTne^rdfs.  Evanston,  May  25,  1918.  Superintendent, 
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25.  ■Rdffar  County  Children’s  Home,  Paris,  July  18,  1018.  Superintendent,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Lynn. 

26.  Elirin  Children’s  Home  Association,  Elgin,  January  15,  1918.  Matron,  Mabel 
Llghtner. 

27.  Erangelical  Lutheran  Home  Finding  Society  of  Illinois,  4836-4840  W. 
Byron  Street.  Chicago,  February  20,  1918.  President,  Rev.  G.  A.  Gullixon,  2219 
North  Avenue,  Chicago, 

28.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Kinderfreund  Society  of  Illinois,  Peoria,  August  8, 
1918.  Superintendent,  Rev.  P.  Zagel. 

29.  Florence  Crittenton  Anchorage.  2615  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  February  20, 
1918.  Superintendent.  Miss  Netta  A.  Beppler. 

30.  Florence  Crittenton  Peoria  Home,  Peoria,  July  18,  1918.  Superintendent, 
Miss  Eva  C.  Heath. 

31.  Francis  Juvenile  Home  Association,  3929  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  August 
15.  1918. 

32.  Galesburg  and  Knox  County  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Galesburg,  May 

4,  1918.  Superintendent,  Miss  Abbie  E.  Gardner. 

33.  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan’s  Home  Association,  Addison,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1918.  Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  Klaus. 

34.  Girls’  Industrial  Home  of  McLean  County,  Bloomington,  June  13,  1918. 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Suttle. 

35.  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School,  Glenwood,  September  16,  1917.  Super- 
intendent, Leo  A.  Phillips. 

36.  Guardian  Angel  Home  (Third  Order  of  St.  Francis),  117  Buel  Avenue, 
Joliet,  February  21,  1918.  Superintendent,  Si.ster  Mary  Anselma. 

37.  Guardian  Angel  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Peoria,  July  16,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Sister  Teresa. 

38.  Guardian  Angel  Training  School  for  Boys,  Peoria,  July  16,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Sister  Teresa. 

39.  Home,  The.  Girard,  April  26,  1918.  Superintendent,  H.  O.  Appleman. 

40.  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Peoria,  April  15,  1918.  Superintendent,  Mother 
Mary  of  St.  Roberta. 

41.  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Colored  Girls,  4900  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago, 
December  16,  1917.  Superintendent,  Anna  Fitzpatrick. 

42.  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Grace  and  Racine  Streets,  Chicago,  August  15, 
1918.  President  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Charles. 

43.  Hudelson  Baptist  Orphanage,  Irvington,  April  6,  1918.  Rev.  Alfred  C. 
Kelley. 

44.  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society,  209  South  State  Street,  Chicago, 
May  25,  1918.  Superintendent,  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds. 

45.  Illinois  Technical  School  for  Colored  Girls,  4900  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago, 
December  16,  1917.  Superintendent,  Anna  Fitzpatrick. 

46.  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  of  Chicago,  800  Seldon  Street,  Chicago,  April 
13,  1918.  Superintendent,  Miss  Ruth  Berolzheimer. 

47.  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Aurora,  May  26,  1918.  Superintendent. 

48.  Ketteler  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  June  13,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Rev.  George  Eisenbacher. 

49.  Life  Boat  Rescue  Home,  Hinsdale,  January  21,  1918.  Matron,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Claugh. 

50.  Lincoln  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Springfield,  July  16,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Eva  Monroe. 

51.  Lisle  Indu.strial  School  for  Girls,  Lisle,  June  13,  1918.  Superintendent,  Rev. 
Procop  Neuzil. 

52.  Lisle  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  Lisle,  June  13,  1918.  Superintend- 
ent, Rev.  Procop  Neuzil. 

53.  Louise  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Homewood  R.  P.  D.,  June  28,  1918. 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDonald. 

54.  McDonough  County  Orphanage,  Macomb,  August  8,  1918.  President,  Dr.  D. 

5.  Adams ; Matron,  Josie  M.  Westfall. 

65.  Mary  A.  Lawrence  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls,  Springfield,  July  16, 
1918.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Eva  Monroe. 

56.  Mason  Deaconess  Home  and  Baby  Fold,  Normal,  January  31,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Mrs.  T.  W.  Asher. 

57.  Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage,  Like  Bluff,  August  3,  1918.  Superintend- 
ent, Mrs.  T.  W.  Asher. 

57.  Methodi.st  Deaconess  Orphanage,  Lake  Bluff,  August  3,  1918.  Superintend- 
ent, Miss  Lucy  J.  Judson. 

58.  Mt.  Carmel  Faith  Missionary  Training  Home  and  Orphanage  of  the  Brethre* 
in  Christ.  Morrison,  December  1,  1917.  Superintendent.  Mrs.  Kate  Bollinger. 

59.  Nachusa  Lutheran  Orphanage,  Nachusa,  January  1,  1918.  Superintendent, 
J.  A.  McCulloch,  Dixon.  Illinois. 

60.  Norwegian  Luther  Cliildren’s  Home  Society,  Edison  Park,  June  9,  1918, 
President,  Rev.  Lars  Harriaonville,  1406' North  Washtenaw  Avenue,  Chicago.  Man- 
ager, I.  J.  Nelson. 

61.  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child.  107  East  Lawrence  Avenue,  Springfield, 
August  3,  1918,  House  Mother,  Sister  (ieraldine. 

62.  Orphan  Asylum  for  Southern  Illinois  at  Cairo,  Cairo,  June  30,  1918.  Mrs. 
Corena  M.  Thistlewood,  437  26th  St. 

63.  Orphans’  Home  and  Farm  School  of  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Augustina 
Synod.  Lynn  Center,  June  30,  1918.  Matron,  Emily  Classen. 

64.  (Orphans’  Home  Association  of  the  South  Illinois  District  of  the  Germam 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  Hoyleton,  April  8,  1918.  Superintendent,  J.  H. 
Koenig. 
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05.  Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls,  Park  Ridge.  August  3,  1918.  Agent,  W.  H. 
Ii,  7623  Champlain  Avenue.  Superintendent,  Mary  E Minott. 

6G.  Phyllis  Wheatley  Home,  3256  Rhodes  Avenue,  Chicago,  December  29,  1917. 


^67^  Polish  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  Niles;  Post  ofhee,  Edison  Park, 
Sentember  16,  1917.  Rev.  Father  Francis  S.  Rusch,  Superintendent. 

68.  Protectorate,  Catholic  Women’s  Dcague,  7 West  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
February  20,  1918.  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Reilly.  ^ , i-ii  

69  Protestant  Women’s  National  Association,  439  S.  Normal  Parkway,  Chicago, 
December  6.  1917.  Matron,  Miss  Olive  Freeman.  * n ioio  -r^ 

70.  Rosecrance  Memorial  Homo  for  Children,  New  Milford,  August  9,  1918.  D. 
Ij  Case  Cherry  ^^alley. 

71  ’st  Hedwig's  industrial  School  for  Girls,  Niles;  Post  office,  Edison  Park, 
September  16,  1917.  Rev.  Francis  S.  Rusch.  Superintendent.  . 

72.  St.  John’s  Catholic  Orphanage  of  the  Belleville  Diocese,  Belleville,  Illinois, 

December  19,  1917.  Superintendent,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Mitsch.  t 

73.  St.  Joseph’s  Bohemian  Orphanage,  Chicago,  1631  Allport  Avenue,  July  15, 

1918.  Secretary,  Rev.  Joseph  Chratol.  « 

74.  St.  Mary’s  Home  for  Children,  2822  Jackson  Boulevard,  May  15,  1918.  Sec- 
retary, Sister  Mariana.  ^ ^ „ . x j a 

75.  St.  Mary’s  Training  School,  Feehanville,  August  3,  1918.  Superintendent, 
Rev.  Jas.  M.  Doran  ; Manager,  Sister  Mary  Geraldine. 

76.  St.  Vincent’s  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Freeport,  August  25,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon.  Rockford,  Illinois. 

77.  St.  Vincent’s  Infant  Asylum,  721  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  August  3, 
1918.  Secretary,  Sister  Regina. 

78.  St.  Vincent’s  Training  School  for  Boys.  Freeport,  August  25,  1918.  Super- 
intendent, Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

79.  Salem  Orphanage,  Flanagan,  July  30,  1918.  President,  Rev.  Benjamin  Rupp. 

80.  Salvation  Army  Rescue  and  Maternity  Home,  1332  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  June  1,  1918.  Staff  Captain.  Anna  L.  Hanstein. 

81.  Springfield  Home  for  Friendless,  Springfield,  August  3,  1918.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Will  Taylor,  1331  Dial  Court.  Superintendent,  Miss  Georgia  O’Neill. 

82.  Springfield  Redemption  Home,  Eleventh  and  Jackson  Streets,  Springfield, 
August  6,  1918.  Manager,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hunt. 

83.  Swedish  Lutheran  Orphanage  and  Salem  Homo  for  Aged,  Joliet,  February  5, 
1918.  Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  W.  Stark. 

84.  Vermilion  County  Children’s  Home,  Danville,  June  30,  1918.  Matron,  Viola 
Slusser 

85.  Winnebago  Farm  School,  Rockford,  (P.  O.  Shirland)  February  5,  1918. 
Superintendent’  Adelaide  Mutimer. 

86.  Woman’s  Christian  Home  Mission  (Home  for  the  Friendless),  Peoria, 
November  8,  1917.  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Ellis,  620  North  Elizabeth  Street. 

87.  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  (Cunningham  Children’s  Home),  Urbana,  September  18,  1917. 
Superintendent,  Rev.  X.  M.  Fowler. 

88.  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Peek 
Orphanage),  Polo,  July  14,  1918.  Superintendent,  Ina  V.  McKean. 

89.  Woodland  Home  for  Orphans  and  Friendless,  Quincy,  February  5,  1918. 
Secretary,  Edith  H.  Lancaster. 

90.  Working  Boys’  Home,  1040  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  February  5, 
1918.  Superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Quill. 


OLD  PEOPLE’S  HOMES  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 


American  Horne  for  Aged  Ladies,  4522  North  Robey  Street,  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Mary  Mann,  Superintendent.  At  present  this  is  run  as  a private  institution. 

Augustana  Home  for  the  Aged,  7544  Stoney  Island  Avenue,  Chicago.  Rev.  K. 
Clark,' Superintendent,  11310  Forest  Avenue;  home  for  aged  men  and  women;  age 
limit,  sixty-five  years  ; compensation,  $500  if  they  have  it. 

_ Bethany  Home  of  the  Swedish  Methodist  Church,  5015  North  Paulina  Street, 
Chicago,  Gustaf  Dahl,  Superintendent ; home  for  care  of  old  people ; no  age  limit ; 
no  specific  compensation ; inmates  leave  what  they  have  to  the  home. 

Bohemian  Old  People's  Plome,  5061  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago.  Otto 
F . pusek,  Manager ; age  limit,  sixty  years ; no  fixed  compensation ; some  donate 
savings  to  the  home. 

•K/r  Home  for  Aged  Persons,  4323-4329  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago.  Miss  Helen 

M.  Rathbone,  Superintendent ; home  for  care  of  aged  persons ; age  limit,  seventy 
years;  cornpensation,  $500  for  life. 

C-*  * Franciscan  Sisters  of  St.  Kunegunda,  2649  North  Hamlin  Avenue,  Chicago, 
bister  Mary  Vmcenta,  Superintendent;  age  limit  varies;  no  compenssation. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,  510  West  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. Geo.  M.  Turner,  Secretary,  Station  M,  Chicago  P.  O. ; age  limit,  fifty  years ; 
compensation,  $100.  . j , 

-Kome  for  Aged  Jews,  6140  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago;  Simon  Strauss,  Superin- 
limit,  sixty  years  for  women;  sixty-five  years  for  men;  compensa- 


Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Fullerton  and  Sheffield  Avenues, 
Lhicago.  Sister  Germaine,  Provincial;  home  for  care  of  aged  poor*  age  limit, 
sixty  years ; no  compensation. 
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Hungarian  Women’s  Home,  640  Garfield  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Valeria 
Zaborsky,  Superintendent;  home  for  care  of  Hungarian  girls  and  women;  age  limit 
varies ; no  compensation. 

James  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men,  360  Hast  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chicago.  H. 
S.  Moore,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-eight  years;  compensation,  $500. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Old  People’s  Home,  1415-1417  Foster  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Isabelle  C.  Reeves,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-five  years;  compensation,  $300 
if  possible. 

Old  People’s  Home  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  4724  Vincennes  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Natalie  R.  Duff,  Superintendent ; home  for  care  of  old  and  indigent  women ; 
age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300  when  able  to  pay. 

Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged,  668  Garden  Street,  Chicago.  Norman  B. 
Barr,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  no  fixed  compensation. 

Swedish  Covenant  Hospital  and  Home  of  Mercy,  2739  West  Foster  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Rev.  Albin  Johnson,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  no  fixed  compensation. 

Western  German  Baptist  Old  People’s  Home  Society,  1837  North  Spaulding 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Hugo  Schmidt,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  no  fixed 
compensation. 


Cook  County  (Outside  of  Chicago). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Old  Folks’  Home  Association  of  Chicago,  Arlington 
Heights.  Chas.  Stier,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty  years ; compensation — 
sixty  to  seventy  years,  $500;  seventy  to  eighty  years,  $400;  eight  years  and 
over,  $300. 

Swedish  Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  11400  Cresent  Avenue,  Morgan  Park.  O. 
Ellison,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty  years ; compensation — sixty,  years, 
$300;  sixty-five  years,  $260  ; seventy  years,  $200;  seventy-five  years  and  over,  $150. 

Danish  Old  People’s  Home,  6809  Walnut  Street,  Norwood  Park.  Thorward 
Nilsen,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300. 

Norwegian  Old  People’s  Home  Society  of  Chicago,  Avondale  and  Cuyler  Ave- 
nues, Norwood  Park.  Mrs.  Anna  Christensen,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty 
years;  compensation,  $300. 


Adams  County. 

Anna  Brown  Home  for  Aged,  1507  North  Fifth  Street,  Quincy.  Miss  Lide  R. 
Henry,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $500. 

The  Old  People’s  Home  of  the  St.  Louis  German  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
418  Washington  Street,  Quincy.  Wm.  Blacke,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty 
years;  compensation,  $300. 

St.  Vincent  Home,  1350  North  Tenth  Street,  Quincy.  Address  superintendent; 
age  limit,  fifty  years ; no  fixed  compensation. 

Bond  County. 

The  Eleanor  Smith  Memorial  Deaconess  and  Old  People’s  Methodist  Home, 
Smithboro.  For  age  limit  and  compensation  apply  to  superintendent. 

Bureau  County. 

Adeline  E.  Prouty,  Old  Ladies’  Home,  Princeton.  For  rules  governing  admis- 
sion apply  to  Mabel  S.  Priestly,  Trustee,  Princeton. 

Mercy  Home  and  Hospital,  Ohio.  Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ; Sister 
M.  Francis,  Superior;  no  fixed  age  limit;  compensation,  $20  per  month. 

Carroll  County. 

Caroline  Marks’  Home,  Mt.  Carroll.  Fred  S.  Smith,  Trustee ; home  for  aged 
women ; age  limit,  fifty  years ; no  compensation. 

Champaign  County. 

The  Garwood  Home,  North  First  Street,  Champaign.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent ; home  for  aged  and  infirm  women ; age  limit,  fifty  years ; compensation 
varies. 


Coles  County. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Old  Folks’  Home,  Mattoon.  Joseph  T.  Nesth,  Superintendent ; home 
for  aged  and  indigent  members  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  wives ; no  age  limit ; no  compen- 
sation. 


DeKalb  County. 

Elwood  Old  People’s  Home,  DeKalb.  Thils  home  has  20  acres  of  land  and 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  donated  by  Isaac  L.  Ellwood;  will  probably  be  con- 
structed within  a short  time. 


DuPage  County. 

German  Evangelical  Old  People’s  Home,  Bensenville.  Ferdinand  Brauer,  Super- 
intendent; age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation — sixty  to  seventy  years,  $500; 
seventy  to  seventy-five  years,  $400 ; seventy-five  years  and  over,  $300 ; charity 
cases  also  admitted. 

Kane  County. 

Old  Ladies’  Home,  Aurora,  421  South  Fifth  Street,  Aurora.  Margaret  Wright 
Long,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty-five  years ; compensation — sixty-five  to 
seventy  years,  $500;  seventy  years  or  over,  $300. 
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Old  People’s  Home,  Elgin.  D.  E.  Wood,  Superintendent;  age  limit  varies, 
compensation,  $600. 

Knox  County. 

Knoxville  Old  Ladies’  Home,  Knoxville.  Mrs.  Louise  Havens  Isham,  Matron; 
age  limit,  sixty-flve  years;  compensation,  $300. 

McHenry  County. 

Old  People's  Rest  Room,  Woodstock.  J.  D.  Kelsey,  Superintendent ; age  limit, 
sixty-five  years;  compensation  varies. 

McLean  County. 

Jessamine  Withers’  Home  and  S.  Noble  King  Endowment,  306  W.  Locust 
Street,  Bloomington.  Mrs.  I.  B.  Ingle,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty-nve  years ; 
women  only  admitted;  compensation,  $600;  must  be  in  good  health. 

Macon  County. 

Anna  B.  Millikin  Home,  200  North  Oakland  Avenue,  Decatur.  Miss  Alice 
Caldwell,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  compensation  varies.  . . ^ ^ 

Pythian  Home  of  Illinois,  Decatur.  Mr.  Clifton  Hatch,  Superintendent;  no 
age  limit ; no  compensation.  ^ ^ 

Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  Home,  Macon.  Mrs.  Lola  Rickard,  Superintendent ; 
for  old  ladies,  members  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  dependent  wives,  widows, 
daughters  and  sisters  of  Master  Masons. 

Macoupin  County 

Old  People’s  and  Orphans'  Home  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethem  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Illinois,  Girard.  H.  O.  Appleman,  Superintendent ; no  age  limit,  no  fixed 
compensation. 


Madison  County. 

Alton  Woman’s  Home,  2224  State  Street,  Alton.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Root.  President; 
age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation — sixty  to  seventy  years,  $500;  seventy  to 
eighty  years,  $400;  over  eighty  years,  $300. 

Nazareth  Home,  Alton.  Mother  Paulina,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  com- 
pensation varies. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Home  for  the  Aged,  Highland.  Address  superin- 
tendent ; hospital  for  care  of  sick  and  home  for  the  aged ; no  age  limit ; compensa- 
tion varies. 


Morgan  County. 

Christian  Home  for  the  Aged,  (Auxiliary  to  the  National  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Churches),  Jacksonville.  S.  Thornbury,  Superintendent;  age 
limit,  seventy  years ; compensation  varies. 

Moultrie  County. 

Evans  Home,  Sullivan.  Home  for  aged  women.  Address  Irving  Shuman, 
Pairview  Stock  Farm,  Sullivan. 

Illinois  Masonic  Home,  Sullivan.  Geo.  W.  Pumphrey,  Superintendent ; home 
for  indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and  orphans ; no  age  limit ; no  com- 
pensation. 


Ogle  County. 

Old  People’s  and  Orphans’  Home,  Mt.  Morris.  E.  S.  Snowberger,  Superin- 
tendent ; no  age  limit ; no  compensation. 


Peoria  County. 

John  C.  Proctor  Endowment,  Spring  and  Glendale  Avenues,  Peoria.  Miss 
Eleanor  J.  Coodlidge,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  fifty-five  years ; compensation 
varies.  ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Hotchkiss  Geyer  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  People,  Knoxville 
and  Armstrong  Avenues,  Peoria.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Waters,  Matron ; age  limit,  sixty-five 
years;  compensation,  $500. 

St.  Joseph’s  Home,  405  Smith  Street,  Peoria.  Address  superintendent;  age 
limit,  sixty-flve  years ; no  fixed  compensation. 

St.  Clair  County. 

St.  Vincent’s  Old  People’s  Home,  Second  and  Race  Streets,  Belleville.  Ven. 
Sister  M.  Lydia,  Superior ; no  age  limit ; no  fixed  compensation. 


Sangamon  County. 

a King’s  Daughters’  Home  for  Aged  Women,  541  Black  Avenue, 

Springfield,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Meets,  Matron ; age  limit,  sixty  years ; compensation  varies 
Lincoln  Colored  Home,  427  South  Twelfth  Street,  Springfield,  Mrs.  Eva  Monroe, 
superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty-three  years ; compensation  varies 

Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  801  South  Sixth  Street,  Springfield.  Sister  M. 
±'hUomena,  Superintendent ; age  limit,  sixty  years ; no  fixed  compensation. 
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Will  County. 

C*  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Salem  Home  for  the  Aged,  Joliet.  Rev.  A.  \V. 
Stark,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  comjiensation,  J500. 

Winnebago  County. 

Jennie  Snotv  Home,  525  Kent  Street,  Rockford.  Miss  C.  A.  Slade,  Secretary 
home  for  care  of  old  ladies  ; age  limit,  fifty  years;  compensation,  $200-  inmates 
also  leave  what  property  they  may  have  to  the  home  mmaies 

Winneb^o  County  Homo  for  the  Aged,  408  N Horsman  Street  Rockford 
Mrs.  Mary  White,  Matron;  age  limit,  sixty  years  ; cimpensSlo."  ?300  ' 


State  Homes. 

Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home  Normal.  John  W.  Rodgers,  Managing  Otllcer. 
c!oid?ir=^°Widow^''w®^'  r John  E.  Andrew,  Managing  Officer. 

Managing  Officer^  Home  of  Illinois,  Wilmington.  Mrs.  Nettie  M.  McGowan, 


National. 

National  Soldiers’  Home,  Hanville.  Address  superintendent. 


Compiled  by  the  Department  Visitation  of  Children. 
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